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BUDDHISM :— CHARIYA PITAKA. 





By THe Rev D. J. Goaerry. 


Tae discourses of Buddha are contained in five large 
divisions called in Pali “ Nikdyo,”’ and in Sighalese “Sangi :” 
the fifth of these, called “ Kudugot Sangi,” comprises 15 books, 
one of which is the Chariyd Pitaka, or a collection of precedin 
states of existence. The book is composed in Pali verse, an 
the legends it contains are brief accounts of events more largely 
developed in the book called Jitaka, which latter book is also 
contained in the Kudugot Sangi. The tales in this small 
volume have all a reference to the desire supposed to have 
been felt by Gautama, in previous states of existence, to 
become a Buddha, and some of the means he used to accomplish 
his object. These means are divided into ten sections called 
Péramita, and each of these, being subdivided into three other 
sections, makes the whole number thirty. Only a part of 
these means are contained in this work. The portion now 
presented to the Society contains the Péramitdé of Almsgiving; 
the remainder will be given on a future occasion, with such 
observations as may be necessary fur its elucidation. The 
book is also called Buddhapaddna, or sections of Buddha’s 
previous existences. } 


Tar whole of my proceedings during four asaykhya and one 
hundred thousand kalpas has been for the purpose of becoming 
a Buddha. 

Omitting my conduct in various births during past kalpas, 
I will declare my proceedings during the present kalpa: listen 
to me! 

At one time I was a hermit named Akitti, and having entered 
a large forest, a wilderness without inhabitants, I dwelt there. 

A 
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The king of the gods (Sakra) being moved by the effulgence 
of my austerities, assuming the form of a mendicant Brahmin, 
approached me to obtain food. 

Seeing him standing at the door of my residence, I put into 
his dish the greens I had brought from the forest, which were 
unmixed with oil or salt. 

Giving him these, I entered my pansala, and without seeking 
for other food I placed my bowl in an inverted position. 

A second and a third time he came, and I thrice gave him 
(what I had collected) with an unshaken and imperturbed mind. 

My body was not emaciated in consequence of that (abstinence 
from food), but I spent the time in mental enjoyment. 

Had I met with one worthy of receiving alms throughout o 
whole mouth, or two months, I would have given these eminent 
alms with an unshaken and imperturbed mind. 

I did not give these alms hoping to receive thereby honor or 
profit, but I performed the actions hoping to become thereby a 
Buddha. 


End of Akitti Tapasa. 





Afterwards I was a Brahmin named Sankha, and, intending 
to pass over the ocean, I went to the port. 

Ithere saw one who had subjected his passions coming on the 
high road from the desert, walking on the hard and parched 
ground. : 

Seeing him coming on the road I thus thought : 

‘ Here is a field for obtaining merit by any person desirous of 
virtue. 

‘The husbandman at a suitable season perceives a field, but 
if he neglect to sow it with seed, he obtains no profit from it. 

‘So I, being desirous of merit, perceive a field for its attainment, 
of pre-eminent excellence: if I do not perform an act of 
kindness I shall derive no merit therefrom, 
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‘As the Minister, desirous of being steward of the royal 
household, will lose his office if he neglect to supply the necessary 
provisions and wealth : 

‘So I, desirous of being eminently meritorious, shall be 
deprived of merit, if, seeing this holy man, I do not present him 
with offerings.’ 

Thus thinking, I took off my sandals, and worshipping his 
feet, I presented him with my sandals and umbrella. 

Thus I gave him alms, received thereby happiness a hundred- 
fold, aud continued to fill up the measure of my liberality. 


End of the Brahmin Sankha. 





Afterwards I was Dananjaya, king of the great city of Inda- 
patta, exercising the ten regal virtues. 

Some Brahmins came tome from Kalinga, and requested me 
to give them my noble, valuable, state elephant. 

They said, “ We have no rain in our country and there is a 
great famine ; give us your noble elephant, which is as a dark 
mountain of antimony.” 

When supplicants approached me it was not becoming that 
I should reject their request, and break my rule of liberality. 
I therefore gave them my large elephant, 

Taking the elephant by the trunk, and from a golden vessel 
pouring water on the hands of the Brahmius, I gave the 
elephant. 

When I thus gave the elephant my councillors enquired, 
“ Why do you give your noble elephant to beggars ? 

“Tf you give your valuable state elephant, able to ensure 
victory in war, what will you do with your kingdom?” 

(I replied) “I would even give my kingdom: I would give 
my own body: my desire is to become Buddha, and on that 
account I give the elephant alms.” 


End of Dananjaya. 
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At one time I was the powerful universal emperor, lord of the 
earth, named Sudassano, residing in the city named Kusawatti. 

I caused proclamation to be made there thrice a day in various 
places: ‘Who wishes for any thing? Who desires any thing? 
That property shall be given bim.’ 

* Who is hungry? Who is thirsty ? Who requires garlands, 
cosmetics, or various coloured garments to cover his nakedness?” 

‘ Who requires bowls or umbrellas, or beautiful soft slippers ? 
I will give them.’ Thus, evening and morning, I caused 
proclamation to be made in various places. 

I had storehouses in many hundred places, and gave to 
applicants whether they came by day or by night. 

Whatever they wished for they obtained, and went away with 
their hands full. Thus, during the whole of my life, I continued 
to give eminent alms. 

I did not give things to which I had an aversion, or things 
which I had not stored up, but I gave as a sick man to obtain 
acure. Idid not for base purposes give alms to supplicants, 
but with a pure and sincere desire to become Buddha. 


End of Sudassano, 





At another time I was the Brahmin Gévinda, the spiritual 
guide of seven monarchs, honored by sovereigns. 

Whatever I received from those seven monarchs I gave in 
alms, as from an inexhaustible ocean. 

I did not give things to which I had an aversion, or things 
which I lightly prized; but I gave valuable gifts with a desire 
to become Buddha. 

End of Gévinda, 





Afterwards I was Nimi, the learned and virtuous king of the 
famed city Mithild. 
There I caused storehouses to be erected at the four cardinal 
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points, and continued to give alms to beasts, birds, men and 
women. 

I continued without intermission to give valuable alms, as 
garments, couches, meat, drink, and condiments. 

As the servant who attends on his master for gain endeavours 
by thought, word, and deed, to gain the good will of his 
employer : 

So in every birth I endeavoured to supply food and alms to 
persons, being desirous of becoming a Buddha. 


End of Nimi. 





Afterwards I was prince Chanda,son of the king of 
Puppiwatti. 

Being delivered from death, and with fear escaping from the 
sacrificial enclosure, I gave alms largely. 

I ate not, I drank not, I took no refreshment, even if it were 
for five or six days, unless I had given alms to some holy man, 

Like as a merchant who, having collected his goods, takes 
them to the place where he can obtain large profits : 

Thus the giving to others of your meal is highly advantageous. 
To give to others therefore is proper : it will produce a hundred 
fold. 

Knowing this, I gave alms from birth to birth. I continued 
without intermission to give alms, that I might become a 
Buddha. 

End of Chanda Kuméra. 





I was Sivi, king of the city of Arittha; and sitting in my 
magnificent palace I thus thought: 

There is no kind of alms among men which I have not given ; 
if any one should even beg from me my eyes, I would give them 
without hesitation. 

Sakra, the sovereign of the gods, knew my thoughts, and 
sitting amidst his attendant gods, he thus spoke: 
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“The King Sivi, possessing super-human power, sitting in his 
magnificent palace,and meditating on the various kinds of alms, 
does not perceive one that he has not given. 

T will ascertain what his thoughts are ; wait here a moment 
until I know his mind.” 

Having assumed the form of a trembling, hoary-headed, 
wrinkled, decayed, and emaciated blind man, he approuched 
the king. 

He having assumed this form, elevating his left and his right 
arms, with clasped hands raised to his head, he spake these 
words : 

“ Great and just sovereign, the author of your kingdom's 
prosperity, the fame of your almsgiving has ascended up to 
gods and men; I have a petition. 

“Tam become blind of both eyes: give me one of your eyes, 
and retain the other for your own use.” 

When I had heard these words, with a mind excited by joyful 
emotions, I thus addressed the trembling supplicant : 

“ Thou who hast come soliciting the gift of an eye hast come 
knowing my thoughts while I was in the palace. 

“ My desires are accomplished, my wish is fulfilled, I shall 
this day give a supplicant such alms as I never gave before. 

“Come here, Siwaka: arise, be not unskilful, be not negligent: 
pluck out both my eyes and give to the beggar.” 

My obedient slave Siwaka being thus addressed, plucked out 
my eyes like the kernels of a palm tree, and gave them to the 
beggar. 

In purposing to give,in giving, and after having given the 
alms, I had no other design than that of becoming a Buddha. 

Not that I had an aversion to my two eyes: my body was 
not disagreeable to me: but my desire was to become a Buddha, 
and therefore I gave my eyes, 


End of the story of King Sivi, 
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My mother Pusati, the daughter of a king, was in a previous 
birth the queen of Sakra. 

He, the king of the gods, seeing that the term of her life had 
ended, said: “I will give you ten gifts, What ten gifts, my 
friend, do you desire?” 

The goddess hearing these words, replied to Sakra: “ What 
fault have I been guilty of ? Have I become displeasing to 
you? Why do you drive me from my lovely residence, as with 
an earth-shaking wind ?” 

When she had thus spoken, Sakra replied: ‘“ You have been 
guilty of no crime, neither are you displeasing to me. 

“It is only this, the term of your existence here draws to a 
close. Accept therefore the ten excellent gifts I offer you.” 

Pusati then accepted with joyfulness the ten gifts, including 
me, presented by Sakra. 

Pusati, ceasing to exist there, was born of a regal family, 
and became united to king Sanjaya, of the city of Jétuttaram. 

When I was conceived in the womb of my beloved mother, 
by my glory she became constantly attached to almsgiving. 

Freely she gave to the poor, to the sick, to the old, to 
mendicants, to travellers, to men and women, to Samanas, to 
Brahmins, to those of subdued passions. | 

Pusati, having carried me in her womb ten months, passing 
through the city, brought me forth in the midst of the Wessa 
street. 

I did not receive the name either of my father or my mother, 
‘but having been born in the Wessa street, I was called 
Wessantara. 

When I was achild eight years of age, I sat in my palace and 
thought of giving alms. 

I thought, ‘Should any one request from me my heart, my 
eyes, my flesh, my blood, or my body, I will give them to him.’ 

When I had formed this firm resolution, the solid earth, mount 
Méru, and the trees of the forest were shaken. 
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In half a month, on the Upésatha of the full 15th day of the 
moon, I mounted my elephant Pandara, and went forth to give 
alms. 

Brahmins from Kalinga came to me and requested me to give 
them Pandara, my valuable state elephant. 

They said: “ From want of rain there is a great famine in 
our land; give us your large elephant, your excellent elephant 
altogether white.” 

I thought, ‘My mind delights in almsgiving ; with an unshaken 
determination I will give what these Brahmins ask, I will hide 
nothing.’ ; 

When these supplicants approached me, it not being proper 
that I should repulse them, or break my determination to 
bestow alms, I gave them my large elephant. 

Taking the elephant by the trank, I poured water from a 
golden chalice upon the hands of the Brahmins, and gave them 
the elephant. 

When I had thus given the excellent and perfectly white 
elephant, the earth, mount Méru, and the trees of the forest 
shook, 

The inhabitants of Siwi being displeased at my giving the 
elephant, assembled together and banished me from their land, 
saying, “ Go to the Wanka mountain.” 

Being thus driven away by them, [ still remained firm and 
unshaken, and begged permission to be allowed once more to 
give alms. 

The inhabitants of Siwi granted my one request, and I 
accordingly published my intention by beat of drum, and gave 
excellent alms. 

Although the fear-inspiring sound ascended that I was 
banished on account of excessive almsgiving, still I gave alms. 

Having bestowed the chief gifts, as elephants, horses, chariots, 
male and female slaves, oxen and wealth, I departed from the 
city. 
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Having departed from the city, when I turned round to look 
at it, the earth, mount Méru, and the trees of the forest shook. 

Arriving at the junction of the four great roads, I gave . 
away the carriage in which we four persons came, and taking 
Maddidéwi aside, I privately said to her : 

“Maddi, do you take Kanhajind, she is the younger and 
light; I will carry Jali, her brother, who is older and heavy.” 

Then Maddi took Kanhajind, who was like the flower of the 
lotus,.and I took the royal child Jali, who was like a heap of 
gold. 

Thus we four high-born and delicate princes, travelling through 
difficult paths, proceeded towards the mountain Wapka. 

When we met any person, or any one overtook us, we en- 
quired, “ Which is the road to the mountain Wanka?” 

They, beholding us with compassion, said “ You have much 
suffering to endure : distant is the mountain Wayka.” 

Whea in the forest the children saw a tree Jaden with fruits, 
they cried to obtain some. 

The lofty and wide-spreading tree, perceiving the weeping 
children, of itself bowed down its branches for the children to 
approach. 

The exquisitely beautiful Madi, seeing this wonderful and 
miraculous event, thus joyfully expressed her admiration : 

“ Agsuredly this is the most wonderful event ever seen in the 
world : by the splendid virtue of Wessantara the tree of itself 
bows down.” 

The Yakkha, out of compassion to the children, shortened the 
path, so that the day after our departure we arrived at the 
country called Chétiya. 

Here 60,000 princes resided, our maternal uncles, who with 
clasped hands on their foreheads met us weeping. 

Here remaining, we conversed with the inhabitants of Chétiya 
and with their families, and departing thence we arrived at the 
mountain Waypka. 

B 
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The king of the gods (Sakra) called the powerful Wissa- 
kamma (the architect of the gods) and said, “ Erect a well-built 
dwelling, a commodious and pleasant pansala.” 

The powerful Wissakamma, obeying the commands of Sakra, 
erected a well-built dwelling, a commodious and pleasant 
pansala. 

We four persons having arrived at the quiet and peaceful 
forest, dwelt there by the mountain. 

I, Maddi Déwi, and the two children Jali and Kanhajind, 
consoling each other, lived in that residence. ; 

As the children did not go out, I was not alone in the dwelling. 
Maddi brought herbs from the forest and supported us. 

While I resided in the forest a beggar came to me and 
requested me to give him my two children Jali and Kanhajind. 

When I saw the beggar approach my heart rejoiced, and taking 
my two children I gave them to the Brahmin. 

When I gave my own children to the Brahmin Jtitaka, then 
the earth, mount Mérn, and the trees of the forest shook. 

Again, the god Sakra descended and, assuming the form of 
a Brahmin, requested from me my chaste and virtuous wife, 
Maddi Dewi. ; 

Taking Maddi by the hand and filling the Brahman’s hand 
with water, with a cheerful mind I gave Maddi to him. 

When I gave Maddi, the gods of the sky rejoiced, the earth , 
also, mount Méru, and the trees of the forest shook. 

When I gave my children Jéli and Kanhajind, and also my 
chaste wife Maddi, I thought of nothing else but of becoming 
« Buddha. 

Not that my two children or Maddi Déwi were disagreeable 
to me, hut, desiring to become Buddha, I gave that which was 
dear to me, 

Afterwards, when my father and mother came to the great 
forest sorrowfully and with tears enquiring after my will, with 
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modesty and reverence approached them : then also the earth, 
mount Mérn, and the trees of the forest shook. 

Then departing with my relations from the great forest, I 
entered the delightful city of Jetuttara, that chief of cities. 

Then the seven kinds of jewels were rained from heaven and 
the clouds poured down water : the earth also, Maha Mérnu, and 
the trees of the forest shook. 

The insensible earth, unconscious of joy or sorrow, was thus 
seven times shaken by the power of my almsgiving. 


End of Wessantara. 





At another time I was a hare, a walker in the forest, eating 
grass, leaves, branches and fruits, injurious to none. _ 

A monkey, a jackal, a water hen, and I wereassociates, meeting 
together morning and evening. 

J instructed them in good works, saying “ Depart from de- 
grading vice, and perform that which is good.” 

On the Updsatha day, seeing the full moon, I said: 

“To-day is the Upésatha day. Prepare alms and give to 
worthy persons: having given alms, spend the day in tran- 
quillity. ”” 

They, approving my advice, prepared alms according to their 
ability, and sought a person worthy of receiving them. 

Sitting down I thought : 

‘It is proper to give almsto holy men. Should I meet such 
an one, what have I to give him? 

‘Thave no sesamum, grain, maize, rice, nor ghee. I live on 
grass, and grass I cannot give. 

‘Should any holy man come to me seeking food, he shall not 
go away empty : I will give him my own body.’ 

Sakra, knowing my thoughts, assumed the form of a 
Brahmin seeking alms, and came to the place where I was 
sitting. When I saw him, I rejoiced and said: 
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“Tt is a happy circumstance that you have come to me for 
food.” 

“T shall te-day give that in alms to you which 1 never gave 
before. 

“You are'a holy man and therefore should not injure others. 
Come, collect some sticks and kindle a fire; I will cook myself, 
and thou shalt eat that which is cooked.” ' 

He replied, “It is good!” and cheerfully collecting wood, he 
raised a great heap, and reduced it toa bed of burning charcoal. 

When the great heap was shining with heat, I leaped up and 
fell into the midst of the flame. 

Thus, as any one entering into cold water rejoices when the 
burning heat of his body is assuaged : 

So I, entering into the blazing fire, felt my whole body at 
ease, as though I had leaped into cold water. 

Ithus gave my whole body to the Brahmin ; my skin, my 
flesh, my tendons, my bones, my heart, to the Brahmin. 


End of the tale of the Hare. 


oe ees eee 
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THE LAWS OF THE BUDDHIST PRIESTHOOD. 





By Tue Rev D. J. Gocexty. 


[In the first paper concerning Buddhism, which I had the honor 
of reading before this Society, in May, 1845, it is stated that 
the sacred writings of the Buddhists are divided into three great, 
sections, called the Winaya, the Siitra, and the Abhidharma 
Pitakas ; the two latter elacidating the doctrines of Gautama, 
and the first one containing the laws and regulations fur the 
= of the Priests, together with occasional doctrinal 

iscourses. The bookson discipline, forming the Winaya Pitaka, 
are five: the first and second containing the cimiaal code, the 
third and fourth the ecclesiastical and civil code, and the fifth 
is a recapitulation of the whole in a kind of catechetical form. 

My present object is to give a translation of the precepts 
contained in the ecclesiastical code, in the order in which they 
are recorded, together with so much of the text as may be 
necessary to explain the connection between the precepts. 

The two books containing the ecclesiastical code are named 
Mahé Waggo and Chtila Waggo; the former one will occupy 
our attention first. 

In the paper read in May, 1845, the beginning of the Maha 
Waggo is translated, and the account is brought up to the time 
when Gautama converted the five associated ascetics who had 
been his companions during the six years he spent in austere 

enances, hoping thereby to attain to the dignity of a supreme 
Buddha. We resume the subject at this period. ] 


The five ascetics having received Gautama as their teacher, 
and perceiving the correctness of his doctrine, requested to be 
admitted priests under his government, both as respected 
doctrine and discipline. He acceded to their request, saying : 

“ Approach, Bhikkhus! Clearlyis the doctrine declared! Walk 
in the path of purity, by which all sorrow may be terminated.” 

Tu his first discourse, Buddha had taught his disciples that 
existence and suffering are inseparably connected :—-that the 
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perpetuation of existence results from either a continued desire 
to live after death, or from a desire to terminate upon death the 
existence of a living entity or soul:—that the only means by 
which a termination both of sorrow and existence may be secured 
is to be entirely free from all desire to existing objects, and to 
existence itself: and that this freedom from desire can only be 
attained by a life of unspotted purity. 

But now that they have received him as their teacher, he 
further instructs them that there is no existing thing with 
which they can identify themselves, or say “ This is I: this 
constitutes my soul.” He speaks of the body, of the perceptions, 
sensations, and reasouings, and also of the consciousness ; and 
of each severally he says: “ The wise and learned disciple will by 
his wisdom perceive these are not mine ; they do not constitute 
me ; these are not to mea soul.” This doctrine is fully developed 
in other discourses, in which he denies the existence of a living 
entity called a soul: life, with all its emotions, are merely 
sequences ; they have thus continued by an uninterrupted series, 
the commencement of which cannot be traced up to the present 
moment ; they are never for two consecutive moments the same, 
but form one perpetual system of mutation. He concludes his 
discourse by saying, that the wise and learned disciple, by 
perceiving these truths, ceases to have satisfaction either in 
things corporeal or mental : being no longer satisfied with them, 
he ceases to be attached to them; ceasing to be attached to 
them, he becomes free ; being free, he obtains the knowledge 
that he is freed (from all attachments); his births become 
terminated ; his path of purity is perfected ; his necessary work 
is completed ; aud he knows, that for the accomplishment of 
that object ( freedom from future existence) nothing more 
remains to be done. Upon hearing this discourse, the five 
priests were greatly edified, and their minds became so liberated 
from desire, that it never again was experienced by them, 

This freedom from desire ( and the perfect purity necessarily 
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connected with it) constitutes the state of a Rahat. Super- 
natural wisdom and super-human power result from these: 
but he who receives the doctrine of Buddha, and is thus free, 
is a Rahat. ‘‘There were now,” says the author, “six Rahats 
in the world.” 

The next accession to the priesthood was from the family of 
a wealthy nobleman of Benares. His son Yasobecamedisgusted 
with the sensualities with which he was surrounded, and, filled 
with uneasy emotions, he left his house at night and repaired 
to Buddha at Isipatana, a retreat near the city. Buddha 
calmed his mind with his conversation, and the young noble- 
man was convinced of the truth of his doctrine. The mother 
of Yaso, missing her son, alarmed her husband, who, sending out 
mounted servants to seek him in every direction, repaired 
himself to Isipatana, where he also became converted to the 
faith of Gautama, and consented to the desire of his son to 
become a priest. The whole family followed the example of 
the nobleman, and embraced the new religion. 

There were four young men of hhoble birth, the friends of Yaso, 
living in Benares. They, hearing that Yaso had forsaken secular 
life, shaved his head and beard, put on the yellow robe, and 
become a priest of Buddha, were induced to follow his example. 
Fifty young men also, who were the friends of Yaso in the 
provinces, were persuaded by him to become his companions; 
andas they all became Rahats, the Buddhist community consisted 
of 61 priests, all of whom had attained the perfection of virtue. 

Buddha then called his priests together and directed them 
to travel into the provinces, to disseminate his doctrines, that 
from a feeling of compassion they might promote the profit 
and happiness of gods and men. He added “ Gosinyly, priests, 
not two to one place, and preach this doctrine which is excellent 
in its commencement, excellent in its continuance, and excellent 
in its termination, which is replete with instruction and clearly 
expressed : thus make known the perfect and pure path of the 
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priesthood.” He at the same time expressed his own intention 
of going to a village near Uruwéld, to preach his doctrines. 

The priests, in obedience to the directions they had received, 
travelled into the provinces, and made many converts. 

Of these, several desired admission into the priesthood, and 
as Gautama had hitherto reserved to himself the right of 

-admitting candidates, they brought the applicants to Buddha 
that they might be admitted to the priesthood, and obtain 
Upasampada, 

The first of these, “ Pabbajji,” is the retiring from secular 
life for religious purposes, and applies tothe whole body, whether 
novices or ordained priests. The latter, “ Upasampada,” isthe 
state of full admission to the priesthood, being derived from 
the verb “upasampajjati,” to attain. 

Buddha, perceiving that this mode of proceeding was fatiguing 
both to the priests and to the candidates, determined to confer 
upon the priests the right of admitting candidates into the 
priesthood. For this purpose he called them together, and 
delivered the first of his precepts respecting Ordination. These 
are in the form of permission, commencing with “Anujdndmi” 
—*“T permit.” 

Having assembled the priests, he said : -- 

“1. Inowallow you, priests, to ordain to the priesthood and 
admit to Upasampads, in any part of the provinces in which 
you maybe, Andin this manner, priests, shall ye make priests, 
and admit to Upasampadé. First, having caused the head and 
beard to be shaven and a yellow garment to be put on, make 
(the candidate) remove his upper garment from one shoulder, 
worship the feet of priests, and [Zit., sit on his heels] kneel 
down. Let him then lift up his joined Hands, and say. I take 
refuge* in Buddha, I take refuge in Dhamma (his doctrine), I 
take refuge in the Sangha (the priesthood). A second time I 
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* Or, “1 go fursid:" wdchomosss. 
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take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in Dhamma, I take refuge 
in the Sapgha. A third time I take refuge in Buddha, I take 
refuge in Dhamma, I take refuge in the Sangha. I permit, 
priests, admission to the priesthood and to Upasampadé by 
this thrice taking refuge.” 

Buddha, having exhorted the new priests to seek by medi- 
tation and effort the deliverance he had himself obtained, left 
Benfres and went to Uruwélé. During his journey he con- 
verted 50 young men who were friends, and admitted them to 
the priesthood; and some time after his arrival in Uruwéla, 
he succeeded, after performing many miracles, in converting 
1000 Jatilas, or ascetics with clotted hair, who were worshippers 
of Agni, the god of fire. These being men of renown, their 
conversion produced a great impression. 

He left Uruwéld accompanied by the 1000 Jatilas whom he 
had ordained priests, and, going first to Giyasisan, at length 
arrived at Réjagaha, the metropolis of Magadha, and resided 
in a Chétiya (or sacred grove) near the city. 

The king of Magadha, Séniyo Bimbiséro, having heard of 
his eminence as a teacher, went to the place where Buddha 
was; his (the king’s) retinue consisting of 120,000 Brahmins 
and householders. Buddha preached to this multitude, who 
were all, together with the Sovereign, converted to the new 
religion, and entered the first of the paths leading to Nirwéna. 

After the discourse was ended the king observed, that when 
he was a youth he had desired five things, and they were then 
accomplished. “The first,” said he, ‘was that I might be an 
anointed king: this has been accomplished. The second was, 
May a Rahat, a supreme Buddha, appear in my dominions : 
this also has been accomplished. The other wishes were, May 
I visit that Buddha! May I hear him preach! May I under- 
stand his doctrine! The whole of these are now fulfilled. 
Will Bhagaw4, with the priests, take their meal to-morrow at 
my residence.” Buddha having by his silence intimated 

© 
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his acceptance of the invitation, the king departed and had the 
necessary preparations made ; and on the morrow Buddha went 
_ to the palace accompanied by the priests. The king, having 
with his own hand supplied him with food, continued standing 
until the meal was ended, when he sat down a short distance 
from Buddha. While thus seated, he thought: ‘ Where can a 
residence be provided for Bhagawé out of the city, but at such 
a distance as will be convenient for those who desire to resort 
to him for instruction: a retired place, free from noise and 
removed from the commotions and uupleasantuess of the popula- 
tionat night?’ He then selected the royal garden at Wéluwana, 
and determined to present it to Buddha and his priests. He 
accordingly took a golden vessel, and pouring water on the 
hands of Baddha said: “ Lord, 1 present the garden of Wéluwana 
to Buddha and the priests ; accept, Lord, the garden.” 

Upon returning from the city, Buddha convened the priests - 
and enacted the following : 


2. “I permit, priests, (the acceptance of) a garden.” 


The &rémo or garden is an enclosure of indefinite size, with 
the buildings erected withiu it. This at Wéluwana must have 
been a park of considerable extent, as it was to accommodate 
several thousand priests. But, although by this precept per- 
. mission is given to.the priesthood to possess residences and 
the ground or (compound) in which they are situated, yet it 
cannot justify the holding of fields and other grounds for 
cultivation. 

Following the relation of these circumstances, the conversion 
of Sériputto and Moggallano, who were aerwatds the chief 
priests of Buddha, is recorded. 

At that time, a Paribbaéjako, named Saijjayo, resided in 
Rajagaha attended by 250 eminent disciples, among whom were 
Sdriputto and Moggallino. They were intimate friends, and 
had engaged that whatever excellence in doctrine the one should 
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ascertain, he should communicate it to the other. The priest 
Assaji in the morning entered Réjagaha with his bowl to collect 
alms. Sdriputto saw him and was struck with the sanctity of 
his appearance, and concluded that he must be a man of eminent 
piety. Determining to ascertain to what sect he belonged, who 
was his preceptor, and what doctrines he held, he followed him 
when he left the city, and entering into conversation said: 
“Friend, your appearance is pleasing, your aspect placid, and 
your complexion clear. Under whose direction are youa priest? 
Who is your preceptor? And what doctrines do you hold? - 
The priest replied : “‘ The Mahé Samana of the Sékya race has 
become a priest, and I am under his direction. Bhagawé is 
my preceptor; and I hold the doctrinestaught by him.” Sériputto 
further enquired: ‘“ What doctrines does that preceptor teach ? 
What does he declare?” Assajireplied: “ Friend, I have only 
recently become a priest, and am not able fully to declare his 
doctrine, but I will give you a brief account of it.” “ Friend,” 
said Sériputto, “ be it little or be it much, declare it. . Speak 
that which is important, and I shall understand it; speak 
explicitly.” Assaji then spake the following stanza: — 


GHD GTAHLOHMO) SDHe SHAMc HCINGSy 
SPM SHHD Go AGAGD, OomG DenBon. 


‘Whatever things result. from causation, those things and 
their causes are declared by the Tatagato; and whatever of 
them may become extinct, that also the Mahé Samana makes 
known.’ 

Sériputto at once saw that this was the doctrine he had been 
endeavouring to ascertain. His mind became illuminated, and 
perceiving that whatever is produced must also cease to be, he 
entered the first of the paths leading to Nirwéna. Meeting 
Moggallino, he related the circumstance, who proposed to join 
Buddha at once. They however determined first to converse 
with their associates; and these agreed to accompany them. 
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They advised their chief, Safijayo, to take the same step; but 
he declined, and afterwards died of vexation. When Buddha 
saw them and their associates approaching, he said: “The two 
friends Kolita (Moggalléno) and Upatissa (Siriputto) are 
coming. These will be-my two chief disciples.” (Both of them 
were Brahmins of eminence and were natives of Rijagaha. ) 

Sériputto and Moggallino then approached Bhagawé4, and * 
bowing their heads down to his feet, they said: “Receive us, 
Lord, as priests under the direction of Bhagaw4, and allow us to 
obtain Upasampadé.” Buddha replied: “ Approach, priests : 
clearly declared is the doctrine; walkin the pure path for the 
entire extinction of sorrow.” By these words they received 
Upasampada. 

At that time spiritual superiors (@0¢@2)0 upajjhé) and 
preceptors ((OSa fichariyé) had not been appointed ; in 
consequence of which many of the priests, being uninstructed, 
were slovenly in their dress, solicited alms in an improper 
manner, and were noisy and loud in their conversation. The 
populace were displeased at this, and loudly expressed their 
disapprobation, The modest and grave priests expressed their 
disapprobation of such conduct, and reported the circumstances 
to Buddha, who convened an assembly of the priests, censured 
the offenders, and gave the following precept :— 


3. “ Priests, I permit (or direct) that there shall be spiritual 
superiors.” 


He then details the relative duties of the superior (upajjhdyo 
CCceA)Sa) and his co-resident priest (saddhiwihdriko 
w&Ha05Gen0). The superior is to regard his co-resident as 
his son, and the co-resident shall regard his superior as a father, 
and they are mutually to respect and honor each other. No 
priest can intrade himself upon another as his spiritual father 
or superior, but must be solicited to undertake the office by the 
priest wishing to become his co-resident. The applicant must 
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come to the priest, remove his robe from one shoulder, worship 
the feet of the priest (i. ¢., bow down to the ground before him), 
and then, kneeling down, shall say, with joined and uplifted 
hands, “ Lord, become my spiritual father” (or “my upajjhdyo.”) 
If the priest applied to in any way indicates his assent, the 
connection is formed. The co-resident is carefully to perform 
his duty to his superior, which comprises all the duties of a 
personal attendant. He is to rise early in the morning, and 
respectfully to approach his superior, bringing water for him 
to wash, and supplying him with refreshment, if he requireit ; he 
is to arrange his couch, sweep out his apartment, assist him to 
dress, and, if required, accompany him when he goes out, walking 
respectfully behindhim. The superioris to advise and instruct 
his co-resident, and perform to him all the duties of a parent, 
both in sickness and in health. The relative duties are laid 
down in detail by Buddha, 

Some of the co-resident priests refused to perform their 
duty to their upajjhéyo. This being reported to Buddha, he 
decreed :— 


4. “It is not proper, priests, that a co-resident should not 
perform his duty to his upajjh4yo. He who does not perform 
his duty is guilty of Dukkata” (i. e., an offence requiring 
confession and absolution.) 

They still remained disobedient, which being related to 
Buddha, he decreed :— 


_ §. I permit, priests, that the disobedient shall be sus- 

pended (from his position as co-resident). And thus shall he 
be placed under discipline :—The superior may declare by words 
or intimate by signs, ‘I suspend you:’ or he may say, ‘ Return 
not to this place:’ or ‘Take away your bowl and robes:’ or, 
‘I have no need of your services.’ Should any of these forms 
be used, the co-resident is suspended, but not otherwise.” 


A co-resident priest thus suspended did not seek recon- 
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ciliation. But Buddha decreed :— 


6. TI direct, priests, that those who are suspended shall not 
be without seeking forgiveness. He who does not seek forgive- 
ness is guilty of Dukkata ” ; 

Some upajjhdyo, upon forgiveness being solicited, refused to 
be reconciled. This was reported to Buddha, who decreed :— 


7. “I direct, priests, that forgiveness be granted.” 


Notwithstanding this direction, some of the upajjhéyo would 
not forgive; and the co-resident priests being discouraged, left 
the priesthood, or joined themselves to other religious communi- 
ties. Upon this Buddha decreed: —- 


8. “It is not proper, priests, to refuse forgiveness when it is 
solicited. He who refuses to forgive is guilty of Dukkata.” 


Some superiors suspended the obedient, and permitted the 
disobedient to remain free. This being reported to Buddha, he 
decreed :— 

9. “It is not proper, priests, to suspend those who perform 
their duty. He who does so is guilty of Dukkata.” 

10. “It is improper, priests, not to suspend those who . 
neglect their duty. He who does not place such under suspen- 
sion, is guilty of Dukkata.” 

On one occasion a Brahmin requested ordination, but the 
priests (to whom he applied) were not willing to grant his 
request ; upon which he pined away with grief, lost his colour 
and became very unhappy. Buddha noticed the change in his 
appearance, and enquired respecting the cause. They informed 
him ; upon which he asked, “Does any priest remember any 
good deed performed by this Brahmin?” Sériputto said that 
he remembered a good act; for that on one occasion the 








* Or: “ Priests, I command to forgive,” for the permission or direction is 
always regarded as a command when spoken by Buddha. 
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Brahmin directed food to be put into his bowl. Buddha 
praised Sériputto for remembering a kind act, and directed 
him to make the Brahmin a priest. Sdriputto enquired what 
formula he should use in ordaining him. Upon this Buddha 
called a meeting of the priests, and said :— 

11. “Priests, [formerly permitted Upasampadd to be given 
upon the three-fold repetition of the Sarana. From this time I. 
revoke this permission. I now direct Upasampada to be given 
by, including the announcement (aes), a four-fold act.* 
And thus shall Upasampadé be given. A fluent and learned. 
priest shall present the proposition to the Sangho,t and say: 

***Hear me, my Lord the Sangho; such a persont seeks 
Upasampadé under such a venerable person.§ If it be a 
convenient time for the Saygho, the Sangho will give M. 
Upasampada under N. as his superior (or upajjhdyo),. This is 
the proposition :— 

“*Hearme, my Lord the Saygho. This M.seeks Upasampadd 
under the venerable N. The Sanghogives Upasampadé to M. 
under N. as his superior. If any venerable one consent to M. 
receiving Upasampada under N. as his superior, let him remain 
silent. Jf he do not consent, let him speak. A second time I 
repeat the same thing :— ; 

“¢ Hearme, my Lordthe Sapgho. This M. seeks Upasampadé 
under the venerable N. The Sangho gives Upasampadé to M. 
’ under N.as his superior. If any venerable one consents to M. 
receiving Upasampadé under N. as his superior, let him remain 
silent.’ If he do not consent, let him speak. A third time I 
repeat the same :— 








* Thavis, an announcement of the intention, and the question being put 
thrice to the assembly. 7 

+ A chapter of the order, 

t For this I shall substitute “ M.” 

§ For this I shall substitute “N." 
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“Here me,my Lord the Sangho. This M. seeks Upasam- 
_ padé under the venerable N. The Sapgho gives Upasampadé 
to M. under N. ashis superior. If any venerable one consent to 
M, receiving Upasampadé under N. as his superior, let him remain 
silent. If he do not consent, let him speak. 

“ ¢pasampadé is given to M. under N. as his superior. The 
Sangho consents, and therefore is silent: and thus I receive it.’ ” 


A priest after having received ordivation acted improperly, . 
The priest remonstrated with him, saying “I'riend, act not thus ; 
such conductis not lawful. He replied: ‘ I did not request you, 
venerable men, to give me Upasampadé. Why did you give it 
to me unsolicited?” They reported the case to Buddha, who 
decreed : 

12. “It is not proper, priests, to give Upasampada to those 

who do not solicit it. He who thus gives Upasampadé is guilty 
of Dukkata. I direct, priests, that Upasampada be given upon 
"a request (of the candidate). It must, priests, be requested as 
follows :— 
_ “The person seeking Upasampadé must come to the Sangho, 
and, removing his robe from one shoulder, worship the feet of 
the priests; he must then kneel down, and raising his clasped 
hands, say: ‘ My Lord the Saggho, I request Upasampadé. My 
-Lord the Sangho, compassionate me, and raise me up.’ * 

“A fluent and learned priest shall then lay the proposal 
before the Sapgho, and say: ‘ Hear me, my Lord the Sapgho,’ 
&c., using the formula prescribed in the foregoing precept.” 


At that time many persons in Réjagaha supplied the priests 
with abundance of the most excellent food. A Brahmin noticing 
this, thought: ‘These sons of Sdkyaact in a becoming and virtuous 

“Manner : they eat good food, and sleep in places defended from 


$$ rere so ee, 








* The comment says, either from a state of vive, or from the lower order 
of a novice, st 
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the wind. It will be advantageous, if I become one of that 
priesthood. He accordingly requested, and obtained ordination. 
At length, the supply of food brought to the monastery was 
diminished, and he was directed to take his bowl and collect 
alms: this he declined, saying, that if they gave him food, he 
would remain; but if not, he would leave the priesthood. 

“ What ! friend,” said they ; “did you become a priest for the sake 
of your belly?” “Truly I did,” he replied. The virtuous priests, 
being much dissatisfied, related the circumstance to Buddha, 
who reproved the offender, and decreed : -- 


13. “TI direct, priests, that those who give Upasampadé 
shall declare the four Nissaya (or things incumbent on a priest). 
Ist, The priesthood is for the purpose of living upon food 
collected as alms. This is that to which you are to attend as 
long as you live. 2nd, The priesthood is for the purpose of 
wearing garments made of cast-away cloth. This is that to 
which you are to attend so long as you live. $Srd, The priest- 
hood is for the purpose of residing. at the foot of atree. To 
this you are to attend so long as you live. 4th, The priesthood 
is for the purpose of using as medicine the urine of horned 
cattle. ‘To this you are to attend so long as you live. ” 


This appears to have been the original rule for the priest- 
hood, but it was soon modified ; and now under each head articles 
are arranged, called “ Extras allowed” (Atirékalibhé*). The 
four Nissaya, or necessaries, are food, raiment, dwelling, and 
medicine. Under the first, in addition to food ‘collected in 
the alms-bowl, the extras allowed are, food brought to the 
temples for the priests generally ; daily food furnished by 
individual benefactors ; food of which they are invited to partake 
at the houses of their disciples and others ; food given on certain 
days, on the Péya days (the days of the changes of the moon); 





* eHiedma@on. 
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and on occasional days. These extras in a great measure 
nullify the original rule. 

Under the second, or raiment, in addition to garments made 
of cast-away cloth, or refuse, they are permitted to wear robes 
made of linen, cotton, silk, woollen cloth, hempen cloth, or 
apparently anything which will take a yellow colour. 

Under the head of a dwelling, in addition to living at the 
foot of a tree, they are allowed to dwell in temples, halls 
square houses, terraced buildings, and caves. 

Under the head of medicine, they are allowed, in addition to 
cows’ urine, ghee, butter, oi], honey, and sugar. By these 
“atiréka ldbho” the ascetic principle is destroyed. 

From the next precept it would appear that these extras were 
only occasional at the commencement of the system. 

A young man solicited admission to the priesthood, and they 
immediately informed him of the four Nissaya. He replied, 
“ Tf asa priest Lam to be subject to these rules, Iam unwilling 
to enter the priesthood,” and went away disgusted. They 
informed Buddha, who ordained— 

14. “ Priests, the Nissaya shall not be previously declared 
to the (applicant for ordination). He who declares them is 
guilty of Dukkata. I direct, priests, that they be declared at 
the time of giving Upasampada. ” 

At one time Upasampad& was given in assemblies where 
only two or three priests were present. This being reported to 
Buddha, he decreed :— 

15. “ Priests,it is not proper that Upasampadd should be 
given in an assembly of less than ten priests. Whoever gives 
Upasampadd in a smaller assembly is guilty of Dukkata. I 
direct, priests, that Upasampad& be given in an assembly of 
ten priests, or of more than ten. ” 


. At that time, some priests who had only received Upasampadé 
one or two years assumed the office of superior (upajjhféya), and 
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received co-resident priests. This being perceived by Buddha, 
he decreed :-— 

16. ‘It is not proper, priests, that any one of less than ten 
years’ standing shall give Upasampadé. He who does so is 
guilty of Dukkata. I direct, priests, Upasampadd to be given 
by those who are of ten years’ standing, or of more than ten 
years.’ 


There were priests of more than ten years’ standing, who 
where neither eloquent nor learned; and when they became 
superiors, it sometimes happened that the subordinate was more 
learned than his spiritual father; and from this many evils arose. 
This being represented to Buddha, he decreed :— 

17. “ Priests, it is not proper that one who is incompetent 
and unlearned should give Upasampadd: he who does so is 
guilty of Dukkata; I direct that Upasampadé shall be given 
by priests competent and learned, who are of ten or more 
years’ standing.” 

Afterwards, as many of the superiors had removed to other 
places, or had left the priesthood, or had died, great disorders 
prevailed among the priests, some of whom became slovenly 
and irregular in their habits. To remedy this Buddha decreed:— 

18. “I direct, priests, that there be preceptors.” 

The dchariyo or teacher stood in the same relationship to the 
antéwasiko or pupil, that the superior stood in to his co-resident 
priest. The rules belonging to preceptor and pupil are precisely 
the same as those respecting superior and co-resident ; and itis 
not necessary here to repeat them. ‘The receiving a pupil is 
called “to give (Nissaya or) proximity,” as the pupil was to 
reside with his teacher, unless his presence was required by his 
upajjhdyo or superior. 

( To be continued.) 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CHILAW AND PUTTALAM, NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


By A. O. Bropig, Esq. 





Tue District of Chilaw and Puttalam forms the maritime 
portion of the North-Western Province, and is bounded by the 
Northern Provinee, Seven Kéralés, Western Province, and the 
sea. Its length from North to South is about eighty miles, 
and its breadth is irregular, but averages probably sixteen or 
somewhat less. 

The general appearance is flat, especially along the coasts : 
towards the interior, low undulating ridges and a few isolated 
granite groups are observed. The whole surface, except where 
salt-water marshes occur, or cultivation has been established, 
is covered with dense jungles containing valuable timber trees.: 

Divisions. 

The District is not physically divided in any way, with this 
exception, that from Kalpitiyato Maédampé (about fifty miles) 
there runs a narrow, low, sandy peninsula, the northern portion 
of which is termed Akkaraippattu, and which is separated from 
the mainland by the gulf of Kalpitiya, Quiparawa canal, and 
Kadupiti-oya, successively. From its northern extremity, a 
narrow chain of islands runs towards Mannér and has doubtless, 
in a previous age, formed a continuation of the peninsula. For 
financial purposes, however, the District is divided into the 
following sections :— ; 

(1.) Puttalam district. 
(2.) Chilaw District, Northern division, 
(3.) Chilaw District, Southern Division. 

(1.) The first-of these is sub-divided into six pattis 
(Puttalam, Kalpitiya, Akkarai, Pomparippu, Kumérawanni, 
and Rajawanni pattis), : 
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(2.) The second into twelve (A’nawulunddwa and Munnas- 
sarama pattus of Demala-pattu, Chilaw, Demala, Munnas- 
sarama, and A’nawulunddwa Pattus of Chilaw-pattu ; Kuméra- 
-wanni, Pandita, Pérawili, Kurambé, Réjawanni, and Kirimetiyd 
Patttis). : 

(3.) The last into four: namely, Yégam, Meda Palita, 
O'tara Palita, and Kamala Pattu. 

Popul :tion. 

The entire population, as obtained from the official returns 
of last year, is 38,370. 

It would appear from statements now before me, that the 
number of males exceeds that of females by about eight per 
ceut. That this difference really exists is improbable; the 
mistake is caused in part by those feelings, which have hitherto 
made it all but impossible to obtain correct statistical returns 
in Ceylon, (namely, a dread that every census is the prelade to 
increased taxation, and a superstitious dislike to any numbering 
of the people); and in part, because females are regarded in so 
degraded a light, that if care be not taken, they are on such ° 
occasions altogether omitted. The excellent Ordinance con- 
cerning statute labour, which is soon to come into force, will, 
among other advantages, also have this—that it will much 
facilitate the drawing up of correct population returns. 

. Rivers. 

There are no navigable rivers in the District. The most 
important are the Kalé-oya, Dedurn-oya, and Kadupiti- 
oya. Of these, the two latter are the only ones which are not 
entirely dry during several months of each year ; but even this 
pre-eminence is, I think, duetotheir channels being so horizontal 
* and so low for some miles above their embouchures, that the 
water of the sea penetrates far inland. During the dry season 
there is consequently little or no current. 

The Kadiipiti-oya,. from Médampé to about two miles 
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north of Chilaw, at all times contains sea-water, and forms 
@ portion of the Colombo-Puttalam canal. Immediately at 
Madampé an embankment is thrown across the stream for 
the purpose of filling a large tank belonging to the village. 

All the above rivers, taking their rise among the Kurunégala 
hills far to the east, are liable to sudden floods, even at times 
when the country through which a great portion of their course 
runs, is parched by lengthened droughts. On such occasions, 
the channels fill up with almost inconceivable rapidity, and the 
stream which might be crossed almost dry, becomes, in the 
course of an hour or two, a wide, deep, swift torrent. Itis from 
this circumstance, that the Dedura-oya is termed by the Tamils 
the Mayawan-iru, “ sudden river.” P 

Lakes, 

There is no natural fresh-water lake; but owing to the 
extensive cultivation of paddy, numberless tanks or reservoirs, 
some of them several miles in circumference, are scattered over 
the country. 

The only salt-water lakes are those at which are situated 
the salt-pans of Puttalam, Natchchikalli, Karativd, Tilléadi, 
Udaippankarai, &c.; and those which form part of the canal 
from Chilaw to Pattalam. The Gulf of Kalpitiya, which is 
about eighteen miles long, and from two to six broad, may, from 
its land-locked position and its shallowness, be regarded as a 
lake; in fact, such is its usual designation among the Buropean 
descendants. 

Harbours. 

There is only one harbour in the District, namely, Kal- 
pitiya, It is situated near the opening of the gulf to which it 
gives the name. The channel to sea-ward is unfortunately 
tortuous and shallow; small native craft can therefore alone 
avail themselves of it. About four or five miles to the north 
of the town there is, however, a spacious bay, which can be 
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entered by vessels of considerable burden, and in which, I under- 
stand, they can always ride with tolerable safety. Itis locally 
known under the name of Dutch Bay. Were a good road 
formed from it to Kalpitiya, it would, I have no doubt, give a 
considerable impulse to trade, by relieving merchants from the 
risk and expense of removing their cargoes to the mainland in 
small boats or canoes. 

The whole of the remaining portion of the sea-coast, either 
in consequence of shoals or from the violence of the constant 
surf, is inaccessible ; and owing to the existence of bars, which 
run across the mouths of the Deduru-oya and Chilaw rivers, 
coasting vessels are prevented from making an entrance there. 


Water Communication, 

There is only one canal in the District, that which connects 
Kalpitiya with Colombo. It was originally projected and 
partially opened by the Dutch, but was only brought into an 
efficient state about twenty yearsago. By means of it a great 
portion of the trade of the District is carried on ; boats from 
the Southern Province coming up either empty, or with small 
cargoes of furniture, betel leaves, jack fruits, &c., and taking 
away salt, copperah, paddy, &c., to Negombo and Colombo. 
It is very much to be regretted that of late this canal has 
again fallen into bad order, and during several months of each 
year is laid quite dry at various points. 

That such should at any future period be the case, is, how- 
ever, not at all probable ; and it may therefore be confidently 
expected that the trade of the District will rapidly and steadily 
increase. 

Land Communication. 

There are only three high roads in the District, all of which 
centre at Puttalam ; they lead respectively to Colombo, Kuruné- 
gala, and Anurddhapura. 

The first is at present in a state of tolerable repair, and is 
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everywhere passable for vehicles, the requisite bridges having 
been constructed. It is not a road of much importance, as all 
heavy and bulky goods to be conveyed in its direction are, of 
course, taken by water. 
. The second has of late years received considerable attention; 
bridges have been made, embankments thrown up, &c. There 
isa great and rapidly increasing traffic along it; many thousand 
pounds’ worth of salt being annually taken up it to the interior. 
The third has as yet been only partially opened, and is not 
available for carts. Large quantities of cotton, paddy, &c., 
are, however, brought down by it to the coasts, and the natives 
living on the borders of thisand the Northern Province inform 
me that they derive much advantage fromit, even in its present 


imperfect state. 
Climate. 


The climate of the District in its general features resembles 
that of other parts of the Island similarly situated. For farther 
details I am unable to refer to any paper except that which I 
had lately the honor to submit to the Society, and deem it 
unnecessary to state more than merely that, from observations 
continued for one year (from Ist August, 1847, to 31st July, 
1848) and registered at 9a.M., at noon, and at 3 r.m., it 
appears that :-— 

The highest temperature remarked was ... 91°25 Fahr, 


The lowest ee aie 72°00 
The highest mean of any month was in Mars 85° 796 
The lowest do. do. in December 78-229 
Average temperature at 9 a.m. se 80°142 
Do. do. noon . eo 82°735- 
Do. do. 3 PM. eee 82°675 


General mean temperature at Puttalam *... 79°718 
Extreme range between 9 a.m. and 3 P.M. 19°25 
That the South-West wind occurred on ... 205 days. 

Do. North-East ove « 7% 
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That the number of calm days was we =. 84 
Do. do. rainy days... oe 112 
Do. do. days with thunder ... 98 

Thunderstorms at Puttalam ... ew 21 

Health. 


All that part of the District which is freely exposed to the 
influence of the sea-breese is on the whole healthy, but towards 
the interior, where lofty forests check all circulation of air, and 
where extensive swamps and neglected tanks give rise to 
noxious miasma, the people are much subject to fever, lingering 
ulcers, and various cutaneous diseases. During the prevalence 
of the N.E. Monsoon, the wind traverses the pestilential 
marshes just mentioned before reaching the maritime parts, 
and gives rise to sickness there. 

Cholera occasionally visits the District, but seems to occur 
only in September and October—that is, immediately preceding 
the commencement of the rain. It is at least possible, that 
the drinking of water from the small pools loaded with decay- 
ing vegetable and animal matter may, in some way, be con- 
nected with the occurrence of this disease. It is a common 
—and apparently correct—remark, that any decided change of 
weather causes a cessation of the disease. 

In stating that the maritime pattus are healthy, I ought 
to have excepted the village of Kalpitiya, in which the num- 
ber of deaths, especially among the females, is truly lamentable. 
This state of things has;so far as I can learn, only existed 
since the town has been surrounded with numerous cocoanut 
topes, which, in combination with narrow winding lanes, 
effectually prevent ventilation, and would very probably be in 
a great measure removed, if one‘or more straight roads were 
cut running East and West from the sea to the gulf. 

Regarding the quantity of rain, moisture in the atmosphere, 
é&c., no observations have, so far as I am aware, been made. - 

Ez 
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The natives unanimously concur in stating, that at one time 
_ the jungle pattus were much more healthy than at present, 
and account for the change by the existence of numerous tanks, 
then used for irrigation, but now neglected. 


Geology. 

The geology of the District presents little that is attractive, 
except indeed to those who turn their attention to the minuter 
varications in the older rocks. 

All along the sea-coast there are a series of horizontal beds 
of sandstone, belonging in all probability to the present forma- 
tion, and never elevated more than a very few feet above the 
present water level. The rock itself varies in structure, and 
contains numerous enclosed shells and coral lines, apparently 
identical with spécies existing in the neighbouring ocean. 
’ The shells in many cases retain the enamel, and are in all 
respects as perfect as if they had just been washed into the beach. 

At Karativi, fourteen miles to the North of Puttalam, there 
are various strata of calcareous rock, some friable as marl,. 
some highly indurated. These also undoubtedly belong to the. 
present formation. 

The soil of the maritime parts is in general sandy, but 
interspersed with rich alluvial earth, potters’ clay, and fresh 
water marl of recent origin. Towards the interior, where the 
isolated granite rocks previously mentioned appear, large 
deposits of cabook gravel are met with. 

That changes in the relative positions of sea and land have 
occurred here within the historic period, seems to be proved by 
the existence of a tradition to the effect, that in the time of the 
famed Queen Alliarasani, the Gulf of Kalpitiya had no opening 
to the Northward, but communicated with the sea by a channel 
running in the line of the present Chilaw Canal; that the 
Queen abovenamed used to proceed from Kudiremalai to the 
Akkaraip-pattu by land; and that a great flood came, buried 
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her palace under the waves, and, bursting through a neck of 
land, converted the lake-into a gulf, which form it still retains. 


Mineralogy. 

No gems have been found in this District ; and the only ore 
which I have heard of is the bog iron ore, procured in consider- 
able quautities, a few miles to the south of Chilaw, and smelted 
by the natives, who have, it appears, vLserved its reproduction. 

Nitre used.at one time to be procured from various caves. 
One of these I visited, and have reason to believe that the salt 
was not formed naturally, but was obtained artificially from 
the dung of countless bats which have their abode in the grotto. 

Salt is procured in large quantities by evaporation of sea- 
water, and indeed forms the chief source of public revenue. 
The greater portion of it is obtained by means of artificial pans ; 
a few hundred bushels are, however, occasionally spontaneously 
formed near Kalpitiya, during the dry season. 

At Uppukulam, fifteen miles N. W. of Puttalam, the natives 
affirm that a very bitter kind of salt (Epsom?) is to be 
procured. I have not, however, had any opportunity of verify- 
ing the statement. 

Springs: 
No medical or thermal springs are known. 
Soil, Agriculture, §'e.. 

As previously mentioned, a great portion of the soil in the 
maritime districts is a silicious sand, more or less mixed with 
comminated shells. Where granite rocks exist, a reddish loam 
takes the place of the sand ; and on the margin of rivers and 
lakes a rich black mould, well adapted for the cultivation of 
paddy, is to be met with. In some places a retentive clay 
exists and is used in the manufacture of bricks, &. 


The two staple vegetable products of the District are cocoa- 
nuts and paddy. 
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All the country lying along the sea-coast is occupied by topes 
of cocoanut trees, which flourish in a soil consisting apparently 
of pure sand. The finest plantations which I have seen are at 
Madampe, on the site of the former pepper gardens; but the 
whole eastern side of the Akkaraip-patte yields good crops, 
which the natives attribute in part to the.existence of thin 
sandstone beds a few feet under the surface of the ground. 
Below these strata there is water, and it appears that this, by 
capillary attraction, rises through the stone, thus keeping the 
roots damp, and at the same time preventing them from being 
constantly immersed in stagnant water. 

The tree seems to flourish best-in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea, and I have frequently seen it growing well with its 
roots partially immersed in salt water. Owing apparently to 
the porousness of the soil, an elevation of a few feet is found. 
to act nearly as prejudicially as a removal to a distance of 
several miles from the coast. The benefits which the cocoanut 
tree bestows on the natives are so well known that it is un- 
necessary to particularize them. The oi/ which is in such 
general use is usually obtained by expression, one end of a bent 
lever being inserted into a large mortar-shaped vessel so as to 
rub against the inner surface, while the other is attached to the 
draught cattle. The cake which is left is called poonac; it 
contains a large quantity of oil, and is used for fattening 
poultry, cattle, dc. 

There are about 950,000 cocoanut trees in the District; and 
as about 80 are generally placed on an acre, it would appear 
that about 12,000 acres are devoted to this plant, each acre 
being worth a rent of from 20s, to 60s. Each tree yields from 
25 to 70 nuts, though some occasionally are found to give a 
crop six or eight times greater than this ; but in those cases 
the nuts are generally’ small. 

From 1,000 to 1,500 nuts yield on an average a bar of 
copperah (the dried kernel), and this yields about 140 seers 
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or 320 lbs. of oil. Theaverage price of copperah is from 22s. 
to 30s. and above, per bar; thatof oi/ 24d. to 82d. per bottle; 
and that of poonac about <d. per Ib., and from 8s. 9d. to 11s. 
8d. per bar. - One bar of copperah yields about 210 Ibs. “of 
poonac. 

There are, besides those already enumerated, certain other 
products of the cocoanut tree, which add to the profits of the 
planter. Thus, the leaves split lengthways and then woven 
together by means of the leaflets, form what are called cadjans, 
of which 100 sell for 1s. 6d. or 2s.; or if the cadjans be woven 
into a sort of continuous sheet or mat, called a karisapku 
(twelve cadjans making from four to six karisapkus), a hun- 
dred of these are worth 4s. or 4s. 6d. Again, 250 to 300 nats 
give 1,000 fathoms of coir rope, worth about 2s. 6d. In fact, 
the uses of this tree are endless. 

As might be expected, the prices of the various products ob- 
tained from the cocoanut tree vary extremely in different parts 
of the District. To prevent misunderstanding, I give separately 
the usual prices at Kalpitiya in the north, and Mddampe in 
the south. At both places the tree flourishes and is cultivated 
to a great extent. 

At Kalpitiya the cocoanuts are worth about £1. 10s. per 
1,000. Poonac from 8s. 9d. to 11s. 8d. per bar (onequarter 
of a ton). Copperah, £1. ls. to £2. 3s. per bar. Oil 5d. to 
53d. per seer. : 

About 300,000 cocoanuts are annually exported from Kal- 
pitiya, almost the whole quantity going to the Continent of . 
India; a few thousands besides are sent over in the husk for’ 
planting. From the same port 1,000 bars of copperah go to 
Colombo, 100-to the Northern Province, and 2,000 to the Coast; 
the last-mentioned paying an export duty of 2} percent. A 
small quantity of oil is sent to Jaffna, and occasionally a little 
to the Coast. Return dhonies take about 50,000 cadjans to 
India annually ; these pay a duty of 24 per cent., and are worth 
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at Kalpitiya from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 100, but at the places 
where they are made not more than from 7d. to 9d. per 100. 

At Médampe, on the other hand, copperah is worth from 
£1. 28. 6d. to £2. 5s. per bar; poonac, gd. per Ib., and oil 
from 2}d. to 33d. per bottle. About 10,000 or 12,000 bars of 
copperah are annually taken to Colombo for sale. 

I ought perhaps to add, that the tree is generally at first 
grown in nurseries, and that it will bear transplanting at a 
considerable age. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the upset Government price 
for land is as high here as in districts of which the capabilities 
have already been ascertained. Capitalists are unwilling to 
give the price demanded, knowing, as they do, that natives are 
in the habit of selling equally good land at rates a half or a 
third lower: and, on the other hand, they are deterred from 
buying the ground from natives, partly on account of the diffi- 
culty which they would experience in purchasing large con- 
tinuous tracts, and partly from a dread lest their title to the 
land might at a future period be disputed by Government, 
which would most probably occur in numerous cases. 

The native mill, being a very imperfect apparatus, large 
quantities of copperah are annually sent out of the District, 
chiefly to Colombo. It is much to be desired that the oil 
itself should alone be transported ; and this cannot be expected 
until some better kind of mill has been introduced. Many 
years ago an Englishman began to construct such an apparatus 
at Kalpitiya; it was made on the plan adopted in Europe, 
- where a heavy vertical wheel is forced to move in a circular 
path over the substance to be crushed. 

The cultivation of the cocoanut is extending very rapidly, 
and,as the District affords every facility for water traffic, it 
may be presumed that the number of topes will be increased 
year after year. 

The farming system adopted with regard to this plant is 
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that customary in many parts of the East. The andere 
places on the grounds one or more peasant families, who take 
charge of the plants until they are in full bearing—that is, for 
from four to eight years—at the end of which time the tenant 
receives one-half of the trees as bis hire, This gives him, how- 
ever, no claim to the land itself. Occasionally, instead of 
making this division, the proprietor dismisses the cultivator, 
after paying him at the rate of a shilling, or a dollar, for each 
tree. It is almost unnecessary to add, that during the first 
three or four years the plants must be watered daily in 3d 
weather, 

I know of no more legitimate source of public revenue yu 
a small tax on fruit-bearing: cocoanut trees. Whenever this 
has been proposed, the natives have made a great outcry ; but 
it is quite notorious, and is indeed freely acknowledged by 
themselves, that no sooner is a man in possession of a small 
cocoanut tope, than he is independent for the rest of his life ; 
he has absvlutely nothing to do but to pluck the fruit, eat one 
portion, and sell the remainder. The paddy cultivator has to 
labour during several months to obtain one crop, and even this 
he may lose from unfavourable weather ;—he is taxed. On the 
contrary, the cocoanut cultivator has merely to water his trees 
for two or three years,and then he may safely reckon on a 
continuous crop for forty or fifty years, and this without any 
further labour on his part ;—he is not taxed. 

In the interior, where the cocoanut does not thrive so well 
as along the coast, the natives turn their attention to the culti- 
vation of various grains—in an especial manner to that of paddy. 
Of this plant, a great many varieties are known, which bow- 
ever, so far as this District is concerned, may be divided into 
_two great classes, according to whether they ripen in four 
or in three months. The former being sown from July to’ 
December, yiélds the Maha harvest (@stdo@Jes®) in January, 
February, and March. The latter, placed in the ground between 
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April and July, ripens in August or September, giving the 
Yala harvest (©@ GOJe®). Those kinds of paddy known 
as Mé-vi (®:5), Tlankalaiyan (Qermateowes), Hunarawdla 
(4329682@) are only sown forthe Mahaharvest. Most, if not 
all of the rest, may be used for either crop. 

The natives here, as elsewhere, make their tanks too shallow, 
the embankments unequal in height throughout, and the par- 
tition mounds too numerous. To shew the evil effects of these 
mistakes, and the best means by which they are to be obviated, 
would require more room than can be allowed in this sketch. 

The farm system is that which has been the curse of India 
from time immemorial; and it prevails, I believe, in every part 
of the Island, It is liable to slight modifications, but its 
general features may be thus described. 

No landed proprietor farms his own ground. Twice annually 
he comes to an agreement with a number of peasants, each of 
— takes charge of the field allotted to him for that one 
crop.” When the grain has been threshed and the Government 
share deducted, the remainder is divided into four equal 
shares, thus :— 

Proprietor 3 Cattle; Seed-corn; Cultivator. 


In general, the landlord provides the cattle and seed-corn, 
the peasant feeding the former as long as they are employed 
on the ground. 

In most cases no particular arrangement is made regarding 
the straw. Any one who pleases may take it. In fact, owing 
to the bad system pursued in reaping, one-half or more of it is 
left in the field as stubble. 

Unless either the large proprietors can be induced to farm their 
own lands, or the natives can be induced to combine to some 
extent in all objects for the mutual benefit of the inhabitants 





* Of course it frequently happens that a peasant cultivates the same field 
during several successive years, 
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of each village, and until leases for lengthened periods are 
adopted, the peasant has no encouragement in endeavour- 
ing to- improve his farm, and it is utterly hopeless to expect 
any great improvement in this branch of agriculture. 

Such then are some of those circumstances which tend to act 
injuriously on agriculture. There still remains to be noticed 
the train of evils arising from the manner in which the grain 
tax is levied, a system which, however defective it may be, can- 
not be easily dispensed with. This subject is, however, one of 
too great importance to be treated of in this abstract. 

Much land being so situated that it cannot be irrigated, is 
reserved for the cultivation of what are called “fine grains,” 
such as kurakkan, menéri, sesamum, &e. 

The system pursued is most destructive ; the same piece of 
ground being sown only once in five, ten, or fifteen years, and 
the land allowed to become covered with wood in the intervals. 
The ashes of this brashwood form the only manure employed, 
The natural effects of a plan by which each peasant must 
possess a number of separate patches of land, each large 
enough to give him a sufficient crop for one year, are abundantly 
evident. I have often travelled for days together through 
nothing but chena land—so the clearings are termed—with- 
out seeing more than a very few trees of any value as timber. 

Nothing but the introduction of the use of manures can 
check the inherent evils of the system. 

These plants then—the cocoanut, paddy, and fine grains— 
employ the greater portion of the agricultural population; 
others are however cultivated, and of the more important I 
shall give short notices. 

Tobacco is to be met with all over the District; but more atten- 
tion is paid to it at and to the south of Chilaw than elsewhere. 

The system of cultivation is as follows. The ground during 
from six to twelve months is manured by railing off suc- 
cessively small portions of the field and using those as cattle 
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folds. There are two seasons for sowing tobacco: that for the 
Mahé harvest is sown in December and January, and cut in 
March and April; that for the Yala harvest is sown in June 
and July, and cut in September. Throughout the greater 
portion of the District the Maha harvest alone is looked to. 
In the extreme south the Yala is that to which sole attention 
is directed. Two months after sowing, the young plants, which 
have then four or five leaves each, are removed from the 
nursery and planted in rows three feet apart. At intervals 
during three or four months the leaves are successively stripped 
off, dried partly in the sun and partly in sheds, and ultimately 
piled up in a small close room where they heat considerably. 
About ten leaves are obtained from each plant ; these are worth 
from 24d. to 4d., the cost of cultivation being about 14d. 
The large profit thus shown is, however, rather nominal 
than real, as lengthened droughts frequently rnin the crops; 
heavy rain occurring before the leaves are ripe proves equally 
injurious. The price of the leaves varies extremely ; the worst 
are not worth more than a few shillings per thousand, the very 
best not less than £6, and sometimes even £7 10s., for the 
same quantity. Those which bring this latter price are 
large, thick, viscous, and both taste and smell very strong. 
The method adopted in drying the produce and in mannufactur- 
ing it is extremely defective. 

If the land be rented out, the crop is divided thus :—Land- 
owner, Peasant, Cattle—equal shares. 

The Palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis, Linn.) is found in 
all the maritime portions of the District, but is not much prized. 
It is chiefly used for the purpose of obtaining from it toddy and 

jaggery. The wood of old trees answers admirably for rafters ; 

the kernels are cool and pleasant; and from the expressed 
juice of the husk surrounding the nut a kind of paste called 
Punattoo is made. In the Northern parts of the Island this 
substance forms an important article of food. 
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The Kitul (Caryota urens, Linn.) grows freely towards the 
interior, but is not much cultivated ; the jaggery obtained from 
it is considered superior to all others. 

The Talipot (Corypha umbraculifera, Linn.) is all but un- 
known. : 

The Areka palm (Areca catechu, Linn.) is very extensively 
cultivated in the southern part of the District. It begins to 
bear about six years after being planted, and produces, on 
an average, 100 nuts annually; these are worth on the spot 
from 24d. to 44d. per hundred. The tree is short-lived, 
generally shewing signs of decay after twenty years or so. 
During the supremacy of the Portuguese and Dutch the 
natives at Puttalam were in the habit of paying their taxes 
in “ betel nuts”; these must, however, have been procured 
from other Districts, as it is found that the tree does not 
thrive anywhere near the village. The plants shoot up 
rapidly during the first few years, but then die away suddenly. 
The present produce is unequal to the demand; large quantities 
are consequently brought from the southern parts of the 
Island, where the soilis better adapted to the plant. 

Plantains (Musa sapientum, Linn.) grow abundantly every- 
where, but little attention is paid to the selection of good 
varieties. 

The Betel creeper (Sin. bulatvela, Q@SO1¢@) is found in 
every village, but only towards the south are large gardens 
given up to this plant. 

Pepper was at one time cultivated to a great extent near 
Madampe, but is now totally neglected, the natives believing 
that if ground be devoted to it alone, the expenses of the culti- 
vation would not be covered, and that, if allowed to clamber 
round cocoanut trees, these would be destroyed. 

Coffze grows freely and the fruit is collected by the natives, 
but it is of course of little or no value. 

Cinnamon is found abundantly about eight miles to the 
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south of Puttalam, and also in other parts of the District ; the 
bark used to be collected during the existence of the Govern- 
ment monopoly, and the villagers still gather small quantities 
of it. 

The Bread fruit (Artocarpus incisa, Lion.) and Jack (Arto- 
carpus integrifolia, Linn.) are much cultivated towards the 
south; the former grows well at Kalpitiya. 

The Sapan wood ( Cesalpina Sappan, Linn.—Siy. patangi, 
om) grows in the District, but Iam not aware that it is 
collected for sale. 

In some parts of the District Hemp (Ceylon—Sin. hana, 
<0, Crotalaria juncea, Linn.) is raised in considerable 
quantities ; but the absence of pure running streams is a great 
obstacle in the way of the cultivator; it is chiefly employed 
by fishermen. 

Formerly, when the collection of cheya (Oldenlandia 
umbellata, Linn.,—Sin. séyan mula) was a Government mono- 
poly, large quantities used to be obtained from the sandy 
downs which gird the coast; that growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kalpitiya was considered to be of the best 
quality. A peculiar caste of people employ themselves to a 
considerable extent in digging up and drying the root, which 
yields a very brilliant, and I believe permanent red dye. 
About ten or fifteen tons of this article are exported annually 
to the Continent of India. 

It may be proper to mention that at Kalpitiya considerable 
quantities of a kind of seaweed are dried and sent to different 
parts of the Island, where it is usually termed Jaffna moss. 
Gracillaria lichenoides, Grev. 

The process of preparation consists simply in washing it in 
fresh water and drying it several times in succession ; when 
boiled and allowed to cool, it forms a transparent, nearly taste- 
less, but, I am told, nourishing jelly. The preparation of the 
plant was first commenced in 1806, at which time the usual 
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price was 9d. per lb.; it has now however fallen to 1}d., but 
the process is less carefully conducted than formerly. 

The fruits and vegetables are the same as in other parts of 
the low-country ; but no attention whatever being paid to their 
cultivation, the produce of the majority is poor and insipid. 
English vegetables have at various times been planted; but 
lettuces, radishes, and some kinds of bean are the only ones 
which appear capable of accommodating themselves to the 
climate. 

Cotton grows wild over the whole District, and the product 
used to be collected in large quantities. Cloth from English 
looms has, however, to a great extent, driven the native manu- 
facturer out of the market. , 


Timber. 

The whole face of the District, with the exception of a narrow 
strip along the sea-coast, being covered with wood, a consider- 
able variety of timber trees is to be met with. 

The commonest of these are the following :— 


English. Siphalese. Classical. 

Ebony ..- Kaluwara, n696  ... Diospyros Ebenum, Retz. 
Satinwood ... Buruta, Qé:0 .». Chloroxylon Swietenia, D.C. 

— Milla, 83dée .». Vitex altissima, Linn. 

— Halmilla, m»@S¢c .-. Berryfé Ammonilla, Rox. 
Tronwood* ... Palu, o& .-» Mimusops Indica, D.C. 

— Godapara, @o8H06 ... Dillenia retusa, Than. 

— Hora, emad --- Diptercarpus Zeylanicus, Thw. 
Jack «+» Kos, eaned .-» Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 


Teak «. Tékka, oo} —.... Tectona grandis, Linn. 


Of these, Jack is never found growing spontaneously, and of 
the Teak there are unfortunately but few specimens left, all 
the plantations of this tree formed in the southern part of the 





* The true tronwood trecis Messua ferrea, L. (Sig. ndgaha, @m,) 
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District having been cut down without any provision being 
made for a future supply. Some young plants were, however, 
brought up to Puttalam about a year ago, and have hitherto 
grown well. 

From some of the indigenous trees various gums and resins, 
valuable in the Arts and in Medicine, are obtained. 

: Fisheries. 

As might be presumed, a large number of persons are en- 
gaged in catching and in curing fish. For the former purpose 
various plans are adopted. The passing cooly or lazy villager 
obtains a savoury addition to his evening meal by cutting off 
and gradually emptying small portions of half-dried-up tanks ; 
while others attain the same end by pursuing shoals of fish 
along shallow channels, and suddenly dropping over them 
conical-shaped baskets. The quantity of fish caught in this 
way would appear extraordinary to those who have not had 
opportunities of observing that every collection of water, how- 
ever small, swarms with life. Those whose means are greater, 
make use of drag nets managed by two persons, which are used 
either in still water or else in the surf which beats against, 
and at short intervals surmounts, the shelves of rocks which 
line the coast. 

To catch large fish, hooks and lines, deep sea nets, and 
stake nets are employed. The latter are ingeniously con- 
stracted of saplings tied side by side, leaving interstices of 
half an inch or more. A fence of these is run out from the 
shore, and terminates in a series of arrow-headed chambers, 
Itisin these kraals that the majority of the turtle obtained here 
are caught. Another plan, in constant use among the natives, 
is to run a fence of saplings or nets from each side of a river, 
leaving only a small channel in the centre;in this channel 
they place either a long bag net, or else a series of baskets 
formed on the principle of a mouse trap, the fish entering 
with ease but being unable to effect their escape. Shrimp 
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fishers make use of a fine net worked in such a manner as to 
form a lengthened funnel-shaped figure, to the large circle 
forming the aperture of which small lead weights are attached. 
The net is carried folded over the left arm ; a rotatory motion 
is given to the weighted end, which is ultimately propelled to 
a considerable distance, and in such a manner as to fall on the 
water expanded and with the opening downwards; the lead 
weights immediately sink to the bottom and enclose within the 
circle the fish which happen to be on the spot. 

Large quantities of fish are dried, salted, and despatched to 
the interior ; the process is, however, carried out in the most 
imperfect manner, and the product, consequently, in many 
cases utterly unfit for consumption, is without doubt a fre- 
quent cause of illness among those who partake of it. 

Since the tax upon fish was removed, the trade in this article 
has very much diminished, and the boatmen are most anxious 
that the daty should again be levied. This may appear para- 
doxical, but I speak positively; all the chief fishers here 
having on one occasion expressed their opinions in my pre- 
sence, aud this under circumstances which makes me feel 
confident that such is the real state of feeling among them. 

The anomaly is easy of explanation. When the fish tax 
was farmed out, it was of course the interest of the renters 
that as much activity as possible should be displayed. They 
accordingly made advances to the poorer boatmen, caused 
their canoes and nets to be repaired, and in return constantly 
urged them to assiduity. The renter thus secured himself 
from loss, and the fisher, besides receiving an advance when 
in distress, found that he had by his industry secured for him- 
self a larger sum than hitherto. In fact, the wish for the tax 
is merely a modified acknowledgment of the advantages of 
capital. The people are too wanting in enterprise and too 
divided among themselves to unite for any useful purpose, and 
although aware of the advantages of industry, have not energy 
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enough to act upon this conviction without the constant 
admonitions of headmen, Like all Asiatics, they become 
utterly helpless if unprovided with chiefs. 


Domestic Animals. 


Of the domestic animals, no breed is, so far as Tam aware, 
peculiar to the District. Large quantities of cattle are annu- 
ally brought over from the Coast, and are bought up to be 
employed for the ploughing of paddy fields as draught or as 
pack cattle. There appear to be several breeds, but no trouble 
is taken in preserving or improving avy. The largest and 
handsomest are not considered so profitable as those of moderate 
size, but on this subject the natives appear to be gradually 
altering their opinion. Buffaloes in large numbers stray over 
the plains and through the jungles of the District; they are 
sluggish animals, are possessed of more physical strength 
than the common cattle, but are slow-paced and soon sicken 
and die if they have not. frequent opportunities of immersing 
themselves in water. They are used in farming, and are also 
commonly employed in carts, a practice which, I believe, is 
not general throughout the Island. Sheep and goats of several 
breeds are found in considerable numbers all along the coast. 
Towards the interior the natives entertain some prejudice 
against the rearing of them ; and indeed, owing to the habits of 
these animals, it would be troublesome keeping them in a 
District covered with forest and abounding in leopards. 

Of the larger cattle, it may, I think, with safety be said that, 
like guns, one-half at least are purchased, not from an expec- 
tation that they will yield any direct profit to the owner, but 
simply as a means of investing money ; thus they frequently 
form portions of the marriage gifts among the natives; and 
till the present high rate of interest ceases, and the people 
understand to some extent the principles of banking, and feel 
confidence in these establishments, the system will doubtless 
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continue. It is only on very rare occasions that cattle are 
killed for food ; the hides are invariably thrown away; and, in 
short, in a District abounding in pasture land, dairies, are 
unknown, milk and butter are rarities, and scarcely any 
benefit is derived from the existence of cows, buffaloes, or 
sheep. Alarge proportion of the natives along the coast 
being Muhammadans, pigs are only to be met with in two 
or three of the larger villages. An English breed has 
lately been introduced, thrives well, and is being gradually 
disseminated. 

During the last few years the amount of stock has been very 
greatly diminished by murrain; in.many places three-fourths 
of the animals have died. It is highly desirable that the 
natives should receive some simple instructions as to the 
method of treatment in such cases; hitherto charms alone 
have been applied, and the consequent loss to the country 
has been very great indeed. 


Wild Animals. 


It is only within a recent period that attention has, so far 
as I am aware, been paid to the zoology of the District. Iam 
therefore not prepared to enter into any details at present. So 
far as the better known and large animals are concerned, this 
may be mentioned :— 

Elephants ave abundant everywhere, and cause considerable 
injury to the cultivated lands. Accidents to human beings are 
however extremely rare. The jungle dear and the two species 
of leopard (commonly but falsely termed by Europeans, chetah 
or tiger) are common; the black variety is occasionally met 
with. Wild hogs are abundant, and frequently conimit great 
ravages in young cocoanut and plantain gardens, as do the 
porcupines. Herds of deer are to be seen grazing in the plains 
or trooping through the forest glades ; there are four species, 
if the musk deer be included. Juckals abound everywhere ; the 
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natives say that there are two distinct species, one large and 
red, the other smaller and dark, but I have not been able to 
verify this. Two varieties of the mungoose are to be seen in 
every piece of open jungle; they prove destructive to poultry, 
as do wild-cats and civets. The manis, or scaly ant-eater, I 
have met with on several occasions. It is used as food. The 
rivers and tanks abound with crocodiles, of which there appear 
to be two species, one attaining a length of eighteen or twenty 
feet, and formidable to men and cattle, the other seldom exceed- 
ing eight or ten feet, and perfectly harmless when uninjured. 
Both are naturally timid and fear the face of man. Numerous 
species of smaller lizards are found, That commonly known 
under the name of iguana is used as food, and its skin is 
converted into shoes. It is huntedwith dogs trained for that 
purpose. 

The forests contain numerous and beautiful birds and insects, 
many yet undescribed; but of these, for reasons already given, 
it would be premature to say anything at present. 

It may be mentioned here that at Kalpitiya (or Calpentyn 
as it is often written) a considerable quantity of déche-de-~mer 
is annually prepared and sent to Jaffna for exportation to the 
Malay Peninsula and China. It consists simply of the dried 
bodies of a species of Holothuria (sea cucumber), which is 
found in large quantities along the oozy shores of the Gulf. 
They are picked up at ebb tide. When taken into the hand the 
muscular contraction of the thick leathery integument is so 
strong, that a great portion of the viscera is frequently 
forcibly protruded. If this does not occur, the animals are 
opened, and, after embowelling, boiled for a couple of hours till 
quite soft, and then dried on the beach if the weather is favour- 
able; under other circumstances, in close huts by means of 
fires. The price on the spot is about 3s. 9d. per 1000, and this 
quantity can easily be collected by two men during one ebb 
tide. 
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Pearl and Chank Fisheries. 


Pearl banks exist along the coast from Chilaw to Kdrativu 
Island, but many years have elapsed since they were fished. 

Chanks are still in considerable demand ; they are exported 
to the continent, where they are sawn up and converted into 
beads, bracelets, and other ornaments. As a branch of revenue 
this has, however, almost entirely ceased to exist. 


Tistory and Inhabitants. 


An attempt to write a connected history of any small por- 
tion of a country is almost absurd; its own peculiar politics 
are trivial, aud matters of greater interest at once merge into 
the general history of the land. 

The only historical circumstance attaching much interest to 
the District is the erection within it of the first Capital of 
Ceylon. 

From the Mahéwanso (Turnour’s translation, p. 47 e¢ sey.) 
and Upham’s Sacred and Ilistorical Books of Ceylon (p. 27 et 
_ seg.) we learn, that on the very duy that the last Buddha ex- 
pired, Prince Wijaya, grandson of the lion, having by his dis- 
solute conduct been driven from his home on the contineut, 
landed at some part of the coast near Puttalam ; that after pro- 
ceeding a few miles towards the interior and overcoming a 
female demon, named Kuwéni, who had enchanted and thrown 
into a dark cavern his seven hundred followers, he built a 
palace to ratify a covenant which he had made with the sor- 
ceress. Around this palace the first Capital of Ceylon was 
built, and received the name of Tambapanni, or Tammannd 
Adawiya, or Tammanna Nuwara, from the red earth found there 
having stained the hands of Wijaya’s followers, who, overcome 
by sea-sickness and faintness, had thrown themselves on the 
ground to recruit their strength. The place is well-known 
here under the name of Tammannd Adawiya; it lies about six 
or eight miles to the east of Puttalam, and was described hy 
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Mr. Casie Chitty in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. A few rough pillars and slabs scattered at random in 
a thick jungle are the only remains now visible. 

Wijaya’s companions and successors soon established them- 
selves in different parts of the country, and in the fifth reign, 
that of Pandukébhaya, the seat of Government was finally 
removed about forty miles north-west to Anurfdhapura. A 
king of Madampe (Tanne Wella Bahn), and the queen Alliyara 
Sini, who has been referred to in a previous section, are the 
only other Royal personages having their residence within the 
District, of whom, as far as I am aware, history contains any 
record. 

In Upham's Collections (Vol. IIL, p. 324 et seg.) there is an 
accouut of the removal of the branch of the Bé tree from 
Jambudwipa to Bédhimandala at Anurédhapura, &c. In this 
tract particular mention is made of a Malabar nation having 
been called to assist in a local war which occurred in the time 
of Tissa who followed Dutthagémini. The foreigners landed 
at Kirativa, fourteen miles north of Pattalam, and appear to 
have proceeded towards the interior nearly by the line of the 
present Kuranégala road. What we are to understand by the 
nine hundred cannons which the Malabars brought with them, 
itis difficult to surmise; probably the confusion arises from 
mistranslation, 

The inhabitants, as in other maritime Districts, are composed 
of people of many nations. The Muhammadans or Moormen are 
said by Sir A. Johnston to have first settled in the Island in 
the early part of the Eighth century; they formed portion of 
those Arabs of the house of Haslum who were driven from 
Arabia by the tyranny of the Caliph Abdul Melek Ben 
Merwen, and who, proceeding southwards, made various settle- 
ments in the South of India and Malacca, In Ceylon they 
carried on a very extensive trade in rice, indigo, chanks, cheya, 
&e. ; and by making advances to the natives for the purpose of 
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repairing the tanks, were the means of keeping the northern 
part of the Island in a very prosperous condition. These are 
the most industrious and mercantile class ; they are the traders, 
boutique keepers, master fishers, &c. ; they also deal largely in 
cattle, and are frequent purchasers of Government taxes. 
They are for the most part confined to the immediate vicinity of 
the sea; there are, however, Moor villages scattered about the 
interior, the inhabitants of which are much disliked and feared 
by the natives. The Moors have mixed up with their own 
faith many superstitions borrowed from Hinduism. 

Of Malays but few reside in the District, and these are 
soldiers, pensioners, or descendants of such, and in general 
hold small Government employments, such as peons, &c. 

The Dutch descendants generally fiud employment as clerks, 
post-holders, &c. It is greatly to be regretted that this class 
relies so much on the support of Government; they possess 
qualities which one would expect to adapt them for the life of 
tradesmen ; and if so employed they would be better off and 
mach more independent. Some foolish prejudice is the only 
obstacle to this desirable change. The majority, I believe, 
adhere to the Dutch and Protestant Church. 

The Portuguese descendants now form, on the whole, a very 
degraded class, and seem to be looked down upon by all. They 
profess Roman Catholicism. 

The low-country Sinhalese employ themselves in keeping 
boutiques or taverns, trading in salt, cultivating cocoanut gar- 
dens, &c. They have to a great extent forgotten Buddhism, 
and for the most part seem to have no fixed opinion on re- 
ligious matters, changing their faith with astonishing non- 
chalance at the call of interest or whim. 

The Sinhalese who live in the jungle pattus treat those of 
the coast with muchscorn ; they adhere witha tolerable firmness 
to Buddhism, but have not failed to conjoin with this com- 
paratively pure faith countless superstitions borrowed from 
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other nations. Latterly, owing to the sloth and ignorance of 
the priests, many of the people are becoming indifferent to 
Buddhism, and while one constantly finds vihdres going to ruin, 
few if any are rising to supply their places. 

A large number of Tamil coolies annually pass through the 
District on their way to and from the coffee estates in the 
interior; of these not a few take up their residence about 
Puttalam or other villages, being employed as carters, placed 
in charge of young cocoanut plantations, &ec. 

There is still one race to be mentioned, many of the customs 
prevalent among which are singular and worthy of attention ; 
I refer to the Afukkuvar. These people are Christian Tamils, 
and are found, I believe, solely along the coast and to the nortly 
of Chilaw. They intermarry with each other and with Tamil 
Christians, but keep a good deal apart from the other inhabi- 
tants, In general appearance they somewhat resemble Moor- 
men. At one time they formed ao very influential body and 
possessed large tracts of land; but being almost withont 
exception addicted to drinking, they have now sunk very much 
in the social scale. The Mukkuvar headmen are termed 
Rijavanniya, and Kuméravanniya respectively, and by an 
ancient custom these titles ought to descend, not from futher 
to son, but from uncle to nephew. To describe the origin of 
this strange practice would occupy more time than can at 
present be afforded ; I therefore omit it. 

Ihave thus endeavoured to give a description of this Dis- 
trict. There is nothing of particular interest, but the recording 
of such statistics is often useful at a future period, which must 
plead my apology for laying so dry a paper before the Society. 
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ROCK INSCRIPTION AT GURUGODA VIHARE 
IN THE MAGUL-KO'RALE, SEVEN-KORALES. 


By A. O. Bropm, Esq. 


Ow a late official tour through my District and through a 
part of Seven-kéralés, in company with the Government Agent 
of this Province, we visited the vihdére of Gurugoda at Giri- 
biwa in Magul-kéralé, about twenty-five miles south of 
Anuridhapura. This is one of the so-called rock temples, 
which are abundantly scattered over the country. The dwell- 
ing for the priests is as usual considerably elevated, being 
built on a projecting knoll, andis in the form of a square 
enclosing asmall open and sunken court, in which on cach suc- 
cessive morning the village women stand, while one of the 
priests, concealed behind a curtain, reads aloud portions of the 
sacred books. The temple itself is on a higher platform, and 
is formed by running up a wall at the front part of a wide 
shallow cave formed by a huge over-hanging ledge of rock. 
The internal walls are ‘ornamented in the customary manner 
with crude, vividly coloured paintings, which pourtray thie 
tortures to be endured in a future state of existence by the 
wicked. A few mutilated but very neatly carved Baddhas lying 
near the doorway, aud a half-ruined Digoba, complete the 
resemblance between this and the hundred structures of a 
similar character to be met with here. 

A flight of stairs rudely cut out of the solid rock leads to 
the summit of the peak, from whence one obtains an extensive 
view over a country flat and fertile in its general character, but 
diversified by numerous isolated granitic groups. On a pre- 
cipitous face of rock opposite the bana-maduwa, I found that a 
space about four feet square had been brought to a smooth sur- 
face and then covered with a long inscription, partly in Sin- 
halese and partly in Pali. Not having time tocopy the whole _ 
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of this, the head priest obligingly caused it to be transcribed 
on an ola, which he presented to me on the spot. This ola I 
placed at different times in the hands of two well-informed 
natives, and having compared the translations made by them, 
beg to lay the perfected English version before the Society. 

It will be observed that the inscription is simply a grant to 
the priests of this vihére of certain villages and Jands (so far 
as their produce is concerned) for the purpose of defraying the 
ordinary expenses of the establishment. 

It is dated in the year Saka 1701, which I believe corres- 
ponds to 1779, A. D., and is stated to have been issued in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the King, Kirti Sri Raja Sinha, 
who, according to the Mahiwanso, reigned from A.D. 1747, to 
A.D. 1781, a statement in so far according withthe inscription, 
It is only necessary to add, that the arrangement of words and 
clanses has been only so far altered as to make the translation 
tolerably intelligible. 


TRANSLATION. 


“ On this Thursday the 13th day after the full moon of the 
month Wesak in the year of the glorious king Saka, 1701. 

“ For the purpose of performing the rites and offerings in 
the Vihare Galé Vihdre of Giribéwa beyond Mi-oya in the 
Maha-meda-patta of Magul-kérale. 

« This being suggested by the Wanni Mudaliyar of Giribawa, 
and by Pilimatalawwé Wijayasundara Rijakarund Sénddhipati 
Réija Mantri who performs the offices of Maha Distwa of 
Puttalam Munnésaram A‘naiviluntin including the Seyon- 
kéralés, and Mahé Adigir, and by the Minister’s son who 
performs the duties of Haluwadana Nilame,* the son of the 
said Séndédhipati. 

“ This being suggested, the Supreme Lord of Lavika, Kirti 
Sri Raja Sipha, who is endowed with every regal power and 
adorned with gems of virtue, celebrated for might in his own 
and foreign dominions,  Seawcrg like the God Sakra and 
conducting like Buddha himself, having ascended the throne 
SSS eee ee 

* The officer having charge of the King's wardrobe, 
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of the wealthy city Sayikandanum, hereby sacrifices to the 
Weéragala Digaba Sor rg ama the pyramid at Wéragala, 
on the east of this side of py, Béwuma, on the south 
from this side of Yantan Pallewallewatia Wéragala and Pem- 
2A on the west from this side of the village Belliagama 
WV éragala Lokhettigama Béwama, on the north from this side 
of the tank of Waduressa and the stone post of the water 
reservoir of Giribdwe, all the houses, trees, gardens, high lands, 
and low lands* situated within these four limits, to be 
ssessed, as to all the produce thereof, by Dhammarakkhita 
nninsé of Giribfwe, his disciples and their successors from 
generation, to generation on condition of performing the 
Buddhist sacrifices. 

“ May the kings, ministers, and other persons who come into 
this world hereafter, without disturbing or encroaching, endea- 
vour to obtain glory and nirwdna by increasing the offerings 
more and more. 

“ Should any one dispossess (the priests) of grass, timber, 
flowers or fruit, he will be born a great prétd.”’t 


Note by Honorary Secretary, 1882. 


(Appended is a line for line transcript in Siphalese (A) and Roman 
characters (B) of this inscription as recently (December, 1881) copied, 
by request, under the direction of C. E. Jayatilaka Hulugala, Raté- 
mahatmaya of the Vanni Hatpattu in the Kurunégala District, who 
writes :-—‘The Kéréla whom I got to take the copy from the rock 
tells me the characters are very illegible, and that it was with diffi- 
culty he deciphered them.” The amended translation (C) from the 
Kérala’s MS. copy is by B. Gunasékara, Translator to Government. ] 


* «Highlands and low lands,” i.¢., paddy fields and chéna land. 
t+ A wandering mischievous demon. 
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ROCK INSCRIPTION AT QURUGODA. 
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“Hesstayqq oppd yqvur vfedap urea afoq syppug uvperd yarput yauvqddad avg}jey 
Yarpet yauvaury, ‘Tduyvuud vpypea ypak wn exvaspyUwy Wg ysvavIEy vqusN 
vjuequy yedures vysyout viseas urmvsyvaed pnd ypea epua ulmesvyou yeuavavyppn 
WVMav Vilar guaursraunyouoy wmvrey Loy rpykyyuyqvar vlex payuuva vpoyed 
PACT AWOL TyoUT UIpOS vyypua vpeRylnd vawrny nays vAqusIqpOg Bjisupda uadvsyy 
14 Bipupasop gsuvqeammvaydemnyofgs wawUT aap enfiig vfyy 1g Nay wyyied selpy gout vy 
v3 nuysop vspptans amnyn navzyhupyayer vunFuyed vuuvduvs vpeq ofp) vidysddeped 
yi wffys mo Kurnavad vavypavag wun vpuvqydug vjeSeayaypra vuvlofead vfvsed nays vjuayredamsed vfs 
ws nuydsis QSoysuyuuy vyqYAVWMMUG 9ATqIID WoVAqvand wayfhd vyppng Tyo wmEVdIs Ipy vox 
PYvavaos vpemepos narpdsar counyu vavjyus ndysry om yejid om waqd}ped gupsedip gayqury 9yjvd uaada 983 
Saupe, uetvFyqq ystp nangn qejid om woumdg vUosr}joyVyO'] vpeBvapA uokvFyqqysip vurqyoyoud yejid ou a 
Was, vuresoFsy uokraypy vpoaujayy wy_VA uetvsyyqystp nunqup yejd ow uowNig vposnang uoted 
syqusip vaind vjgsunqyuadedyq yam sued vpedus9g A yp9ud, Ils vavyeyEs vjgsuvquamvuyanaupimyas Bagp yung 
navuefegq jag viet, quutstauvdeagnd vfqyur vuvaeyouey} vuvpeanjey pavzyliu uosunediqpyusg 9 youysta 
uvfvavastnusyy vlyy yedrypyugg wivaryulyy vavpunsudvliA ganavyey, vunjig vilvivy avayyIpy eyeyY 9Y 
BAYSICL VYVPY VAOY IgG vanyuyds waypuojova,y VUVIVssyUNPY VUIU[EHNY JNUISAUpYsHy VIYAyTrouay 
YC seuedipnzy tous, gayqurp ved eusaqeacd weyyuipupnd mom vuvt wdvayytA wpeBeigA 9ayquTy pod 
om wafoyy ganyedupsyy vpeq 9yuagy [NSuyyy yosuavp pur ypuyodsuquag yupediqay uvU vyVAsoTI 

wav Usuul USusa 4 igoXusnzes oUF NaMuT VSUs 1urMdd Bjvyo wArsywy suyBpyax UodUYsaVA Ulys BIxVg yPpUs Jag 


s: 
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C. 


“ On this Thursday, the 13th day after the fall moon of the month 
Vesak in the year 1701 of the correct Saka era. 

“ For the purpose of performing the religious rites and ceremonies in 
the Véragale Vibaré of Giribfiva on this side of Mi-oya in the Meda- 
patta of Magul Kéralé. 

“ This being suggested to the victorious, prosperous, and paramount 
Sovereign Lord by the Vanni Mudaliyir of Giribiva, by the Priest 
Dhammarakkhita, and by Pilimatalavvé Vijayasundara Rajakirana 
Sénidhipati R4ja Mantri who performs the offices of Mahé Adigér 
and Mahé Disiva of the Seven Kéralés including Puttalam, Mun- 
néssaram, and A‘naiviluntin, and by the minister’s son who performs 
the duties of Haluwadana Nilamé, the son of the said Sénédhipati. 

“ This being suggested, the Supreme Lord of Latika Kirti Sri Raja 
Sipha, who ascended the throne of the illustrious city Srivardhana 
called Sayikhanda, who is endowed with glory and power, is 
adorned with gems of virtue, and who has extended his fame and 
glory throughout his own great kingdom and (foreign) countries, 
seated himself like the god Sakra, and, in conformity with the life 
of Bédhisatva, offered all the houses, trees, high lands and low lands, 
situated within these four limits,. viz., this side of Gurugoda 4éwuma 
on the East of the Véragala Digoba Phssebely ston ds this side of 
of Yakta Melavela Mamiya and Hegégama Velvetiya, this side of 
Véragala on the South, Lokihettigama Bévuma on the West, and 
this side of the tank of Vaduressa and the stone post of the water 
reservoir of Giribiéva on the North, to be possessed for the sake of 
the four priestly requisites by the disciples of Dhamma-rakkhita 
Unniasé of Giribiiva, and their successors, on condition of performing 
the Buddhist ceremonies. 

“May the Kings, Ministers, and other persons who come into this 
world hereafter, without disturbing or encroaching, endeavour to 
obtain the bliss of heaven and release, by increasing the offerings 
more and more. 

“ Should any one dispossess (the Priests) of grass, timber, flowers 
or fruit which belong to the Buddha* he will be born a great préta.”t) 





a a Q2 emacs for AAoAadt HSAecas. 
J A disembodied spirit suffering misery. 
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CATALOGUE OF CEYLON BIRDS§, 





By E. F. Kevaart, M.D. Edin., F.L.S., F.G.8., &., anp 
Epear L. Layarp, C.M.E.S., &e. 





ORDER: ACCIPITRES. 
Sus-orper: Accrritres Diornr. 
Fam.: Falconide. 


a.—AQUILINe. 


Aquila Bonelli, Temm. 
Aquila pennata, Gmel. 
Spizaetus Nipalensis, Blyth. 
Spizaetus limnaetus, Horsf. 
Ictinaetus Malayensis, Temm. 
Hematornis Cheela, Latham. 
Hematornis spilogaster, Blyth. 
Pontoaetus leucogaster, Gmel, 
Pontoaetus icthyaetus. 
Haliastur Indus, Bodd, 


The Genoese Eagle. 

The Pennated Eagle. 

The Beautiful Crested Eagle. 
The Crested Eagle. 

The Black Eagle. 

The Cheela Eagle. 

The Ceylon Eagle. 
White-bellied Sea Eagle. 


Siva’s Kite. 


5.—FaLconin2. 


Falco peregrinus, Linn. 
Tinnunculus alaudarius, Briss. 


Hypotriorchis chiequera, Shaw. 


The Peregrine Falcon, 
The Kestrel Falcon. 
The Rufus-headed Faleon. 


c.— MILViIne. 


Baza lophotes, Z’emm. 
Milvus Govinda, Sykes. 


The Cohy Falcon. 
The Cheela or Govinda Kite. 


Elanus melanopterus, Daud. The Black-winged Falcon. 
d.— ACCIPITRINZ. 

Astur trivirgatus, Z’emm. The Three-streaked Kestrel, 

Accipiter badius, Gmel. Brown’s Sparrow Hawk, 


Accipiter nisus, Linn, 


The Sparrow Hawk, 
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e.— Cincy. 
Circus Swainsonii, A. Smith. The Pale Harrier. 
Cireus cinerascens, Montague. ‘The Ashy Falcon. 
Circus melanoleucos, Penn. The Black and White Falcon. 


Svus-orper: Acorrtres Nocrurni. 


Fam.: Strigida. 
a,—SuRNINz. 
Athene castanotus, Blyth. The Ceylon Chesnut-winged Owl, 
Athene scutellata, Gray. The Hairy Owl. 
J b.—Busontnz. ; 
Ephialtes scops, Linn, The Scops-cared Owl. 
Ephialtes sunia, Hodgson. The Reddish Owl. 
Ephialtes lempigii, Horsf: The Lempigi Owl. | 
Ketapa Ceylonensis, Gmel. The Ceylon Eared Owl. 
c.—SyYRNINZ. 

Syrnium Indrani, Gray. The Ulamé Owl. 
d.—Srricinz. 

Strix Javanica, Gmel. The Indian Barn Owl. 


ORDER: PASSERES. 
Sus-orper I.: Fissmosrrss. 
A. ». Nocrurnt. 
Fam.: Caprimulgide. 
a,—STEATORNINZ. 
Batrachostomus moniliger, Layard. The Ceylon Oil Bird. 
b,—CArPRImuULeInz. 
Caprimulgus Maharattensis, Sykes The Maharatta Goatsucker. ' 
Caprimulgus Kelaarti, Blyth, |The Nuwara Eliya Goatsucker. 
Caprimulgus Asiaticus, Latham. The Indian Goatsucker, 
B. ¥. Diornt. 
Fam.: Hirundinide. 
a.—CYPSELINZ. 
Cypselus Balasiensis, Gray. The common Palm Swift. 
Cypselus melba, Linn, The common Large Swift. 
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Cypselus affinis, Gray. The Blackish Swift. 
Macropteryx coronatus, Tickell. The Crested Swift. 
Collocalia brevirostris, Me Clellan. The Edible-nest Swallow. 
Acanthylis caudacuta, Lath. The Spiny-tailed Swallow, 


b.—Himvunpininez. 


Hirundo gutturalis, Scop. The common Indian Swallow. 
Hirundo hyperythra, Layard. The Red-bellied Swallow. 
Hirundo domicola, Jerdon. The Bungalow Swallow, 


Hirando daurica, Linn. 


Fam.: Coraciada. 
: a.—CORACIANA. 
Coracias Indica, Linn. The Indian Roller. 
Eurystomus Orientalis, Linn, 
Fam.: Trogonide. 
Harpactes fasciatus, Lath. ? The Fasciated Trogon. 
Fam: Alcedonida. 
a.—HALcYroniIne&. 


Halcyon Capensis, Linn. The Cape King-fisher. 
Haleyon Smyrnensis, Linn, The Smyrna King-fisher 
Haleyon atricapillus, Lath, 
Ceyx tridactyla Linn. The pretty Dwarf King-fisher 
b,— ALCEDONIN2, 
Alcedo Bengalensis, Gmel. The IndianKing-fisher, 
Ceryle rudis, Linn. The Black and White King-fisher 
Fam.: Meropide. 
a.— MERoPin#. 
Merops Philippinus, Linn. The Philippine Bee Eater 
Merops viridis, Linn. The Indian Bee Eater. 
Merops quinticolor, Keill. The Five-coloured Bee Eater 


Sus-Orper 11. TENUIOSTREs, 
Fam.: Upipide, 
a.—UPurine, 
Upupa Senegalensis, Swain. The Hoopoo. 
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Fam.: Promeropida. 
@.—PROMEROPINZ, 


Nectarina Zeylanica, Linn, The Ceylon Sunbird. 
Nectariua minima, Sykes. The smaller Sunbird. 
Nectarina Maharattensis, Lath, The short-billed purple Honcybird, 
Nectarina Lotenia, Linn, The long-billed Honeybird, 
Dicwum Tickelli, Blyth. Tickell’s Honeybird. 
Fam.: Meliphagide. 
a.—MELIPHAGINE. 


Phyllornis Malabarica, Lath. Malabar Honey Eater. 
Phyllornis aurifrons, Temm? Green Honey Eater. 
Phyllornis Jerdoni, Blyth. Jerdon’s Honey Eater, 

Fam.: Certhiade. 

a.—Sirtinz, 
Dendrophila frontalis, Horsf. | Blue Nuthatch or Creeper. 
Sus-Orper ut. Dentirostres. 
Fam.: Luscinide. 


a.—MALURINe, 
Orthotomus longicauda, Gmel. The rufous-headed Tailorbird. 
Cisticola cursitans, Blyth. The Grass Warbler. 
Cisticola omalura, Blyth. The mountain Grass Warbler. 
Drymoica valida, Blyth. Layard’s Grass Warbler. 


Drymoica inornata, Sykes. 
Prinia sociahs, Sykes, 
6.—Luscrminz. 
Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth. The mountain Marsh Warbler. 
Phyllopnenste nitidus, Blyth. 
Phyllopneuste montanus, Blyth. 
Phylopneuste viridanus, Blyth. 


[List continued in next Number.] 
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SUB-ORDER II. TENUIROSTRES. 


FAM: UPUPIDE. 


a. UPUPINE. 
Upupa Senegalensis, Stain. The Hoopoo. 


FAM: PROMEROPID. 
& PROMEROPINE, 


Nectarina Zeylonica, Linn. The Ceylon Sunbird. 

Nectarina minima, Sykes. The smaller Sunbird. 

Nectarina Maharattensis, Lath. The short-billed purple Honeybird. 
Nectarina Lotenia, Zinn. The long-billed Honeybird. 
Dicwum Tickelli, Blyth. Tickel’s Honeybird. 


FAM: MELIPHAGID2. 
& MELIPHAGINE. 


Phyllornis Malabarica, Lath. Malabar Honey Eater. 
Phyllornis aurifrons, Temm? Green Honey Eater. 
Phyllornis Jerdoni, Blyth. Jerdon’s Honey Eater. 
FAM: CERTHIADZ. 
a, SITTIN, 


Dendrophila frontalis, Horsf. Blue Nuthatch or Creeper. 
SUB-ORDER III. DENTIROSTRES., 
FAM: LUSCINID. 


a. MALURINA. 
Orthotomus longicauda, Gmel. The rufous-headed Tailorbird. 


Cisticola cursitans, Blyth. The Grass Warbler. 
Cisticola omalura, Blyth. The mountain Grass Warbler. 
Drymoica valida, Blyth. Layard'’s Grass Warbler. 
Drymoica inornata, Sykes. 
Prinia socialis, Sykes. 

b. LUSCININE. 


Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth. The mountain marsh Warbler. 
Phyllopneuste nitidus, Blyth. 
Phyllopneuste montanus, Blyth. 
Phyllopneuste viridanus, Blyth. 
c. ERYTHACINA. 


Copsychus saularis, Linn. The Dialbird. 
Copsychus,———? 

Copsychus macrourus, G'mel. The long-tailed Thrush. 
Pratincola caprata, Blyth. The Meadowchat. 


VoL. I. I 
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Pratincola atrata, Kelaart. The black do. or Newera Ellia Robin, 
Calliope cyana, Hodgs. 
Thamnobia fulicata, Zinn. The sooty Warbler, 
Cyanecula suecica, Linn. 
Sylvia affinis, Blyth. 
d, PARINA. 
Parus cinereus, Vieill. The ashy Tomtit, or Titmouse. 


@. MNIOTILTINA. 
Zosterops palpebrosus, T'emun, The white-eyed Bushcreeper. 


Zosterops annulosus, Swain. The mountain Bushcreeper. 
Tora Zeylanica, Gmel. Ceylon Bushcreeper. 
Tora typhia, Linn. The green Bushcreeper. 

f, MOTACILLINZ. 
Motacilla boarula, Zink. The grey Wagtail. 
Motacilla Indica. The Indian Wagtail. 


Budytes (Enicurus) viridis, Blyth. The green Wagtail. 
Corydalla (Anthus ) Richardi, Blyth. Richard's Pipit. 


Corydalla rufula, Vieill. The rufous Pipit. 
Corydalla striclata, Blyth. The mountain Pipit. 
FAM: TURDIDZ. 


a. FORMACARINE. 
Brachypteryx Palliseri, Kelaart. Palliser’s Ant-thrush. 


Drymocataphus fuscocapillus, Blyth. 
Alcippe nigrifrons, Blyth. The mountain Thrush. 
Pitta brachyura, Jerdon. The short-tailed Pitta. 
b. TURDINZ. 
Oreocinela spiloptera, Blyth. Thrush. 
Merula Wardii, Jerdon. Ward's Thrush. 
Merula Kinnisii, Kelaart. The Newera Ellia Blackbird. 
c. TIMALINe. 


Garrulax cinereifrons, Blyth. Ashy-headed Garrulax. 
Pomatorhinus melanurus, Blyth. |The Ceylon Pomatorrhinus. 
Malacocercus griseus, Gmel. The“Seven Brothers” or dungthrush, 
Malacocercus rufescens, Blyth. The reddish—do. 

Malacocercus striatus, Swaine, The mountain—do. 


Dumetia albogularis, Blyth. 
Chrysomma sinense, Lath. 
d. ORIOLIN. 
Oriolus melanocephalus, Linn. The black-headed Oriole. 
Oriolus Kundoo? Sykes. The golden Oriole. 


Oriolus Indicus, Bris. 
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€, PYCNONOTINA. 


Criniger Ictericus, Strickland. 
Pycnonotus penicillatus, Kelaart. 
Pycnonotus flavirictus, Strickland. 
Pycnonotus hwmorrhous, Gmel ? 
Pycnonotus atricapillus, Vieill. 
Niltava rubeculoides, Hodgs. 
Hemipus picatus, Horsf. 
Rubigula gularis, Gould? 
Hypsipetes Nilgherriensis, Jerdon. 


. The ashy Bulbul. 


Yellow-eared Bulbul. 
Bulbul. 

The Condatchee Bulbul. 
The black-headed Bulbul. 


The black and white Hemipus. 


Nielgherry Hypsipetes. 


FAM: MUSCICAPID. 


f. MUSCICAPIN#. 
Cryptolopha cinereo-capilla, Blyth. The grey-headed Flycatcher. 


Leucocerca compressirostris, Blyth. 


Myiagra cwrulea, Vieill. 
Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. 
Butalis latirostris, Brie. 
Butalis———? 

Stoporala melanops, Blyth. 


The paradise Flycatcher. 
The Flycatcher. 


The blueish Flycatcher. 


FAM: AMPELIDZ. 
a CAMPEPHAGINE. 


Pericrocotus flammeus, Forster. The elegant red Flycatcher. 
Pericrocotus peregrinus, Zinn. The smaller Do. 
Campephaga Macei, Linn. Mace’s Caterpillar Catcher. 
Campephaga Sykesi, Strick. : 

b. DICRURINE. 
Artamus leucorhynchos? Ginel. The Shrike. 
Artamus fusceus, Vieill. Rufous-bellied Shrike. 
Edolius Malabaricus, Scop. King Crow. 
Edolius retifer, Temm. The crested King-crow. 
Dicrurus cerulescens, Lina. 
Dicrurus edoliformis, Blyth. 
Dicrurus longicaudatus, A. Hay. 
Dicrurus leucopygialis, Blyth. 
Dicrurus macrocercus, Vieill. 
Irena puella, Horsf. The blue Shrike. 
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FAM: LANIIDZ. 
& LANIINE. 


Lanius superciliosus, Zinn. 
Lanius erythronotus, Vigors. 
Tephrodornis affinis, Blyth. 


Grey-backed Shrike 
Butcher-bird. 


SUB-ORDER IV. CONIROSTRES. 
FAM: CORVIDZE. 
a, GARRULINA. 


Cissa puella, Blyth § Layard. 


The mountain Jay. 


b. CORVINE. 


Corvus splendens, Vieill. 
Corvus culminatus, Sykes. 


The Indian hooded Crow 
The common carrion Crow. 


FAM: STURNIDE. 
& GRACULINE. 


Gracula religiosa, Linn. The Brahmin Maynah. 
Gracula ptilogenys, Blyth. Dr. Templeton’s Maynah. 
b. sTURNINE. 
Pastor roseus, Linn. The rose-coloured Starling. 
Heterornis pagodarum, Gmel.? The pagoda Starling. 
Hetwrornis Malabarica, Gmel.? | The Malabar Starling. 
Heterornis cristatella, Linn, The sub-crested Maynah. 
Acridotheres tristis, Zinn. Paradise Grakle, Maynah. 
FAM: FRINGILLIDE. 
a. PLOCEINZ. 
Ploceus Bengalensis, Linn. The Indian Weaverbird. 
Ploceus Philippensis, Linn. The Phillippine Weaverbird. 
Ploceus Manyar, Horsf. 
b. FRINGILIINE. 
Amadina undulata, Lath, The reddish Indian Finch. 
Amadina Malabarica, Zinn. The Malabar Finch. 
Amadina Malacca, Zinn. The Malacca Finch. 
Amadina rubronigra, Hodgs. 
Amadina striatus? Linn. The striated Finch. 
Amadina pectoralis? Jerdon. The Newera-Ellia Finch. 
Passer Indicus, Jard. § Selby. The Indian Sparrow. 


Cc. EMBERIZIN®. 


Emberiza? Scop. 


Bunting. 
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@. ALAUDIN. 
Alauda Malabarica, Scop. The Indian Lark. 
Alauda gulgula? Scop. The crested Lark. 
Pyrrhulauda grisea, Scop. The Indian Pyrrhulauda. 
Mirafra affinis, Jerdon. 
@. LOXINS. 
Loxia, Sp. Crossbill, 


FAM: BUCEROTIDZ. 


&. BUCEROTINZA. 


Buceros gingalensis, Shaw. The small Hornbill. 
B i . 
ar Wagler “pn ¢ The | Hornbill. 
Buceros pica, Scop.? The black and white Hornbill. 


OrpDER SCANSORES. 
FAM: PSITTACIDE. 


a. PSITTACINA. 
Loriculus Asiaticus, Edwards. The small Ceylon Parakeet. 

b. PRZ0PORINE. 
Paleornis Alexandri, Linn. The Alexandrine Parakeet. 
Paleornis torquatus, Briss. The rose collared Parakeet. 
Palwornis cyanocephalus, Gmel. § The ashy-headed Parakeet. 
Paleornis Calthrope, Layard. Layard’s purple-headed Parakeet. 


FAM: PICIDZ. 


& CAPITONINA. 
Megalaima Philippensis, Briss. The large red-headed Barbet. 
Megalaima Zeylanica, apud Blyth. The large Barbet. 


Megalaima flavifrons, Cuv. The yellow-headed Barbet. 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Gmel. The small red-headed Barbet. 
b. Prcinas. 
Picus gymnopthalmos, Blyth. Layard’s Wood-pecker. 
Picus Macei, Vieill. Small spotted Wood- er. 
Picus Maharattensis, Lath. 
C. GECININZ. 


Gecinus chlorophanes, Blyth. The green red-headed Wood-pecker. 
Brachypternus aurantius, Blyth. The orange-coloured Wood-pecker. 
Brachypternus Ceylonus, Forster. Ceylon Wood-pecker. 
Brachypternus rubescens, Vieill. The reddish Wood-pecker. 
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d. COLAPTINE. 
Micropternus gularis, Blyth. Ground Wood-pecker. 
FAM: CUCULIDE. 
&. COCCYZINE. 
Centropus Philippensis, Cuv. The Philippine Ground Cuckoo. 
Centropus chlororhynchos, Blyth. The yellow-billed Cuckow. 
b. cucuLinx. 
Oxylophus melanoleucos, Gmel. The crested black Cuckow. 
Oxylophus Coromandus, Zinn. The collared crested Cuckow. 
Endynamys Orientalis, Zinn. The Eastern black Cuckow. 
Cuculus micropterus, Gould. The ashy mountain Cuckow. 


Cuculus tenuirostris, Blyth. The narrow-billed Cuckow. 
Cuculus Sonnerattii, Lath. Sonnerat’s Cuckow. 
Cuculus varius, Vahl. 

Cuculus canorus, Linn. 

C. (surniculus) dicruoides, Hodgs. 

C. (chrysococeyx) xanthorhynchos Horsf. 


Cc. CROTOPHAGINE. 


Phesnicophaus pyrrhocephalus, Forster. The Malkoha. 
Zanclostomus viridirostris, Jerd. The green-billed Malkoha. 


OrpER CoLUMBz. 


FAM: COLUMBID. 
a, TRERONINE. 


Treron bicincta, Blyth. The Parrot Pigeon. 
Treron Malabarica, Jerdon, The common green Pigeon. 
Treron chlorigaster, Blyth. The large green Pigeon. 


b. conumMBIn”. 
Alsocomus Puniceus, Tick. 
Carpophaga sylvatica, Tickel. The Wood Pigeon. 
Carpophaga (Palumbus) Torringtonii, Kelaart. Lady Torrington's Pigeon. 
C. surninstonst, var, apud Blyth. 
Columba intermedia, Strickland. The Indian Rock Pigeon. 


Turtur risorius, Selby. The collared Turtle Dove. 
Turtur suratensis, Gel. The speckled Turtle Dove. 
Turtur humilis, Zemm. The dwarf Turtle Dove. 
Turtur orientalis, Zath, 

C. GOURINA: 


Chalcophaps Indica, Zinn. The Ground Pigeon, 
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OrverR GALLIN2. 
FAM: PHASIANIDE. 


&. PAVONINE. 
Pavo cristatus, Zinn. The Peacock. 
: b. Gani. 
Gallus Lafeyettei, Lesson. } 
G. Stanleyi, Gray, female, apud Blyth. The Ceylon Jungle Fowl. 
FAM: TETRAONIDZE. 


a. PERDICINE. {of Ceylon. 
Gallo-perdix bicalcaratus, Linn, apud Blyth. The double-spurred Partridge 
Francolinus Ponticerrianus, Gmel. The Pondicherry Partridge. 
Perdicula argoondah, Sykes. The Indian Quail. 
Coturnix Coromandelica, Gimel. 
Coturnix Chinensis, Linn. 
Turnix ocellatus, Scops. 
Turnix ocellatus, var Taigoor, Sykes. 


OrvER GRALLZ. 
FAM: CHARADRIDZ. 


a. ADICNERINE. 
Esacus recurvirostris, Cuv. The curved-bill Bustard. 
Cdicnemus crepitans, Linn. 
b. cuRSORINE. 
Cursorius Coromandelicus, Gel. The Coromandel Courser. 


Cc. GLAREOLINE. 


Glareola Orientalis, Leach. The Indian Pratincole. 
d. CHARADRIN=. 
Charadrius virginicus, Bech. The Marbled Plover. 


Lobivanellus Goensis, Strickland. The Goa Sand Piper. 
L. (sarciophorus) bilobus, Gel. 
Hiaticula Philippensis, Latham. Small Plover. 


Hiaticula Leschenaultei, Lesson. Do. 
@. CINCLINA 
Cinclus interpres, Linn. The Turnstone. 
FAM: ARDEIDZ. 
a. ARDEINZ:. 
Ardea cinerea, Linn. The common Heron. 


Ardea purpurea, Linn. The purple Heron. 
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Ardea asha, Sykes. 

Ardea intermedia, Wagler. 

Ardea garzetta, Linn. 

Ardeola leucoptera, Bodd. The paddy-field Heron. 
Ardeola bubulens, Savig. The Caboga Heron. 
Herodias alba, Linn. The great white Heron. 
Ardette cinnamomea, Gimel. The cinnamon Heron. 
Ardetta flavicolis, Lath. 

Ardetta thalassina? Swains. 

Ardetta sinensis, Gmel. 

Platalea leucorodia, Linn. The white Spoonbill. 
Nycticorax griseus, Linn. 

Tigrisoma melanolopha, Raffles. 

Butorides Javanica, Horsf. 

b. ciconine. 

Mycteria australis, Lath. 

Leptoptilus Javanica, Lath. The Adjutant. 

Ciconia leucocephala, Temm. The large Stork. 
Dromas ardeola, Payk. The smaller Stork. 
Anastomus oscitans. The Anastomus. 


C. TANTALINE. 
Tantalus leucocephalus, Forster. |The white-headed Ibis. 
Geronticus melanocephalus, Lath. The black-headed Ibis. 


This Falcinellus, Zinn. The glossy Ibis. 
FAM; SCOLOPACID SE. 

a. LIMOSINE. 
Numenius pheopus, Lath. The Whimbrel. 
Numenius arquatus, Lath. The Curlew. 

b. TOTANINE. 
Totanus fuscus, Linn. 
Totanus ochropas, Linn. The green Shank.’ 
Totanus calidris, Linn. 
Totanus hypoleucos, Linn. The common long Shank. 
Totanus glottoides, Vigors. The Indian green Shank. 
Actitis glareola, Gmel. 
Limosa wgocephala, Linn. 

c. TRINGINE. 
Tringa minuta? Temm. The dwarf Sand-piper. 


Tringa subarquata, Gimel. 

Limicola platyrhyncha, Temm. The broad-billed Limicola. 
d. RECURVIROSTRINZ. 

Himantopus candidus, Bonn. The long-legged Avocet. 

Recurvirostris avocetta, Linn. 

Hematopus ostralegus, Linn. 


~ 
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&, SCOLOPACIN[:. 
Rhyncheea Bengalensis, Gmel. The painted Snipe. 


* Scolopax rusticola, Linn. The Wood-cock. 
Gallinago stenura, Temm. Horsfield’s Indian Snipe. 
* Gallinago scolopacinus, Bonaparte. The common Snipe. 

* Gallinago gallinula, Linn. The Jack Snipe. 


N.B.—We have only sportsmen’s authority for the species of Snipes marked with 
an asterisk. 


FAM: PALMEDEIDZ. 


PARRINE. 
Hydrophasianus Sinensis, Wagler. The Screamer, or Jacana. 


FAM: RALLIDZ. 


a RALLINZE. 


Ortygometra rubiginosa, Temm. ‘The red or brown Rail. 
Corethrura Zeylanica, Brown. The Ceylon Rail. 
Rallus striatus, Linn, 

Rallus indicus, Blyth. 

Porzana pygmma, Nan. 


b. GALLINULINZE. 
Gallinula phenicura, Pennant. The red-tailed Gallinule. 
Gallinula chloropus, Linn. 
Porphyrio poliocephalus, Lath. 


OrpER ANSERES. 
FAM: ANATIDZ. 


& PHENICOPTERINSE. 


Phemnicopterus ruber? Linn. The Flamingo. 
b. PLECTROPTERINZ. 

Sarkidiornis Regia, Eyton. The Royal Duck. 

¢, ANSERINE. 
Nettapus Coromandelianus, Gmel? The Coromandel Teal. 

d. ANATINZ. 
Mareca Penelope, Linn.? The Widgeon. 
Anas peciloryncha, Lath. The spotted Duck. 
Dendrocygna arcuta, Swains, The whistling Duck, 
Dafila acuta? Bonap. The pin-tailed Duck. 
Querquedula crecca, Steph. The common Teal. 
Querquedula circia, Linn. 
Fuligula rufina, Pallas. 


Spatula clypeata, Linn. 
YOU. It. «x 
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FAM: COLYMBIDZ. 
PODICEPINE:. 
Podiceps minor, Latham. The little Grebe. 
FAM: LARIDZ. 


a LARINE. 
Xema bruneicephalus, Jerdon. The Indian hooded Gull. 
Larus icthyaetus, Pallas. 


b, sTERNIN=. 
Sylochelidon Caspia, Pail. The Caspian Tern. 
Sylochelidon seena, Sykes. The orange-billed Tern. 
Hydrochelidon Indica, Steph. 
Gelochelidon Anglica, Brown. The gull-billed Tern. 
Onychoprion anasthetus, Scop. 


Sterna melanogaster, Temm. The black-bellied Tern. 
Sterna Javanica, Horsf. 


Sterna minuta, Linn. 
Sterna ———? 
Thalasseus cristatus, Steph. 
Thalasseus Bengalensis, Lesson. 
Tachepetes aquila? 

FAM: PELICANIDZ. 

&. PLOTINE. 

Plotus melanogaster, Gmel. The black-bellied Darter. 


b. PELICANINA. 
Pelicanus Philippensis, Gmel, The Indian Pelican. 
Graculus Sinensis, Shaw. 
Graculus pygmeus, Pailas. 
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Notes on some of the Forms of Salutation and Address known 
among the Singhalese. By the Hon, Mr. Justice Starke. 


THE Singhalese have a great variety of forms of expression 
in address, to indicate the respect or otherwise, which they 
- wish to shew to the individual; as, in their language itself, 
there are words and phrases appropriated to particular classes 
of the people. . 

For a considerable proportion of those various forms of 
expression, the fundamental terms of address are, 

@=3 (to) and e392 (tamé) (from the old root « ta, thou,*) 
terms, however, which by themselves, without any honorific 
as it is called, or affix of respect, are considered properly 
given to inferiors only; and the term 23 (to) is now so 
associated with such inferiority, that if addressed to others it 
expresses the greatest contempt. Chater says that “in books 
it conveys no idea of disrespect,” Gram. p. 39; and in the 
Sidath Sangarawa it is given with the examples of verbs in 
the second person: but so early as Ruell’s time, the term was 
not used except to slaves and low caste people. 

2 (tamé) is thou! or you! but #3 (to) is you fellow! 
sirrah! you creature! or something lower and meaner, for 
which we have not in English a proper equivalent. Its force 
on the native mind probably depends on their tenaciousness 
of birth and condition, as connected with their peculiar notions 
of merit and demerit in a previous state of existence: sin or 
demerit, according to Budha, determining the course of a 
person’s existence, as a bullock draws along the carriage to 
which it is yoked, 

We have something of an illustration of this in the anecdote 
of the countryman and the king in disguise, when they met 
together in the jungle, how the countryman resented the 
king’s refusal to take food with him, thinking the king 
supposed he was a low caste man;f and the same sentiment 


See the Sidath Sangarawa by Mr. Alwis, p. 22, and his observations at pages 
xiii, xlvii., 100, 154. . 
t+ See the Attanagalu wranse, Sidath Sangarawa, p. claxxv. 
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is expressed in a more shocking form, when a native in his 
asseverations wishes he may be a low caste manor a demon 
in the next birth, if he is not to be believed. 

Where a higher feeling is to be conveyed, some honorific 
or other is used, which honorifics are variously formed, and 
unite with each other and with the noun or pronoun in 
various ways, 

MXOd (tamusé) pers. pron. You, may be addressed to an 
equal—it is a term of civility, Chater, p. 40, and is even re- 
garded as “ rather respectful,” Bridgnell’s Dictionary. It is 
used, according to Mr. Alwis, (Sidath Sangarawa, p. 158,) 
“by husbands towards their wives and vice versd ; and also 
by some low caste people to the inferior classes of the Vel- 
lales ; by Upasampada priests towards their pupils or Sima- 
naras; and even by servants of a higher grade towards the 
young members of their master’s families.” 

MAstencom (tamunnehe) is addressed to an equal or to a 
superior, but it is “the least of all the acknowledgments of 
superiority.” Lambrick, Gram. p. 25, note. 

Sgsienesiad (tamunnansé), pers. pron. You, is higher ; 
it is addressed to one perfectly equal and for whom we would 
express some respect. Bridgnell, after Clough, says it is 
“ very respectful.” Mr. Alwis says, “ it is used towards each 
other by persons of an equal station in life amongst the 
highest class of the Singhalese, and amongst the priesthood.” 
It may be like our “ Learned Sir.” 

O_ATOmsiae (tamun wahanse) is still higher; it is ad- 
dressed to a superior, and is expressive of the highest respect. 
It may be like our “ Worthy Sir.” 

Similar to this last is ®DOwxioed (oba wahanse) which 
was the term used in the Lord’s prayer; as Q@A@medaciodd 

GHevasIOo oba wahansege rajyaya éwa, (Thy Kingdom come.) 
But now the term employed is -g@ Oweiaed (nubawahanse ), 
a supposed derivative of the former. 
And here it may be observed, that generally, in all com- 
munications from an inferior, as in communications to one 
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_ through a third person, leave to speak qOuo @ua@erds 

(awasara labenawa) to receive permission, must be expressed, 
Chater, p. 134. And so, in like manner, in approaching and 
withdrawing, there must be leave to come and leave to go. 

QOwsiord (wahanse) is added as an affix to the term for 
God, and to all the names of God; as also in some relative 
expressions, as to Father in the Lord’s prayer, gooodSa2 e203 
Oweies apage piydnan wahanse. 

But under the word agSasiOmsiad (Dewiyan wahansé) 
Clough points out the difference in its use. Innumerable 
instances, he says, occur of the honorific being used in the 
vocative, in which case it may be addressed not only to one 
of these beings (the gods of Swarga), but also to a king, or 
any person of rank; but when used in the nominative, it 
marks at once the difference between a heathen god and the 
Supreme being. 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that the continual 
recurrence of the honorifics in the Singhalese translation of 
Holy Scripture, soon offends us; and in some cases, as Je- 
hovah wahanse, the affix almost shocks, coming upon the ear 
like some discordance in an otherwise heavenly melody. 

It were to be wished, therefore, that Christianity could be 
here attired in a garb more accordant with the simplicity and 
sincerity of its spirit. 

The flatterers of king Dutugemini called him a god.— 
eH2S SAA adSHasiand ¢QorSH dSdmOadad 
Ikbeeti pin kiriya wat kiyanno Dutugemini rajahatamese 
Bda — ogSastdmaies gegetdo <QdDuoedaddGa3 
kivya — Dewiyanwahansa adadakwa nubawahanse wisin 
wansiqg Smo Gausd mo Qaam vasg SimddéEst 
ekak adu wihara siyayak karawuseka eckarawa  wiharawalin 
Ss mErSHm2d 00 
Mirisawetiwiharayata, &c. 

Tupawanse, ap. Sidath Sangarawa, p. clxxv. 
Then those whose duty it was to declare the meritorious acts 
(of Budhism) done by King Dutugemini, said, Dewiyan 
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wahansa,* many temples to Budha have been erected by thee, and. 
the cost of them exceeds computation, &c. 

And the name of another king is placed in the centre of 
grandiloquence— 

893 8 dos Bom 2m SrautisinOwened Onsind . 
Sree mat sree raja singha maha rajotta mayanan wahanse 
His prosperous highness the prosperous king Singha, worthy, 
great, right regal! 

We find also in the extract from an old inscription, ap. 
Sidath Sangarawa, p. cxcix., the affix wahanse is given 
to a deceased lady, the queen-mother as she is called.— 

OS e289 8H DaGai Omsiado 

Swarga stawu mawu-bisawun wahanseta 
and Clough gives DeQerersiand (bisawunnanse), as one of 
the renderings for Queen. ‘The same affix is given to His 
Excellency the Governor, who is styled 6.06 Sa2meidned 

Oe (uttamaydnan wahanse) or 6—QBnedHsOed (utuménan 
wahanse ), which latter is the title given by the translators on 

one occasion to the governor of Judwa.t The terms are 
derived from words signifying chief, excellent, or high ; and 

Clough supposes thatthe term Smsi@e2 (mahatmayé ) which 
is now in its customary use equivalent only to our Mr., had 
the same common origin, being composed of the words 9m 
(maha) great and 60:8 (uttama) excellence: so that the 
same term is in fact applicd to the two extremes of the social 
scale; they are both excellent in their place. 

As a formal title of office, Mahatmeya denotes a principal 
Headman; and a Ratte mahatmeya, from ratte 69 (rata) 
country, in the sense of a large district of country, is the 
principal headman of the district. The only higher territo- 
rial officer was the Dissave, whose dissavony, from es (disa) 
or 808 (disaawa) a part or portion, was in the nature of a 

* The same term OG Oa9e35e27¢3 (Dewiyan wahansa) is employed by 
Mr. Alwisin his Singhalese version of the Hitopadesa as the corresponding phrase 
for Please your Majesty! Sidath’ Sangarawa, p. 206. 


t Matth. xxvii. 2. He is afterwards called 80 43e09 (adhipatiya). 
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province or Satrapy; and the two or three principal Satraps 
or Dissaves were Adigars, a term which signifies placed over. 
They were the king’s highest officers, like the prefects of 
Darius, Dan. vi. 1, 2; and the first Adigar was, as it were, 
his Prime Minister. 

In the books we find frequent mention made of the King’s 
council, and of his counsellors—the v9 (metituma), the 
aq Sra (agra metiyd), and the @gDa59. Hao (dewanu 
matiya), all, no doubt, from the same common origin with the 
Greek METIS, wisdom or ability in council. But what this 
high council was, and who was the arch-counsellor or the 
second counsellor, does not clearly appear.* 

Nor, except in the low country, is there now any officer in 
waiting as we say, or Modliar of the Gate, viz. of the fo2&e09 
(Maligawe) or royal palace, where the king’s court or au- 
dience chamber commonly was. But Mudianse and wésale or 
wahale Mudianse(the Singhalese synonyme), isnot unfrequent 
as an agnomen, among the Kandyan Basnaike Nillemes and 
Rattemahatmeyas.f Such may constitute what Mr. Armour 
(Kandy Law) calls “the Mudeli peroowa or titled class,” 
For I find nothing in the nature of our nobility among the 
Singhalese, either of the higher or lower ranks: only when a 
person got office under the Government and more especially 
Bey mern6 (situ tanatara) an eminent place, from mersgd 
(tanatura) “ office, service, appointment, employment,” 
(Clough), his descendants commonly assumed the title as an 
agnomen or pattabendigey name, the patta tahadoo or office 
frontlets becoming likewise heir looms in the family, and 

* Tho royal poet Rajadhi Raja Singha speaks of the priest Moratotte in this 
way— 

BOS RS QAM oH Dernds 

pawarana meti Moratotte yati manawan 
but perhaps this only means, Moratotte, no Jess excellent as a friend, than dis- 
tinguished as a priest. 

+ Among the former there is at present Errawwawele ‘Senanayeke 


Bowaneke bahoo Narayene Raje goroo wahale Mudianse, Basnaike Nilleme of 
Lanka tilleke and Gadala denia dewaleg, 
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according to Mr. Armour, in his Kandy Law, descending with 
the parveny lands. 

Mr. Alwis however, says,“ Situ, equivalent to an English 
Baronet, was a rank which was conferred by the Sovereign 
on account of the great wealth ofa person. It may be consi- 
dered as a grade of the peerage of our forefathers. A person 
who had this rank conferred on him had access to the royal 
household, and was altogether one (as we gather from books) 
who controlled the councils of the State.” Sidath Sangarawa, 
by Mr. Alwis, p. clviii. But there is some misconception 
here, as to the grounds on which the comparison is made; 
and it is not unlikely that office and wealth, the latter the 
foundation of the former, were the great elements of consi- 
deration among the Singhalese. To this day they are tena- 
cious to a degree of their parveny or hereditary land. 

The Government Agent is sometimes styled Dissave. But 
there can be no analogy among officers in systems of govern- 
ment eo very different as respects the distribution of official 
power and duty as the English and Singhalese ; and it only 
tends to perpetuate misapprehension to use the names in- 
discriminately. 

The above, namely, the Adigars, Dissaves, and Ratte- 
mahatmeyas, were the principal officers under the Singhalese 
government; and in the Convention of 1815, entered into 
after the conquest of Kandy by the English, for the cessation 
of hostilities and the settlement of the country by a formal 
declaration of the power and principles of the new Govern- 
ment, they are mentioned or alluded to as the principal chiefs 
of the Kandyan provinces, and the Mohottales, Coralles, 
Vidahns, and others, the subordinate headmen from the 
provinces. 

Budha is wahansé of course; and the stories of his births 
' or previous states of existence, Jétaka pot wahansé, the worthy 
books Jataka, a composition so highly regarded by Bud- 
hists, that, says Clough, “ they will offer to it and worship 
it.” The term is also applied to the Budhist priesthood in 
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an associated or collective capacity, as in the Introduction to 
the above book, where it is said, Budha preached the sutra 
Damsak to many; and among others, and especially, to the 
five worthy sorts of priests— 

od Om Smegsd Smeaton 

pas waga mahanun wahansé 

The Maha tera of whom we sometimes read, is also called 
wahanse ; and Upéli maha situ an important person, but whe- 
ther the same with the Upali by whom the Winiya pitaka was 
arranged, does not clearly appear. 

The same affix is given to Seriyut maha himiya, the great 
proprietor, so called apparently from his being a great and 
distinguished author of his time. And to Swaminy Nagase- 
naye in his colloquy with the king,* wherein he shewed the 
king, with great adroitness and felicity, the rapidity of a 
defunct’s passage throughout the universe to another birth, 
by comparing it to the quickness of thought in the mind, 
the celerity with which our thoughts pass from one object to 
another. 

In these personages, and Upali maha situ, we may see 
the respect and honours anciently in use to be given to 
literature and philosophy; using these high terms of course, 
in the very limited and peculiar sense in which they must 
here be taken. 

We have a further illustration of the extent of literary 
fame in the wonderful Réhula of Tottegamuwe, another dis- 
tinguished literary character to whom the affix is given.— 

8 eamodid 8 Ba My v8 o8er8S8 980m 
Sree sanghabodhi sree wijaya bahu pariwenidhipati  tripitaka 
E08 eDdrxra® BQ Gye 2286 o2qae) Emstod 
wagee swarachayarya sree Rahula stawira padayan wahanse 
He seems, like another Rahu, to have eclipsed all others ; 
and his birthplace passed into a proverb, but a proverb 


* Milindapprasne, ap. Sidath’ Sangara, p. coxxvii. 
VOL. II. L 
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highly characteristic of a Budhist people, with whom litera- 
ture is good, but Budhism is better :— 


HemOmgQud Gvewsd aHeng Dor AFmwi 
Tottegamuwe upannita mokada bana berinan. 


What signifies being born at Tottegamuwe if you don’t know bana? 


We find the affix also with modgévod3 (lamudurewo), 
a compound term, and applied as a domestic appellation to 
the head of a honse or family, in a combined sense of master 
and instructor. 

And in a deed written by Karangodde unnanse of Potgul 
wihare in Saffragam, a. D, 1836, that priest describes himself 
thus: 


ausag Swrd2Ooe3 mdoowm® wo SR Cwmosiad 
Potgul wihirdyiwas Karangodde sanga rakkhita unwahanse. 


The description here given signifies preserved or defended 
by the priesthood ; and the Rev. Mr. Gogerly, who gives me 
this explanation, adds, that priests when ordained take 
names of that kind. 

In regard to Unnansé, that word is employed not only as 
an affix of respect, but also substantively or as a pronoun of 
the third person. In this way, it is given to every Budhist 
priest ; and the Omé (tera) or old priest of a wihare, who has 
attained his degree, is a Terannanse. 

The word is not used, however, to any other than such 
priest :—it is not given to the kapuwa or god’s priest, nor to 
the yakadura or devil’s priest, nor to the balikariya or planet 
priest, For the poor Singhalese are by their fears, fostered 
by their very creed, beset on every side with malignant in- 
fluences, which like the red untwinkling eyes of their witches 
never rest in their baneful operation. And it is observable, 
that even Budha, when he found a demon prowling about 
for an opportunity to catch hold of an infant child in order to 
eat it, (so says the Jataka) did not attempt to do more than 
chide her, and repeat to her the commandments as a help to 

her. His reproof was in these words :— 
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299 sudhs avdsions qewG Gam sHisisG O 
Nuvwana nettiya peratto akusal kota yakinni wa 
Crsion8 8 423 OewnG mvdBdod gawd adsian & 
upanne hi weedan wanahee newwatat akusal karanne hee 

"Be ged nrewsidic eso 
weeda anuwana tenettiya kiya 

O woman of unreflecting mind! It is because of demerit in a 
former life you were born a yakinni, and do you still go on merit- 
less! Unwise person that you are! Then repeating to her the 
commandments as a help to her, he let her away, and she 
vanished in the air. 

A generic name for a Budhist priest is said by Bridgnell 
to he mHmemoaiod (ganinndnse), probably from some root 
signifying learning or wisdom, whence we have Ganesa the 
Hindoo god of wisdom, ganaya a poetical measure, and ganita- 
ya the science of arithmetic. But Clough derives the word 
differently, and thinks it is an inferior term applicable to the 
lowest order of priests. 

The same affix is given to the @oe (guru) or preceptor, 
who is accordingly termed a gurunnanse.t 

The secretary of the District Court subscribes himself 
secretary swamiha, which is a derivative from swamy or 
swamaya, a lord or master. This appears singularly inap- 
propriate : his proper appellation as clerk of court is certainly 
unnanse. 

Among the different members of a family or household, there 
are several words and phrases in common use, and applied in 
what is called a familiar way ; but they appear generally to 
be of a common character, and not words of affection or 
endearment. 

+ For “a religious teacher who is nota Budhist,” the term is BDma 
(teertthakaya) which imports in Budhist estimation, and also it seems etymologi- 
cally, an unbeliever, See Sidath Sangarawa by Mr. Alwis, p. 38. Qy. whether 


this term is connected with the appellation given to the prophet under the name 
Tirshatha? See Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65, viii. 9. 
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And what we call an infant in arms, they more loosely call 
@QPcs9 (ata-lamaya), a child in the hand. So, what we call 
the family, or inmates of the house, they appear to call qaj 
O23 v2 (anto-jana), the people inside. 

As respects an inferior servant, a cooly, a slave, or a person 

of low caste, he is @@e@ (Lola), dross and rubbish—one whose 
demerit has sunk him low. 
’ For the weaker sex in general, and Q@év (bheere) or the 
timid one, seems a favourite epithet, the Singhalese havemany 
names expressive of desirable female qualities. But these 
are mostly of a sensible kind; and when a word of affection 
is used, it seems to have more of passion than an English 
phrase in the like case. Their sorrows seem to partake of 
the same character. For when they are bereaved of a beloved 
object, or suffer any ill, they but say, @éa0 (iniya) Hech 
me! it is my misfortune—the consequence of some demerit 
of mine in a former life! unless it be the death of a person, 
for then it will probably be imputed to his own sin! * 

In the Kandyan Districts, or among the Singhalese strictly 
so calledt there are terms by which they designate their 
children as to size. What a big heavy boy! Thisis o@eap 
(ku); What a little tiny thing! This is 845 « (tikiriya). 
Similar to this, and no less descriptive, is the appellation 
given to the attending servant ofa Budhist priest, eDatenceo 
(aebittaya), a bit boy! which indeed, in point of fact, he 
commonly is, The term may be connected with the ébétér and 
ebetihos of the Greek, youthful, a stripling. 

And here it may be observed, that the distinguishing terms 
characteristic of the priest and the layman are qwee (gra- 

* See the poetess Gajaman’s clegy on the death of her father, ap. Sidath 


Sangarawa, p. coxvi. 

¢ The Kandyan or hill country is distinguished from the lower or maritime 
districts by the name Singhalese; and the town of Kandy is Maha nuwera, the 
Megalé-polis, or great city, the metropolis, These names aro casily accounted for, 
but they are accorded as given. 
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hasta) and #98 e (prawrajita),* householder and wanderer,— 
the one living in a @w (graha) house and family, the other 
dwelling ina sotee (pansale) a leaf-hut or bower. 

The Wihare need not however, I presume, be of this tem- 
porary description ; and ihe image room is even termed > 890 
3 (pratima graha) in the Cotta inscription ap, Sidath San- 
garawa, p. excix. 

The priesthood, or ministers as they appear more properly 
to be, are a distinct order, of different degrees: namely, the 
$3°@os36t (srdmanera), the devotee or pupil priest, somewhat 
possibly, like the sons of the prophets: and the eue8oe, 
(upasampada), one graduated or advanced : the senior or old 
man of the wihare being the e280 (stawira) or @en6 (tera) 
terunnanse. 

There was also the ewec (tipasayd), from ms (tapa) 
mortification or religious austerity; but as respects “ persons 
of the Silwat class,” as Mr. Armour has it, or voluntary as- 
cetics of their own act, they are not priests but laymen. 

The dwellings of the priests are, as we have seen, regulated 
and characteristic of them. So is their dress, the 896 (si- 
woora), a term connected perhaps with the sistrna or sistra of 
the Greeks, and the method of their obtaining it ;—the manner 
in which they are to get their livelihood or subsistence, even 
to their alms cup or begging bowl;—their meal time ;—and 
the season when they may discontinue travelling, and remain 
within doors. 

It is from the manner of life thus prescribed, the priest is 
termed Bade (bhikshu), one living on alms, an almsman ; and 
the assemblage of priests Se Daieses BSos (maha bik-sangha 
himiya). They do not constitute a fraternity, nor are the 
priests friars, as has been represented. They are not so or- 

* See Armour’s Kandy Law. 

+ This word, like that from which it is derived, and many others in the 
language, occurs in different forms; and a good Dictionary of Synonymes is a great 
desideratum in Singhalese literature, 
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Connected with the period when the priests discontinue 
travelling, and are to remain within doors, is the festival time ; 
and particularly the {great @udémd (perahara), or previous 
procession, from the new to the full moon of July, the sight 
seeing month, after which Wassdna, or the rainy season, of 
four months, begins.* ‘These processions occur in history 
so early as Fa Hian’s time. 

As respects colour, the great colour was 6 (nila) the 
colour of the sky and ocean, and like these, indeed, susceptible 
of many shades from green to dark blue; but commonly de- 
noting this last, the colour of Vishnu’s garment. It is to 
this colour allusion is so often made in the descriptive writ- 
ings of the Singhalese poets; as when they sing the praises 
of feet, soft and beautiful “ as the full blown lotus”— 

O2n29G ySS wd o8fu2 se av 
komala supipi sara sadisa pada &c. 
- So also, when they speak of “ lotus hair ;” and the Ago 
226 (nilanghéra), or blue ornament of dark eyes. 

In like manner, perhaps, we may read concerning Budha, 

that he “ opened his lotus mouth” and spoke— 

29 S—9 avrda0 

muwa piyuma pobaya 
his mouth, lotus-like, he opened, his lips opening like the 
opening lotus! But by the phrase “lotus mouth” gene- 
rally, QD Bo (muwa tamara), as an expression of beauty, 
may be intended the red lotus, and lips red with the betel 
leaf, which is so commonly used and so coveted by the natives 
of all classes, that it might well give occasion to the name, as 
a designation of the island «288 63 & (Tambra parnni), 
red leaf, whence the classic appellation for Ceylon, Taprobane. 


* Note The Warsana or rainy season of the civil or agricultural year is different, 
. Itisa portion of Wassana, and consists of but two months, the time of the early 
rains, previous to the sowing for the Maha harvest, so called, there being at the 
other equinox QF wi2en (madindina), another, the SG (yale) or farther 
harvest, 
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Nila was thus perhaps what may be called the royal or 
government colour, and words of that formation may be so 
derived. There was a S3¢©® (nilame) or Nilleme at the 
head of several of the departments. It was the title usually 
given to any high official, and it is still the title of the great 
officer of government in the Temples. 

The term in question may, I conceive, be so rendered ac~ 
cordingly. Thus, when the valiant Gaja bahu rajah, whose 
city (unlike the banquet house of a great king, as his minis- 
ters ignorantly represented) had been entered by an enemy, 
and many captives taken, at length resolved on an expedition 
for their recovery, he went out from the council with We 
@estees (neela yédayd), the great officer of war. These 
words, however, have been rendered Neela the giant, and “the 
great giant Necla”—* as if “@ were a proper name, and 
not like et@c (nilaya) and HeEane (nilatala), an office, place, 
or situation. 

Among other terms of high import, 8 (sree) happy, pros- 
perous, was a distinguished one, and supposed eminently due 
to Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, the goddess of the affections and 
happiness; commonly known here by the name of Sree 
or Sriya Kéntéiwa (Clough, voce Lakshmi) or, as we sometimes 
find it, Siri Kata, the lucky lass! The virtuous queen 
Lelavaty, who is feigned by the poet as possessed of the 
situminat or wishing-gem, a fabulous symbol of grace and 
beauty known in the East from the carliest times, “ whi- 
thersoever it turneth, it prospereth,” Prov. xvii. 8—is repre- 
sented as the very impress and realization of this goddess, 
winning at once the hearts and minds of all. 

eee BF mm Ses QO aG3 OD «| Setos 
pasak iri kata wilasin mulu lo mana nuwangat 

She is also called Wijeya sree (Clough, sub voce) from the 
conqueror of that name, the leader of the great Budhist 

* Seethe Friend for Sept. 1839, and the Sidath Sangarawa by Mr. Alvis, p. xvii. 

¢ Otherwise written Og" 2 O2 Senses (ohinta manityaya), 
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settlement which had the effect of driving into the jungle, the 
snake and demon tribes inhabiting the island, and proved the 
foundation of a new and powerful dynasty, the Singhalese, 
so called from the singha or lion-like character of the con- 
queror, or his mythological origin. 

The same term became also the designation of the lan- 
guage: what the name was previously does not appear, any 
more than the national name of the subdued tribes. They 
were the Yakhos of Lanka, and their language was the 
language of the Yakhos. In point of fact, however, it cer- 
tainly forms a constituent part of the Singhalese ; and, judging 
from analogy, the continued existence of such is probably due 
to some aboriginal element in the population, which it would 
be interesting statistically to investigate. 

Sri was the affix of royalty, and @ (Sree) the signature or 
sign manual to royal grants and sannases. See Armour’s 
Kandy Law. Ceylon was §go28e0 (Sri Lanka Dwipa), 
and Adam’s Peak 8 w2q2 ( Sri pidaya )the prosperous footstep, 
the prosperous Lanka ; and sometimes also the epithet was be- 
stowed both on temples and individuals, the prosperity 
intended in all these and the like cases being Budhist pros- 
perity, that is to say, the result of what they call merit; as 
in Budha’s epithet ‘G3 (Sirigane), filled with prosperity! 
which is the salutation in the Rajawaliya, m®Qaenc 
(nama sri ghandya), and the Sclalihini Sandese, né Qa «es 
(nama sree ghanaya), or as it is expressed in the Guttile 
Jataka, in that extatic way in which Budha appears always 
to be spoken of, 

Gs Sai BF 33 ace 
Siya pin sirin’ sarae 
prosperous in prosperity from his own merit ! 
merit and prosperity standing with the Budhist, in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. 
There are several modes of ‘reverence or obeisance among 


the Singhalese, the shoes also off:—placing the right hand on 
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the breast, and bowing; joining the hands, raising them 
thus to the forehead and bowing; falling on the knees, and 
so doing; and prostration on the face upon the ground. 

In this last, the great prostration, when made to Budha, 
the whole body must in a manner touch the ground. This ex- 
treme measure of subjection may have been effected by the 
priesthood. But perhaps it was not difficult to accomplish 
among a predisposed people; other circumstances besides their 
books, all tending to an adoration of Budha, and his three 
helps to Budhic merit :—his relics, his doctrines, and his priests. 





eee 


Rock Inscriptions. By A. O. Bropre, Esa. 


I have the pleasure to transmit copies of two Rock In- 
scriptions from this District. 

The first of these is at Koodawewe of Palligame in Paria- 
wille Pattoo. It is engraved on a rock about fourteen miles 
south-east of Putlam, and a few hundred yards north of the 
Kurnegalle road at Tohneegalle. 


tk ety LAURE FRAO BY Apt 
RACSLE MABEL AKG bed REAR BIT 
rp Sa UULIFA Pood PLAgtA 
+d gypeernitdb pds yob Grub ey 
KRELAENE AAKAL AA dk PEA 


Koodawewe is about a mile to the west of Parmakande 
(whence I procured various inscriptions which, on a former 
occasion, [had the honour to bring tothe notice of the Society), 
and five orsix milestothe south of Ahtheekoolum, where there 
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are remains of various Wihares, the stones composing which 
are of great size, and in many instances neatly worked. The 
inscription is cut on a shelving face of rock, sixteen or twenty 
feet above the water level of the tank. It forms one large 
curving line, about thirty-five paces in extent. The letters 
are from eight to twelve inches in height, boldly cut, forming 
triangular grooves (and not outlined by isolated dots, as is 
sometimes the case). Owing to the roughness of the granite, 
the letters are somewhat irregular in size and position: but 
there is only one blank, and in that instance, I am inclined 
to think that the spot never was occupied by letters. 
On the whole, this is much the most perfect inscription in 
this character which I have yet met with. Regarding its 
origin, the natives appear to have no tradition whatever. 

The second inscription I have not had an opportunity of 
visiting in person. The intelligent Modliar of the Northern 
District of Chilaw discovered it when travelling through the 
jungle on duty, and obligingly forwarded a copy of it to me 
immediately. It is engraved on the Moolegame Kande at 
Moolegame in Kirimittia Pattoo of Demele Pattoo, two miles 
west of Kongkaddewille, and I should suppose about two 
and twenty miles west of Putlam. 


DIS ARALLSHAULLACHZ 
JS SW UT 


‘Most of the characters in this inscription, will be found in 
the other ; and of the remainder, the majority, if not all, will 
be found in those of which, on previous occasions, I have had 
the pleasure of transmitting copies. 
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On the Veddahs of Bintenne. By the Rev. J. Gites. 


Tur District of Bintenne is divided into four Palarthies, 
resembling the Pattoos among the Tamuls, These are pre- 
sided over by a Headman or Vannian in the employ of the 
Government. They include several smaller divisions and 
villages, in some of which a subordinate Headman or Udeyar 
is stationed. The four principal districts or divisions are the 
following. Rugampalartthy, Ratthuvapalartthy, Pallappa- 
lartthy and Udappalartthy. 

Rugampalartthy contains the villages of Carinjuvapetty, 
Urugarmum, Kithul, Kottarncathy, Tambili, Yarvutthu and 
Larvarney. 

Ratthuvapalartthy includes, Unarpparny, Pallagamma, 
Kitthulappar, Padavaly, Alaruly, Ummeny and Ikkargalla. 

Pallappalartthy includes Magamuney, Mahally, Cudarvely 
and Kaluthalarevvey. 

Udappalartthy contains Allagodde, Thikkuvally, Karlaviny 
Larvagoddy, Marangaly, Thivukkumbury, Marrarken, Co- 
marne, Mevisuvettey, Koolikky, Pathitthalarky, Keruivarne, 
Kaluly and Velekumburey. 

These are inhabited by a mixed population of Singhalese 
and Veddahs. The proportion of each will be about equal, 
According to the census taken in October 1849 the amount 
of each district is as follows. 









Rugampalartthy . ° 

Uda wiiky . «. «| 836 
Ratthuvapalartthy . : 243 
Pallappalartthy . . . 55 


making a total of seven hundred and eighty males, and seven 
hundred and fifty females; or in all, including men, women, 
and children, fifteen hundred and thirty eight. This shews 
a very small population considering the extent of the country; 
but it exceeds, as I am informed, the census taken in 1841. 
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The population has increased gradually of late years, but it 
is not easy to say what relation it bears to former times, as no 
records appear to have been kept, and very little interest to 
have been taken about the people by the Dutch or the Kan- 
dyan Government. Our attention at present will be directed 
almost exclusively to the Veddah population of this region, 
forming, as -is supposed, about one half of the number here 
given. Several intermarriages having taken place between the 
two peoples, it is not easy to make an accurate estimate of 
each.— Various are the conjectures entertained as to the origin 
of the Veddahs. That which obtains most credit is the fol- 
lowing: that the Veddahs originally formed a part of a Sin- 
ghalese community resident on the coast of India, and were 
from thence transported to this Island at a very early date 
for certain offences, before the Singhalese as a people came 
to these shores. It is certainly probable that they were 
among the first, if not the first, inhabitants of the Island. 
Their language is a corrupt dialect of the Singhalese; 
being mixed up toa large extent with Singhalese people, they 
understand the common language and can speak it, but among 
themselves they generally prefer their own inferior dialect. 
As they have little to do with the Tamuls, the majority of them, 
unlike the coast Veddahs, are quite unacquainted with the 
Tamul language. Their present habits, as contrasted with 
their former, in many instances present the aspect of civiliza- 
tion and improvement. Formerly they lived entirely in holes 
in the rocks, and wandered about the jungle, living on nothing 
but yams, honey, and flesh, procured in hunting. They were 
very wild in their character and shunned human society as 
much as possible. They clothed themselves with the bark of 
trees and leaves, and had no fixed habitation. Since the 
English Government, about six or seven years ago, took an 
interest in these unhappy outcasts, and calling them together 
built them houses, planted trees for them, and supplied them 
with food, they were brought to abandon, to some extent, 
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their old habits, and to take an interest in agricultural pur- 
suits. They began to cultivate chenas, sow natchery, plant 
Indian corn, and attend a little to their cocoanut and plantain 
trees, some of which are now in bearing. A very few, how- 
ever, attend to paddy cultivation. All of them now have small 
huts, built of sticks and straw, besides their rock houses, which 
belong to different families, and are divided into several com- 
partments. To these latter they have still recourse, when 
out in the jungle during the inclement season. 

Whilst ona visit to them in October last (1849) I saw two or 
three families living on large rocks: here they cooked, ate, 
and slept, while others of their companions were away in the 
jungle, seeking roots for food or attending to agricultural 
operations: they will frequently exchange the few commo- 
dities they possess or grow, for cloths or ornaments of va- 
rious kinds. ‘The women are exceedingly fond of a profusion 
of beads, necklaces, earrings and ornaments for the hair; and 
they load their children with rings round their waists, arms, 
and fingers, bells on the toes, andnecklaces in abundance. Their 
food consists of natcherry, rice, pumpkins, brinjall, and other 
vegetables of native growth, as well as the flesh of the mon- 
key, guana, and wild hog; they chew the bark of trees as a 
substitute for the betel andarecanuts, of which they are very 
fond when they can obtain them. A bow and arrow were 
their only weapons in former times. Now some of them pos- 
sess guns. 

' Murder was formerly exceedingly common among them, 
now it is less so; they were accustomed to cut their victims 
to pieces with axes, or to shoot them with bows, andif found 
out in thecrime, they were required by their headman to 
make compensation to the surviving relatives by the pay- 
ment of about five and twenty shillings, or something equi- 
valent, this being the price of a slave. The uncle of the 
party aggrieved usually enquired into the matter in dispute, 
and the elders settled the case. An uncle had power to sell 
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his nephew ; the price of a female slave was double that of a 
male,- Adultery and polygamy are still common among 
them. Ifa man does not like a woman whom he has married, 
he will, after a year, take her back to her father’s house and 
give her into his charge. Theft and lying too are still preva- 
lent. At the latter they are particularly expert, and seem 
to evince nothing like shame when discovered. I met with 
several instances of this amongst them. In the time of their 
headmen, those who committed theft were beaten or kept to 
hard work in the headmen’s houses. In particular cases, they 
were carried before the Kandyan kings. Their headmen 
were called Thissarvu. They received no salary from the 
Government, but practised extortion on the people. The 
only headman of themselves unconnected with the Govern- 
ment, is called Rollah. He has no power over them and can 
only give them advice. The Udeyar receives from Govern- 
ment five dollars per month, and the Vidahn is paid for petty 
cases. 

Of agriculture they know but little, some of them cultivate 
a chena for a year, and after reaping a crop, wander to some 
other place. Where they plant trees they will generally 
stay longer: they turn up the ground with mammotties, but 
know nothing of ploughing and manuring, and attend little 
to either fencing or watering ; consequently, they frequently 
lose all the fruit of their trees, and labour from the attacks of 
wild beasts that infest the jungle around them. Some of 
them keep a few buffaloes. For paddy they pay tithe to 
Government, but not for Indian fcorn or natcherry. They 
trade principally with Moormen with whom they barter their 
honey, fowls, &c., for rice, cloths or ornament. They pur- 
chase bows from Vellase, and exchange various commodities 
among themselves. Many of them are beginning, however, 
to learn the value of money. 

They are fond of shooting and hunting, and will go out to 
the jungle for weeks and even months together ; when out 
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they procure honey from the rocks by attaching themselves to 
long sticks fastened to bushes and trees on the sides of the 
mountain, and then, crawling down to the sheltered place in 
the rock where the honey is deposited, and having smoked | 
out the bees and taken the honey, they pull themselves up 
again in the same way, and then descend the mountain with 
the spoil, which they divide equally among their companions. 
Many of them seem to prefer these pursuits to the steady 
and monotonous occupations of husbandry. Their love of a 
wandering life is not extinguished, and they court indepen- 
dence and freedom from labour. If introduced to the bustle 
of towns and the restraints of society, they break away as 
soon as possible to their beloved solitudes and their old com- 
panions, preferring a life of hardship in the jungle to pam- 
pered indulgence out of it. I tried hard to induce an orphan 
lad, of apparently bright parts, to forsake his forest home and 
come with me to the Mission station, that hemight be boarded, 
fed and educated, so as to be fit for some useful employment, 
but he was deaf to my entreaties. “When I am hungry,” 
said he, “ I chew the bark of trees and pluck roots; when I 
am cold, I light a fire and warm myself; I want no books, nor 
learning, nor money; only give mean axe and I am content. ” 
Their medicines are made from the bark of trees, roots, 
and leaves. Some aresaid to be very efficient in curing diseases, 
and especially hurts from wounds and snake bites. For fever 
they take pills prepared by Singhalese doctors. Like most 
natives, they use charms, and tie strings round their waists, 
which they believe will remove the disease under which they 
labour. Of late the Government has done little for them; 
and as they have taken few precautions to provide for their 
own necessities, it is not easy to say how long they will 
continue in fixed habitations, should their crops fail. Doubt- 
less the aid formerly afforded them was designed not to su- 
persede, but to stimulate their own exertions; but the philo- 
sophy of this they are scarcely at present able to understand. 
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Theyassist the Singhalese among whom they live in various 
matters by working for them, and thus a few of them learn 
to cultivate chenas and to take care of their crops in houses, 

Of education they are totally destitute. Formerly schools 
were established and supported among them, but the labour 
and money spent thereon were in vain. The people had no 
taste for learning, and wanted their children to accompany 
them to the jungle in quest of food. They have no written 
language and can only count to avery limited extent. Their 
habits at present are certainly too migratory to present any 
encouragement to systematic efforts for their instruction. 

Their religion is devil-worship. They will acknowledge 
that there is one God, whom they believe to be greater than 
the devil, but him they neither fear nor worship. One of 
them said to me, “ When God gives us food, we are glad, and 
wish him to sit on our mat; when he does not, we curse him 
and will not allow him todo so.” They appear to know little 
or nothing of a future life, of heaven or hell, where the soul 
goes to when it leaves the body, or whether it will be happy 
orwretched. A number of them were formerly baptized *on 
a profession of faith in Christ and willingness to abandon 
their superstitions ; but almost all of these have gone back 
again to their former habits and follies. "What they formerly 
heard theyhaveforgotten. They declareitimpossible forthem 
tolive withoutdevil-worship. “ When they didso, theirchildren 
were sick, their cattle died, their trees would not bear fruit, 
and their crops were cut off.” It was vain to expostulate and 
argue. They believe the souls of their departed relations to 
be devils who have power to hurt them, and therefore they 
perform ceremonies to them at regular seasons, and espe- 
cially when they are sick. The Singhalese who live among 
them exert a bad influence over them in these respects. It is 
very difficult indeed to get fit persons, who know their lan- 

* Up to 1844 there had been baptized in Bintenne 163 men, 48 women, 
and 85 children; since that time very fow have received this rite. 
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guage, tolabour among them. Without these, desultory efforts 
will be of little service. The Veddahs are mostly low in 
stature, but some of them are strong, active men, and most of 
them appear to be healthy and little subject to disease. They 
differ considerably from the coast Veddahs in their habits and 
dispositions. The latter appear to me far more tractable and 
hopeful. They have improved much by the instructions they 
have received, and are tolerably well acquainted with the 
leading truths of Christianity. 

The country of Bintenne is extremely rocky. The roads 
through it are in a very bad state; in many places full of 
stumps of trees and very irregular and uneven. The country 
suffers much from drought; in the summer months only a 
few springs are found here and there, and the people have in 
some places to go several miles for water. Ebony, Sattin, and 
Halmaniel wood abounds in the forests; and Bamboo and 
Tamarind trees are plentiful. In many places the land is 
exceedingly fertile,and the surrounding prospect is full of 
grandeur and beauty. 





Note by the Secretary—Some rather exaggerated notions have 
been recently entertained concerning this race of people, and it has 
been stated before the Ethnological Society of London, that they 
subsist upon decayed wood, for which there is in reality no foundation. 
It has also been stated, that they do not bury their dead; this is 
also an error, as I am assured by a Gentleman who has studied their 
habits closely, that they inter them wrapped in mats. The Veddahs 
do not appear to use Tobacco, though Knox, in his account of Ceylon, 
has a portrait of one of them smoking his pipe. The Veddahs, both of 
Bintenne and of the Sea-coast, consider themselves a very high caste, 
calling themselves Veddah Vellales. Some Vellale families in Batticaloa 
are said to have sent out to invite the young Veddah women to come 
and cook for them, as the Vellales may not eat food cooked by persons 
of inferior caste. 
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Rock Inscription at Piramanenkandel. Communicated by 8, C. 
Curry, Esa. 


cr..°? 
{T/-D25 


eng77, eo 
U- LA ty 


pie = oe 
Lc ty, Ay 
sc ae, 


The above inscription was taken from a stone slab at the 
head of the grave of a Mohammedan Saint at Piramanen- 
kandel, a deserted village to the east of the Mee Oya, about 
10 miles from Putlam in a North-Easterly direction. The 
characters are in an ancient and obsolete form of Pali, and Mr. 
Chitty inclines to believe the Inscription has no reference to 
the Mohammedan Saint, but records some event connected 
with the history of Budhism.* 


Neh Pat alntetae Site He, wet ere 


An Analysis of the great Historical Poem of the Moors, 
entitled Srerau. By Suton Casre Curry, Esq. 

I have the honour to present to the Society a copy of the 
great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Seerah, which 
I have procured from Madras, where an edition has lately 
been published at the Vidhyavilasa Press by Sheik Abdul 
Khader Nina Lebbe Alim of Kailpatnam and two other 
individuals. 


* Vide Letter, in Appendix to Journal No. V., p. xx. 
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Among the numerous compositions which the Moors in 
Ceylonand the South of India possess in the Tamil language, 
none perhaps holds a much higher rank in their estimation 
than the Seerah, and it is not undeserving the distinction. Its 
subject is the history of Mohammed, and its author is alleged 
to have been the celebrated Moorish Poet Omar, who lived 
at the Court of the Raja of Etteapuram in the early part of 
last century, and wrote it under the patronageof Abu Kassim, 
a wealthy merchant of Porto Novo. In style it is a clever 
attempt at imitation of the Naishadam and other popular epic 
poems ofthe Tamils; but unfortunately it is interlarded with so 
many Arabic words, that it is scarcely intelligible to a Tamil 
scholar without the assistance of a Mohammedan expounder. 
In the Ceylon Gazetteer mention was made by me of this poem, 
in treating of the literature of the Moors; but the limits which 
I had prescribed to myself in that work did not permit me to 
enter into any details; and these have, I believe, remained 
hitherto unknown to all but the Moors: I have therefore 
thought it desirable to draw up the present analysis for in- 
sertion in the Journal of the Society. 

The Seerah comprises three books, of which the first is 
called Biladat Kanda; the second Nubuvat Kanda; and the 
third Hijarat Kanda. 

I.—The Biladat Kanda is divided into the following twenty- 
four chapters. 

The first chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, opens with 
an invocation ofthe Deity, eulogizes Mohammed and the other 
prophets and saints, and concludes with an apology for at- 
tempting to write the poem itself. 

The second chapter, consisting of fifty-six stanzas, gives a 
fanciful description of Arabia, especially of the rains which 
descend upon its mountains, and the streams which flow from 
them, diffusing fertility and riches through the land. 

The third chapter, consisting of twenty-two stanzas, con- 
tains an encomium on Mecca, which is said to occupy as 
important a position in the universe as the pupil does in the 
eye, and to surpass every other city both in riches and mag- 
nificence. 
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The fourth chapter, consisting of sixty-seven stanzas, treats 
of the creation of Adam and Eve; their expulsion from Para- 
dise, and their subsequent settlement at Jiddah in Arabia. 
It also traces the line of the patriarchs from Adamto Abraham, 
andthence through Ishmael to Abdulla, the father of Moham- 
med: these being the personages on whom the noor, or ray 
of divine intelligence descended successively, at last resting 
on Mohammed, and forming a glory around his head. 

The fifth chapter, consisting of one hundred and twenty- 
five stanzas, narrates the particulars of the conception of 
Mohammed in the womb of Amina, wife of Abdulla; the an- 
nouncement of that event to herin a dream by Adam, Edris, 
Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Moses, David, Solomon and Jesus; 
Abdulla’s journey to Medina, on traffic,and his death at Abwa; 
and the birth of Mohammed, which is said to have been marked 
by the cessation of the oracles in Arabia, the overthrow of 
the idols in the Kaba, and the extinction of the fire of the 
Magi in Persia. 

The sixth chapter, consisting of one hundred stanzas, relates 
to Mohammed being suckled by Alima, wife of Harid of Honei, 
who had one of her breasts withered, but as soon as the prophet 
began to suck, it was made whole and yielded milk. 

The seventh chapter, consisting of ninety-one stanzas, refers 
to the story of the angel Gabriel impressing the seal of pro- 
phecy upon the back of Mohammed, between his shoulders, as 
he went out along with Alima’s sons to tend her sheep. 

The eighth chapter, consisting of fifty-seven stanzas, treats 
of Mohammed’s going to Medina with his mother, on a visit to 
her kinsfolk; her death and burial at Abwa,and his return to 
Mecca, where he lived under the protection of his grandfather 
Abdulmuttalib, and afterwards under that of his uncle Abu 
Talib. ; 

The ninth chapter, consisting of fifty-eight stanzas, contains 
an account of Mohammed’s journey to Syria with Abu Talib 
when only nine yearsofage,and his conference with Boheira, a 
Christian monk at Bosra, who having discovered on his per- 
son the marks by which the last of the prophets, foretold in 
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the scriptures, was to be distinguished, protected him from 
the plots laid against him by the Christians and Jews in the 
place, and sent him back to Mecca in safety. 

The tenth chapter, consisting of eighty-three stanzas, relates 
to Mohammed’s obtaining money and goods onloan from Kha- 
dija (a lady of great opulence in Mecca), and proceeding to 
Syria, in his twenty-fifth year, on a commercial speculation. 

The eleventhchapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, treats of 
amiracle wrought by Mohammed, by causing aspring of water 
to gush forth in the desert. 

The twelfth chapter, consisting of twenty-three stanzas, gives 
an account of a prodigious serpent which lay on the route to 
Syria, and went to devour travellers, and which Mohammed 
slew by merely throwing a straw at itasit hissed and sprang 
up to swallow him. 

The thirteenth chapter, consisting of thirty-one stanzas, de- 
scribes how Mohammed and his caravan, by the interposition 
of the angel Gabriel, passed over ariver which had overflown 
its banks and threatened to arrest their progress. 

The fourteenth chapter, consisting of fourteen stanzas, re- 
lates to a tiger speaking to Mohammed, allowing him to stroke 
its head, and retiring from the road which it had heretofore 
infested to the great dread of the travellers. 

The fifteenth chapter, consisting of eighteen stanzas, treats 
ofaserpent, which had long lain on the road to Syria waiting 
to meet Mohammed; and having at last met him did him homage, 
and retired into the deep recess of the forest at his desire. 

The sixteenth chapter, consisting of fifty-five stanzas, is oc- 
cupied with the particulars ofan interview between Mohammed 
and Ezura, a Christian monk, whom Jesus had assured that he 
should not die before he had seen the prophet of the last times, 
and had given him a sign,namely, that when he ( Mohammed ) 
should arrive at the grove of palm trees in which the monk 
dwelt, one of the dead palms should instantly blossom and 
bear fruit, which occurred. 

Theseventeenth chapter, consisting of sixteen stanzas,states 
that when Mohammed and hiscarayan were attacked byaparty 
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. of robbers, a river miraculously sprang up between him and 
them, and enabled him to escape from their hands. 

The eighteenth chapter, consisting of forty-four stanzas, 
describes the magnificence of the capital of Syria, and gives 
an account of Mohammed’s entry into it; his reception by the 
chief of the Christians there, and his mercantile transactions. 

The nineteenth chapter, consisting of sixty-six stanzas, 
treatsof'a plot formed by certain Christians and Jews in Syria 
against Mohammed, by inviting him to their quarters and 
rolling over a millstone upon his head from a height, but from 
which he miraculously escaped; the hand of the person who 
rolled the millstone having become attached to it. 

The twentieth chapter, consisting of thirty stanzas, relates 
toanoutery raisedagainst Mohammedbya blacksmith in Syria; 
his escape from an attempt made by the infidels to assassinate 
him, and retreat into the house of Uzza, a Christian priest, 
who recognised him as the prophet foretold in the scriptures, 
and recommended him as such to the notice of his relation 
Khadija. 

The twenty-first chapter, consisting of thirty-seven stanzas, 
is occupied with the dreams which Khadija had; wherein 
she dreamed, amongst other things, that the moon having de- 
scended from the heavens settled upon her bosom. 

The twenty-second chapter, consisting of sixty-three 
stanzas, treats of the espousal of Mohammed and Kadija. 

The twenty-third chapter, consisting of one hundred and 
nineteen stanzas, narrates the celebration of his nuptials with 
Khadija, which was attended with great pompand magnificence. 

The twenty-fourth chapter, consisting of twenty-five stanzas, 
notices the birth of Fatima, andafterwards enters into the origin 
and history of the Kaba and the black stone called Hajar al 
Aswad. 

IL—The Nubuvat Kanda is divided into the following 
twenty-one chapters. 

The first chapter, consisting of fifty-five stanzas, treats of 
Mohammed's retirement from home and going to the mount 
Hara, in the fortieth year of hisage ; his interview with the angel 
Gabriel, who having opened his chest and wrung out the gall 
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and filled it with wisdom and faith, revealed to him a passage 
of the Koran, and told him that he was appointed the prophet 
of God; his communication of this news to his wife Kliadija 
and to her cousin Worakket, a Christian priest, who thereupon 
declared him to be the prophet whose advent was predicted 
in the scriptures. 

The second chapter, consisting of forty-four stanzas, notices 
the conversion of Khadija and Abu Bekr, and enters into the 
particulars of the new creed, and the directions which Moham- 
med received from the angel Gabriel concerning the form of 
prayer. 

The third chapter, consisting of one hundred and sixty-three 
stanzas, gives an account of Mohammed’s preaching his 
doctrine publicly in Mecca; the violent opposition of the 
Koreish against him, and Abu Talib’s ineffectual attempt to 
persuade him to abandon his enterprise. 

The fourth chapter, consisting of ninety-five stanzas, relates 
tothe conversion of Omar Ibn Khattab, which was occasioned 
by an angel, disguised as an ox, wrestling with him and 
prevailing against him as he was going to trace out Mohammed 
in his retreat and put him to death. 

The fifth chapter, consisting of forty stanzas, relates to an 
Arab of the desert, who being invited by Mohammed to embrace 
his religion, told him that he would do it if the latter would 
make a guana testify that he was the apostle of God, which 
it did accordingly. 

The sixth chapter, consisting of twenty-one stanzas, refers 
to Utba, who was sent by the Koreish to expostulate with 
Mohammed and offer him the sceptre, if he would retract his pre- 
tensions and conform to the ancient institutions of the country. 

The seventh chapter, consisting of ninety-two stanzas, gives 
an account of the arrival of Habib, king of Thimes, to 
Mecca, uponarepresentationof Abujahil and the other Koreish 
chieftains against Mohammed. 

The eighth chapter, consisting of one hundred and eighty- 
eight stanzas, treats of the miracle performed by Mohammed 
before the king of Thimes, by causing the moon to appear 
on the horizon in her full orb at the time of occultation. 
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The ninth chapter, consisting of thirty-five stanzas, relates 
to another miracle of Mohammed, namely, his converting a 
foetus into a beautiful damsel, and Habib and his attendants 
embracing his faith after it. 

Thetenth chapter, consisting of forty-one stanzas, notices 
the return of Habib to his country, and his sending a present to 
Mohammed of some camels, which, on being produced before 
him, speak to him, addressing him as the messenger of God. 

The eleventh chapter, consisting of thirty-seven stanzas, 
relates to the retirement of Othman ibn Affan, his wife 
Rakiah, and several other members of Mohammed's family, 
into Abyssinia, to avoid the persecution of Abujahil; and the 
ineffectual attempt of the latter to prevail on Najashi, the 
king of that country, to deliver them up to his envoys. 

The twelfth chapter, consisting of seventy-two stanzas, 
relates to the confession of the faith by a deer which 
Mohammed had released from the snares of a hunter. 

The thirteenth chapter, consisting of seventeen stanzas, 
relates to Mohammed having caused a date tree to blossom 
and bring forth fruits in an instant, in order to convince an 
Arab of the truth of his mission. 

The fourteenth chapter, consisting of thirty-nine stanzas, 
relates to the solemn league made by the Koreish against the 
Hashemites and the family of Abdul Mutalib, engaging them- 
selves to have no communication whatever with them. Italso 
notices the defeat of the Persians by the Romans (Roomi), 
which is said to have occurred in the eighth year of 
Mohammed's mission, and verified a prophecy he had made. 

The fifteenth chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, relates to 
the conversion of an Arab named Husein, in consequence of 
the idol in the Kaba having saluted Mohammed as the prophet 
of God in his hearing, as he had demanded by way of proof. 

The sixteenth chapter, consisting of sixteen stanzas, notices 
the death of Abu Talib and Khadija; the former is said to have 

allowed Mohammed to whisper the creed in his ear as he was 
drawing his last breath. 

The seventeenth chapter, consisting of thirty-five stanzas, 
treatsof Mohammed's retreat to Tayifafter the death of his uncle 
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and wife; his reception there atthe house of Abdul Alib, a 
Koreish,:-who..afterwards raised an outcry against him, and 
caused. him to be pelted with stones; and _ his flight to the 
mountains, where he was ministered to by angels. 

The eighteenth chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, 
relates to Attas ibn Kabia, a Christian of Nineveh, who having 
gone to Mohammed’s place of retreat, and heard him dis- 
course about the prophet Jonas, believed on him. 

The nineteenth chapter, consisting of forty-three stanzas, 
relates to the profession of Islam by certain of the Genii, who 
heard Mohammed read the Koran, after the eyening prayer, 
in the valley ofal Nakkla, during the time af his retreat to Tayif. 

The twentieth chapter, consisting of thirty stanzas, treats of 
Kama, grandson of Iblis, who had his toes shackled together 
by Ali, and was afterwards released at the intercession of 
Mohammed. 

The twenty-first chapter, consisting of eighteen stanzas, 
gives an account of an entertainment given by Mohammed, at - 
which he wrought a miracle by multiplying the loaves. 

III.—The Hijarat Kanda is divided into the following 
forty-seven chapters : 

The first chapter, consisting of sixty-five stanzas, relates 

“to the propagation of Islamism in Medina, through the instru- 
mentality of certain inhabitants of that city, who haying been 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, had had an interview with Moham- 
med, and had sworn fidelity to him. 

The second chapter, consisting of fifty-five stanzas, treats 
of the oath which the Medinese took to be faithful to Moham- 
med, and defend him from all attempts of Abu jahil and his 
partisans. 

The third chapter, consisting of one hundred and fourteen 
stanzas, relates to the proceedings of a council held by the 
Koreish, whereat it was determined to kill Mohammed, and 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, eluding the 
close and vigorous pursuit of his adversaries. 

VOL, 1% ° 
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The fourth chapter, consisting of forty-six stanzas, states 
that Abu Bekr being bitten by a snake as he was watching 
by the side of Mohammed in his retreat, the latter cured him 
by applying his spittle to the bite. 

The fifth chapter, consisting of fifty stanzas, treats of Surak- 
kat, who pursued Mohammed at his flight, by desire of Abu 
jahil, but was obliged to give up his undertaking, in conse- 
quence of the feet of the horse on which he rode having stuck 
fast to the ground and so prevented him from proceeding. 

The sixth chapter, consisting of twenty-six stanzas, relates 
to the conversion of a shepherdess, named Ummi Mahubat, 
at whose cottage Mohammedhad put up in his flight, and 
wrought a miracle by causing a barren ewe to yield milk. 

The seventh chapter, consisting of sixty-six stanzas, con- 
tains an account of Mohammed’s entry into Medina, and his 
magnificent reception by the people of that city. 

The eighth chapter, consisting of eighty-four stanzas, relates 
to a Jew, named Kabukha, who became a convert to Moham- 
med’s doctrines by accidentally discovering in the scriptures 
the passage which predicted his mission. 

The ninth chapter, consisting of fifteen stanzas, relates to a 
miracle wrought by Mohammed, by feeding thirty guests 
with the food prepared only for two, and thereby converting 
them to his faith, 

The tenth chapter, consisting of twenty-five stanzas, gives 
an account of the conversion of Uhuban, ashepherd, which was 
occasioned by a tiger telling him, on his expressing’ his 
surprise at hearing it speak, that this was less a cause for 
just surprise than the unbelief of the people. 

The eleventh chapter, consisting of sixty-one stanzas, 
contains an account of Salman the Persian, whoin his younger 
years embraced Christianity ; but during his travels in Syria, 

having been informed by the learned men there,that a prophet 
was expected to arise in Arabia, who should establish the 
religion of al Forkhan, repaired thither, and meeting with 
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Mohammed, soon discovered him to be the person he sought, 
and believed on him. 

The twelfth chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, relates ‘o 
the circumstance of Mohammed and his followers turning their 
faces towards the Kaba of Mecca when they prayed, instead 
of the temple of Jerusalem as they hitherto did. 

The thirteenth chapter, consisting of twenty-nine stanzas, 
relates to the story of a wolf, which came to the Kaba, and in 
the hearing of the Koreish who were assembled there, declared 
that Mohammed was an incarnation of the divine ray (Noor) 
and that he was sent by God into the world to siege ie the 
true faith. 

The fourteenth chapter, consisting of forty-seven stanzis, 
treats of the expedition of Baddhan against the tribe of Kana 
and the Koreish, who submitted. 

The fifteenth chapter, consisting of two hundred and twenty 
stanzas, is occupied withan extravagant account of the nuptials 
of Fatima, daughter of Mohammed, with her cousin Ali. 

The sixteenth chapter, consisting of fiftecn stanzas, relates 
to the expedition of Zeebul-bahar. 

The seventeenth chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, 
treats of the battle of Boath. 

The eighteenth chapter, consisting of forty-one wine, 
states that Mohammed, hearing that a rich caravan belonging 
to the Koreish was on its way to Syria, marched with his troops 
to intercept and plunder it, but it passed the place before his 
arrival, and he returned to Medina, leaving only a part of 
his troops to wait its return from Syria. 

The nineteenth chapter, consisting of fifteen stanzas, de- 
' seribes the attack and plunder of the caravan by Mohammed’s 
troops in the valley of Nakhula, half way between Mecca and 
Tayif 

The twentieth chapter, consisting of two hundred and fifty- 
six stanzas, contains an account of the victory gained by 
Mohammed over the Meccans headed. by Abu Safian, in the 
valley of Badr. 
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The twenty-first chapter, consisting of fifty-seven stanzas, 
notices the hostility of the Jews of the tribe of Kainoka to the 
propagation of Islam, and their reduction and expulsion from 
the country by Mohammed. 

The twenty-second chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, 
relates to the-reduction of the tribe of Bani Solemu, which 
resided at Hudri and the plunder of their goods by Mohammed. 

The twenty-third chapter, consisting of twelve stanzas, con- 
tains an account of Mohammed’s expedition to Nasud; the 
reduction and conversion of the tribe of Ghatfan, which lived ~ 
there ; and the’plunder of'a caravan of Meccans trading at Irak. 

The twenty-fourth chapter, consisting of forty stanzas, 
relates to the expedition of Khaibar, and the destruction of 
Abirabik, 

The twenty-fifth chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, 
notices the birth of Hassein. 

The twenty-sixth chapter, consisting of elevenstanzas, treats 
of an entertainment given to Mohammed at the house of Abu 
Talha, where he performed a miracle by feeding eighty 
fellow guests with three loaves, 

The twenty-seventh chapter, consisting of two hundred and 
sixty-eight stanzas, contains an account of the battle of Ohud, 
wherein Mohammed was very near losing his life, and his 
uncle Hamsa was slain. 

The twenty-eighth chapter, consisting-of twenty-four stan- 
zas, relates to the interview between Mohammed and“Mahbat 
at Amru ; the latter’s advice to Abu Sofian to desist hostilities 
against Mohammed, which he disdainfully rejected, and the 
capture and execution of Asa, a spy. 

The twenty-ninth chapter, consisting of seventy-one stanzas, 
gives an account of Kaab,ibn al Ashraf, a Jew, who was a most 

bitter enemy to Mohammed, and opposed the establishment 
of his new religion to the utmost of his power. 

The thirtieth chapter, consisting of seventeen stanzas, 
relates to the siege and capture of the fortress of the Jews of 
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the tribe of al.Nadr, by Mohammed, who allowed them to 
depart to Syria and Khaibar, leaving all their goods.and arms, 

The thirty-first chapter, consisting of eighteen. stanzas, 
treats of Mohammed’s expedition to Bedr to meet ‘the hostile 
Koreish, according to their challenge. 

The thirty-second chapter, consisting of twenty stanzas, 
notices the birth of Hussein. 

The thirty-third chapter, consisting of one hundred and 
seven stanzas, relates to the expedition of Mohammed against 
the tribe of Ghatfan. 

The thirty-fourth. chapter, consisting of ten stanzas, relates 
that Mohammed caused the date trees of Saibr to yield an 
abundant crop, in order to enable him to satisfy some Jewish 
creditor. 

The thirty-fifth chapter, consisting of sixty-one stanzas, 
relates to the expedition of Mohammed against the tribe of 
Mustalie and his conquest over them. 

The thirty-sixth chapter, consisting of eighty-three stanzas, 
relates to the expedition of Mohammed against the tribe of 
Kendah. 

The thirty-seventh chapter, consisting of one hundred and 
eighty-three stanzas, relates that the forces.of the Koreish and 
the tribe of Ghaftan, confederated with the Jews of al Nadhir 
and Koreidha, besieged Medina, but were driven away by a 
piercing cold east wind. 

The thirty-eighth chapter, consisting of fifty-six stanzas, 
relates to the destruction of the tribe of Bani Koreila. 

The thirty-ninth chapter, consisting of nine stanzas, notices 
the institution of Haji, andthe profession of Islamism by 
Loomr and the rest of thétribe of Sahud at Honein. — 

‘The fortieth chapter, consisting of twenty-nine stanzas, de- 
scribes the marriage of Mohammed with Zeinab. 

The forty-first chapter, consisting of twenty-five stanzas, 
relates to the miraculous speaking of a camel. © 

The forty-second chapter, consisting of twenty-one stanzas, 
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relates to Mohammed’s causing it to rain at the entreaty of 
Salykkhn. 

The forty-third chapter, consisting of nineteenstanzas, states 
the restoration of the sight of a blind man by Mohammed. 

The forty-fourth chapter, consisting of eighteen stanzas, 
relates to the revealing of the 58th chapter of the Koran, at the 
instance of Khawla, wife of Aws ibm Al Samat, who being 
divorced by her husband by saying “Thou art to me as my 
mother,” came toask Mohammedl’s opinion whether they were 
necessarily obliged to a separation. 

The forty-fifth chapter, consisting of one hundred and 
thirteen stanzas, relates to Mohammed's expedition to Umra. 

The forty-sixth chapter, consisting of one hundred stanzas, 
treats of the hostilties of Salma. 

The forty-seventh chapter, consisting of seventeen stanzas, 
gives an account of the tribe of-Urani. 


Description of New or little known species of Reptiles found in 
Ceylon, by Ei. F. Kevaart, M.D., F.L.S. 
OrpEeR. SavuRa. 
TRIBE. GEISSOSAURA. 

FAM. ACONTIAS, (ACONTIADZ:) ae 

Head small, shielded. Muzle. conical, Rostral rather 
large, cup-shaped, internasal short, frontal large, frontopa- 
rietal none, interparietal triangular, moderate. Eyes distinct. 
Eyelids, lower well developed, upper small or wanting. 


Nostrils in the middle of the side of the rostral shield, with 
a slit to its hinder edge. Tongue scaly, imbricate, nicked at 
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the point. Ears very small or hidden. Femoral pores none. 
Body cylindrical. ‘Limbs 4, very short, or none. Scales 
smooth.— Gray. 

Genus. Nessra. Gray. 


Muzzle conical. Ears very small, dotlike. Body cylin- 
drical, elongate, sides rounded. Scales smooth. Legs 4, 
very short, far apart. Toes 3-3, subequal, clawed. 





fabitat. Allagalla (3000 feet.) 
“ The only specimen which we have examined is onc obtained 
* from vegetable soil in a Coffee Estate under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Marshall.* We are informed that this reptile is 
common at Ambegammoa. 

If our identification is correct, it would appear probable 
that the only specimen in Europe, found in the Army Medi- 
cal Officers’ Museum at Fort Pitt, was sent from Ceylon. 
The specimen was named after Staff Surgeon Burton, who 
was the Curator of the Museum when Dr. Gray visited that 
establishment. 


Genus. Acontras. Cuvier. 


Head conical. Nostrilslateral. Internasal broad, 6 sides, 
frontal large, 6 sided, frontonasals and frontoparietals none ; 
interparietals small, triangular, parictal moderate. Tongue 
flat, scaly, nicked at the tip. Teeth conical, blunt. Palate 
not toothed, with a longitudinal groove. Eyes very small. 
Upper eyelid wanting, lower short, scaly, opaque. Ears 
hidden under the skin. - Body cylindrical, elongate. Scales 


* We have since received several smaller specimens from Kaduganaya. 
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smooth. Limbs none, exserted. Tail cylindrical, short 
rounded at the end.— Gray. 
Acontras Layarpi. 2. &., nobis. 
Light olive, and ci baee longitudinally with brown spots, 











paler beneath, 
Length of young 4 i 
Habitat. Soil of the on Gardens of Colombo. 
The form of this reptile is dis hed from that of Nessia, 


above described, by the absence oPj 
it is very like the outline characters o 
procured us the specimens (apparently yo 
lizard. 

The only other species described in Gray's 
one from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Blyth writes that he has described an allied G 
from Rangoon, by the name of OpHIsErs. 

FAM. UROPELTIDZ. 


ROUGIL TAILS, DAPAT-NAYA, Sing. 


Head conical, compressed, shelving and acute in front, flat 
above, behind. Crown covered with regular shields. Rostral 
produced, moderate, convex, horny, subtriangular, erect, 
produced, and acute behind. Nostrils roundish, lateral, 
simple, in the middle of the front of an erect subtriangular 
band-like nasal. Internasal none, frontonasal subtriangular, 
truncated below, contiguous above, frontal and frontoparietal 
distinct. Napescaly. Labial shields 4 distinct. Eyes dis- 
tinct, lateral, inthe middle of the front of an erect eye-shicld, 
and covered by the shield without any eyelids, Eyebrow 
shield none. Tongue elongate, flat, forked at the tip. Body 
cylindrical, Scales 6 sided, smooth, those of the hinder part 
and above the tail sometimes 2-keeled. Vent with three 
scalesinfront. Tail cylindrical, obliquely truncated above. 

This family is intermediate between the Lizards and the 
Snakes ; following Cuvier and others, I was induced to referit 
to the latterorder, and therefore did not insert itin the Synopsis 


of this curious 


: oii is 
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of the Families: but on re-examination and comparison with 
the various modifications presented by the genera of Typhlop- 
side, Ihave been induced to place it inthe order of Lizards. 
Cuvier seems to have been in doubt, for though he placed the 
genus with the Snakes, he also regarded the species as a 
section of the Typhlopses. Schlegel names the group 
Pseudo Typhlops.—( Gray's Synopsis. ) 

This curiously formed family of Reptiles is known in the 
Island as Dapat Nayas, or double headed snakes. The natives 
consider them poisonous, but our experience of their habits 
makes us believe that they are perfectly harmless, and 
that they are timid creatures, seldom making their appearance 
above ground; living chiefly in ant-hills ordunghills, sometimes 
also several feet deep inrich loamy soil. They feed on ants, 
small earth-worms and larve of insects. 

It appears from Dr. Gray’s Catalogue, that in the Museums 
of Europe there are only three species, and of these three 
only one is from Ceylon, viz., Silaboura Ceylonicus,* many 
specimens of which we have found in the Kandyan Hills since 
eur work on the Fauna of Ceylon was published. We have 
also, since the publication of that work, collected four other 
species, making in all six distinct undescribed or new species 
of Rough Tails (Uropeltide) in the Island of Ceylon, which 
we shall now describe in a connected form. 

Dr. Gray subdivides the family into three groups, and we 
have added a fourth, to admit of two species, only one of which 
we have described in the Prodromus. 


Genus. Rurwornis. Hempr. 


‘Tail obliquely truncated, upper part rather convex, covered 
with a small oblong shield, lower edge rounded, simple, rather 
produced. Head acute, tapering in front. Vent shields in 


one marginal row. 


* Vide Prodromus Fauna Zeylanice. 
VOL, II. ? 


_ »-Dark yellowish brown: aboye, with darker brown spots on 
the’ anterior third of scales. Paler beneath. Rostrum 
yellow. Sides of nape and neck waved with angular marks 
of a yellowish hue; yellow spots on each side of vent. Tail 
thick, slightly truncated, conical, upper part near termination 
has a small subtriangular nearly smooth shield, lower surface 
covered with broad scales. Vent shields 1-2, — 

~Length 16 inches, circumference of the middle of body 
1, 3-10 inches. Tail and neck rather thicker. 

Habitat. Mountains of Ceylon.—Three specimens found 
3 or 4 feet below the surface soil of Coffee plantations. 


. Genus. URope.tis, (part), Cuvier, 
Tail obliquely truncated, flattish, and covered with a flat 
_ roundish radiating granular shield, lower edge rounded, the 
under side of tail with 6 series of small scales. 


Unrorertis SAFFRAGAMUS. 7. 8., nobis. 


Head dark olive brown, the rest of the upper surface of a 
blackish brown colour, with bluish bronze reflections. Beneath 
white. A pale white spot on each side of neck near the head, 
Tail deeply truncated and nearly covered with a large flat 
circular blackish granular shield, white and rounded beneath, 
and lower part covered with five series of small scales, the 
central series broader than the lateral ones. Vent shields 
1-2, The neck and forepart of the body much thicker. 

Length 9 inches. 

Habitat. District of Saffragam, near Adam’s Peak, 

The only specimenof this species, which we have as yetseen, 
is one sent to us by Mr. Barnes De Zilva from Ratnapoora, 


Unorzttis GRanpis. m. 8, nobis, 


Above dark brown with a bluish metallic lustre, anterior 
part of each scale with a blackish spot. Beneath of a pale 
yellow colour, spotted brown on the anterior part of scale. 
Head of a light olive brown colour. Tail short, abruptly 
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truncated ; the truncated surface entirely covered with a large 
circular, granular shield. Vent scales 1-2. 

Total length superiorly, 1 foot 7 inches. Inferiorly, 1 foot 
8 inches. Tail shield nearly the size of a shilling piece. 
Head 8-10 inch in length.—Greatest circumference 2} inches, 
near the neck. Habitat. Southern Province. 

The only specimen we have seen of this very large Rough 
Tail, is one procured by Mr. Balkhuysen of the Colonial Medi- 
cal Service, from Kerinday near Matura. 


Unorertis Parpauis. n. s., nobis. 

Head small, dark olive. Upper parts black with beautiful 
bluish bronze reflections, irregularly spotted white. “Beneath 
yellowish white, marked with large and small black spots, 
variously shaped; some pale eyed. ‘Tail very short, obliquely 
truncated and with a large flat orbieular granular shield. 
Length, 6} inches; circumference 4 inch. 

Habitat. Matura. We are indebted to the Rev. Mr. 
Ondaatje for the only specimen we have examined of this 
species. The black spots on the lower parts occupy more 
than one scale, generally two or three contiguous scales; 
and they. are placed without any order in various directions. 
The chin and throat immaculate. 

Genus. DAPaTNAYA. n. 9. 

Tail obliquely truncated, upper part and tip covered with 

a large semiconical granular shield. Vent shiclds 1-2. 
DaratnayaA LANKADIVANA. 2. 5., nobis. 

Above dark brown, beneath paler. Scales with pale 
margins. Head yellowishinsome. Rostrum yellow. Shield 
of tail sloping down to the lower surface. Vent scales yellow; 
in some the spot extends beyond the vent. 

Length, from 1 to 2 feet. 

Thickness nearly the same Hecolaed, about 1 inch. 

Habitat. Common at Trincomalie, and in the Kandyan 
Province. Found 2 or3 fect under ground, and in ant-hills. 
The young is ofa dark olive brown colour. 
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waits Dararnaya Treveryannt. 1-38., nobis, 

Black above, margin of scales pale. White beneath, with 
fongitudinal series of black spots, formed of central spots om 
each scale. A line of triangular white spots, with their 
apices directed upwards, along each side. Vent white. A 
white line rising from this spot runs over the tail, and another 
whitish line extends forwards from the vent for about ? inch. 
Tail short, and nearly covered with a white semi-conical 
granular shield, tip ridged, a little produced. 

Length from 12 to 18 inches ; nearly of the same thickness 
throughout, about 1 inch. 

Habitat. Kandyan Hills, 3 or 4 feet under ground, and im 
the soil near the roots of Coffee trees and Cane. 

Some of the young are ofa bluish colour, others are spotted 
on the back. 
- TRIBE. NYCTISAURA. 
FAM. GECKOTIDA 
BOLTALLA. 


Toes free, ovate and dilated towards the end, with twa 
series of straight narrow nearly transverse closely adpressed 
plates beneath, divided by a deep narrow groove, last joint 
compressed, free, rather exserted, clawed. Thumb dilated, 
and with a compressed last joint, like the tocs, but clawless. 
Back with granular scales and a few scattered larger granules. 
Sides simple. Tail rather depressed, tapering, ringed, with 
a central series of broad scales beneath. 

Boxrauia suptzvis. Gray. 

Above dark rufous brown; beneath sulphureous yellow, 
sometimes clouded with black. Back granular, with two or 
more longitudinal lines of larger granules on each side. 
Scales of chin large. Tail armed with adpressod spines in 
rings. Femoral pores in male only, from 16 to 20. 

Length 54 inches. 

Habitat. The Central and Southern Provinces. 

This Gecko we obtained in great abundance in Galle; we 
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have also seen. a few at Kaduganava, after the publication 
of the Prodromus. It is rarely seen on the walls of houses, 
generally on trees, and onthe roofs of houses. The rufous 
brown colour changes at times into a dark grey, mottled with 
black. When immersed in spirits the rufous brown colour is 
entirely lost. 

This Gegko has been mistaken for Hemidactylus Lesche- 
naultii, and also, for a large variety of H. frenatus, but the 
clawless compressed last joint of the thumb will distinguish 
this Lizard from others. From Peripia Peronii it is suffi- 
ciently removed by its granular back and armed tail. This 
Lizard cannot be confounded with Hemidactylus Coctei,. It 
has very little resemblance to it, and the thumb of H. Coctasi 
is clawed. (Vide Prodromus Faune Zeylanice.) 


Orper. Barracuia. 


SUB-ORDER I. SALIENTIA. 
FAM. RANIDZX. Frogs. Arry Kirra. © Sing. 
Genus. Rana. Linn. 


Skin smooth, hinder extremities very long, formed for 
leaping ; toes palmated, teeth in the upper jaw, and in the 
palate. 

Rana Kanpraxa. 2. Py nobis. 

Beautiful grass green above, beneath orange red; inside 
of limbs slightly vermiculated with yellow. Skin of upper parts 
rather rough, coriaceous; a white granular ridge on each side 
Length 34 inches. 

Habitat. Kaduganava, Kandyan Province. 

We have only scen two specimens of this rare frog. 


FAM. HYLID2. Tree Frogs. Guas Arry Kirra. Sing. 
Gexvus. Luryopytes. Dum. et Bib. 


Tongue long, narrowed in front, widened, forked, free 
behind; the teeth on the yomer forming two groups, between 
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“the internal openings of the nostrils; tympanum distinct; 
Eustachian tubes middling, fore fingers free ; toes completely 
or partly webbed; subdigital disks slightly dilated; process of 
the first os cuneiforme blunt, very minute ; males with vocal 
sacs; sacral transversal processes not dilated. 

Luxyopytes Murantus. n. s., nobis. 

Upper parts very changeable ; generally, of Might green 
above and yellow beneath; a red line on the outer edge of 
limbs; sometimes of a dark chesnut on the upper parts, and 
variegated with yellow and green on the sides and limbs.— 
Of more slender form than the common tree Frogs Poly- 
pedates cruciger, and P. Leucomystar. About 2 inches long. 

Habitat. Cinnamon gardens; Cotta near Colombo. Ifnot 
mistaken, we have also seen this elegant frog at Nuwera Ellia. 
In spirits the colours fade into a pale leaden hue; the red 
streak on the limbs disappears last. 


lL inoprtEs Macurara. n. #., nobis. 


Brown, spotted and streaked with black or dark brown ; 
beneath pale, seldom spotted. About 1} inch long. 

Habitat. Galle, Southern Province. 

We believe this species to be generally distributed, but have 
before mistaken it for the young of Polypedates Leucomystax. 


FAM. BUFONIDE, Toads, Gamepua, Sing. 
Genus. Eneyrstoma. Gray. 


No tympanum nor parotid visible externally ; an oval body; 
the head and mouth very small, and feet but slightly 
palmated. 


Exaystoma Rusrum. 2. s., Jerdon. 
Synon. Engystoma cinnamomen. M. S. 


Cinnamon red, spotted black; limbs also spotted ; belly 
whitish. Length (young) 1} inch. 

Habitat. Southern India (?) Ceylon.— 
Galle, \ith May, 1853. 


—— 
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Synopsis of ‘Ceylon Reptiles, by FE. F. Ketaart, M.D. 

In presenting to the Asiatic Society a more complete 
Synopsis of Ceylon Reptiles, which the continued kindness 
of friends in various parts of the Island has enabled me to 
form, I have much pleasure in expressing my best thanks to 
the Members of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, and to Sir 
George Anderson, Dr. Fergusson, P.M.O. and the Hon’ble 
Mr. MacCarthy, Colonial Secretary, for the facilities they 
have afforded me in my further researches in the Natural 
productions of the Island. 

The joint labours of Mr. Edgar Layard and myself have 
nearly completed the examination of the Mammals, Birds, 
Shells, Reptiles and Insects of this Island. The fresh water 
Fishes are now engaging my attention, and any specimens of 
this Class will be thankfully received. Dr. Schmarda, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology of the University of Prague, is now ona 
visit to the Island for the chief purpose of examining the 
Infusorie, and Professor Harvey of Trinity Céllege, Dublin, 
is also, we believe, at present engaged in examining into the 
Echinodermata and Crustacea of the Island, so that it may be 
hoped, it will not be very long before the neglected Fauna of . 
Ceylon is completely worked out. 





Synopsis of Ceylon Reptiles. 
Orpver. Saura. Lizards. 
SUB-ORDER. I. LEPTOGLOSSZ. 
. Slender-tongued Lizards. 
FAM: MONITORIDZ. Monitors. 

1 Monitor Dracmna, Gray. Guana. TallaGoya, Sing. 
2 Hydrosaurus Salvator, Wagler. Water Guana. Cabara Goya, Sing. 

- FAM: SCINCIDE. The Scines. 
3 Riopa punctata, Gray. Puchee Bramin, Port, 
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4 Riopa Hardwicki, Gray. Puchee Bramin, Port. 
5. Mabonia elegans. (?) Gray. do. 
6 Taliqua rufescens, Gray. Large do. 
. FAM: ACONTIADZ. 
7 Nessia Burtoni. (7) Gray. Ground Bramin. 
8 Acontias (?) Layardi, n.s., nobis. Layard’s do. 
FAM: TYPHLOPSIDZ. Typhlops. 


9 Argyrophis Bramicus, Dawl. Slow worm. 
2 varieties. 
FAM: UROPELTIDE. Rough tails, or False snakes. 
Dapatnaya, Sing. 
10 Uropeltis grandis, n.s., nodis. 
11 Uropeltis Pardalis, n. s., nobis. 
12 Uropeltis Saffragamus, n.s., nobis. 
13 Rhinophis Blythii, x. s., nobis. 
es Dapatnaya Lankadivana, n. s., nobis. 
15 Dapatnaya Trevelyanii, n. s., nobis. 
16 Siluboura Ceylonicus, Gray. 





SUB-ORDER II. PACHYGLOSS&, 
Thich-tongued Lizards. 
FAM: GECKOTIDZ. The Gechoes. 
Cheechas, Port. Hoona, Sing. 
17 Hemidactylus trihedrus, Lesson, The triangular tubercled Gecko. 
18 Hemidactylus maculatus, Dum. The spotted do, 
et Bid. 
19 Hemidactylus Pieresii, n. s.,nobis. Dieres’ Gecko. 
20 Hemidactylus Cocte:i,Dum. et Bib. Cocto’s do. 
21 Hemidactylus frenatus, Schlegel. ‘The streaked Gecko. 
22 Hemidactylus Leschenaultii, (?) Leschenault’s do. 
Dum. et Bib. 
23 Boltalia subleyis, Gray. The Boltalia. 
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24 Peripia Peronii, Dum. et Bib. Peron’s Gecko. 
25 Gymnodactylus (?) Kandianus, The diurnal Gecko. 
n. 8, nobis. 


FAM: AGAMIDE. The Agamas. 
Blood-suckers, Vulg. KattooSah, Sing. 

26 Sitana Ponticereana, Cuvier. The Sitana. 
27 Lyriocephalusscutatus, Wagler. Lyre-headed Lizard. 
28 Ceratophora Stoddartii, Gray. .The needle-nosed Lizard. 
29 Salea Jerdonii, Gray. -—*”—~—«dDrr. Jerdon’s Salea. : 
30 Calotes Ophiomachus, Gray. Red headed Green Lizard. 
31 Calotes Rouxi, Gray. Blyth. 

vel C. Viridis, Gray. apud nos. 
32 Calotes mystaceus, Dum.et Bib. Red spotted Green Lizard. 
33 Calotes versicolor, Dum.@ Bib. The common Blood-sucker. 


FAM: CHAMELEONIDZE. Chameleons. 
34 Chameleo vulgaris, Daud. The true Chameleaa. 


Pores Lizard. 


OrpER. Opaipia. Serpents. 


Cobras, Port. Saroopeya, Satta, Sing. 


Innocuous Serpents. 
FAM: BOID.E. 
BURROWING. 
85 Cylindrophis maculata, Wagler. The red and black netted Snake, 


TERRESTRIAL. 
$6 Python molurus, Gray. The Rock Snake. . 
FAM: COLUBERIDZ. Bonaparte. 
TERRESTRIAL, 
87 Calamaria Scytale # 
38 Lycodon, 2 or more species. 
89 Xenodon purpurascens, Schlegel. var. 


40 Coluber Korros, Reinwardt. 
VOL, IL : g 
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ARBORIAL. 
41 Dipsas multimaculata (?) Schlegel. 
42 Dryinus Prasinus, Reinwardt. The Whip Snake. 
D. nasutus 2or more varieties. 
43 Leptopthis pictus, Gmelin. 
44 Leptopthis ornatus, Shaw. 


45 Leptopthis sp. 
aquatic. Deye Naya, Sing. 

46 Tropidonotus umbratus, Daudin. (var.) Large blackish water Snake. 
47 Tropidonotus stollatus, Zinn. The speckled do. 

48 ‘Tropidonotus schistosus, Daud. The olive brown do. 

49 Cerberus cinereus, Cuvier. The black do. 

Venomous Serpents. 
.FAM: VIPERID 2. Wipers. 
TERRESTRIAL, 


50 Bungarus candidus, Linn. 
61 Naya lutescéns, Daudin. var. Cobra de Capello. 
——var. Nigra. 
ARDORIAL. 
52 Trigonocephalus Hypnale, Wagler. Caravilla. 
53 Trimesurusgramineus, Shaw. The green Caravilla. 
64 TrimesurusCeylonensis (?) Gray. apud Gray. 
55 Megaera trigonecephala, Wagler. Palagolla. 
56 Dabols elegans, Gray. oa 
57 Daboia Russellii, Gray. 
N.B.—There are about six or eight more Ceylon Snakes, which have 
not yet been identified. = 
Orper. CuetontA. Tortoises. 


Cowdoo, Port. Ibba, Sing. 
FAM: TESTUDINIDE. 
58 Testuda Indica, Gmelin. The large land Tortoise. 
59 Testuda stellata, Schweig. The yellow starred do. 
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60 Emys trijuga, var. Schweig. | Marsh Tortoise. 

61 Emys Seba, Gray,apud Blyth. do. 

62 Emyda punctata. Gray. River Tortoise. KeereeIbba. Sing. 
FAM: CHELONID. 


63 Caretta imbricata, Gray. Sea Turtle. Kokoelookoosoomba, Sing. 
64 Chelonia virgata, Schweig. “Edible do. Gal koosoomba, Sing. 


Orper. Emyposauri. Crocodiles. 


Lagartoo, Port. | Kimboola, Sing. 

The Indian river Crocodile. 
2 Allie Kimboola, Sing. 
Marsh Crocodile. 
Halle Kimboola. Sing. 


65 Crocodilus porosus, Schweig. 


66 Crocodilus palustris, Lesson, male $ 


Crocodilus Bombifrons, female. apud Blyth. 
| AMPHIBIA. 


Orver. Barracuts, Frogs. 
Madookoo, Port,  Attykitta, Sing. 
FAM: RANIDZ, Water Frogs. 


67 Rana cutipora, Dwn. ct Bib. Large green bull Frog. 
68 Rana Malabarica, Dum. et Bib. The green spotted bull Frog. 


69 Rana Bengalensis, Gray. The small green do. 
70 Rana Tigrina, Daudin. The golden Frog. 

71 Rana Newera Elliana, nobis. The blackish Frog. 

72 Rana Kandiana, nobis. The red bellied Frog. 


73 RanaLeschenaultii(?)Dum.et Leschenault's Frog. 
Bib. apud Blyth. 
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_ 25. . Priests, it is improper to suspend those who perform 
their duty. He who does so is guilty of Dukkata. It is 
improper, priests, not to suspend those who neglect their duty. 
He who does not place such under suspension is guilty of 
Dukkata. 

Five reasons are assigned why a pupil may be placed under 
suspension: If he does not manifest proper affection, attach- 
ment, and respect to his preceptor; or if he be without modesty 
of deportment, or neglect his studies, Under these circum- 
stances if the preceptor suspends him he acts correctly, but if 
he neglect to suspend him he is culpable. 

There were at that time priests of more than ten years 
standing who were unwise and unlearned, and who yet 
received other priests as pupils. In consequence of this, in 
some ‘instances, the preceptor was ignorant and the pupil 
learned, and much discontent arose: both people and priests 
complaining of its impropriety. This being brought to the 
notice of Budha, he investigated the circumstances, reproved 
the offenders, and decreed : 

26. Priests, a person who is unwise and incompetent 
shall not receivea resident pupil. I permit wise and com- 
petent priests, of ten or more years standing, to receive 
resident pupils, 

Some of the superiors (upajjhayo) and preceptors (achariyo) 
of the priests having left their former place of residence, and 
others having left the priesthood or joined other fraternities, 
and some haying died, the priests did not know how far they 
were released from the duty of attending upon them. The 
subject was brought to the notice of Budha, who decreed: 

27. Priests, for these five reasons a priest is released from 
the duty of living with his upajjhayo (superior). If the 
superior remove to another place ; if he leave the priesthood ; 
if he die; if he join some other fraternity ; or if he give leave 
of absence. For any of these reasons a priest is released 

from the duty of living with his superior. 

Priests, for these six reasons a priest is released from the 
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duty of living with his preceptors (acharfyo). If the pre- 
ceptor remove to another place: if he leave the priesthood ; 
if he die ; ifhe join some other fraternity ; if he give leave of 
absence ; or if the pupil return to the residence of his superior. 
For any of these reasons a priest is relieved from the duty of 
living with his preceptor. 

Budha then defined the qualifications necessary to be pos- 
sessed by those who became superiors, preceptors, or who 
have samaneros (novices) under them. 

1. He should be perfect in moral virtue (i. e. without 
need of further instruction or advice respecting virtue), in 
meditation, in wisdom, in deliverance from desire, and in the 
knowledge resulting from that deliverance: he must also 
be able to establish others in the same virtues and excellen- 
cies. 

As there are qualities possessed only by the Rahats, or 
those delivered from the bonds of existence, and as for many 
centuries no priest has attained to this perfection, the above 
rule is not binding at the present time, but the following 
qualifications are still required: He must be orthodox, 
modest and grave in his deportment, diligent, wise, able to 
instruct his pupils and resolve their doubts, well acquainted 
with the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, free from ecclesias- 
tical censure, and of ten or more years standing in the priest- 
hood. 

One who had been a member of another body of teachers, 
became a Budhist priest : but disputing the doctrines taught 
by his superior, he left the priesthood and returned to the 
society to which he formerly belonged. Afterwards he came 
back and requested ordination again as a Budhist priest. 
The case being brought before Budha, he decreed: 

28. Priests, if any one who has been a member of another 
body of teachers, shall become a priest, and disputing the 
doctrines taught by his superior, unite himself again to the 
body to which he formerly belonged: should he return he 
must not be re-admitted to Upasampada. 
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Should any ane, formerly a member of another body of 
teachers, have a desire to. embrace this doctrine and discipline, 
to become a priest and receive, Upasampada, he shall be 
received on probation for four months. The permission shall 
be granted as follows: : 

First, having caused the head and beard to be shaven and 
a yellow garment to be put on, the candidate shall remove 
his garment from one shoulder, worship the feet of the priests, 
and kneeling down say, with uplifted hands, I take refuge in 
Budha, I take refuge in Damma (his doctrine), I take refuge 
in the Sangho (the priesthood). A second time I take refuge 
in Budha, I take refuge in Damma, I take refuge in the 

Sangho. A third time I take refuge in Budha, I take refuge 
_in Damma, I take refuge in the Sangho. . 

Then, priests, the candidate shall come to the Sangho, 
remove his garment from one shoulder, worship the feet of 
the priests, and kneeling down say with uplifted hands, Lords! 
I, N., have been a member of such a body of teachers. I 
desire to reecive this doctrine and discipline, and to obtain 
Upasampada. Lords! I request four months’ probation: a 
second and a third time he is to make this request. 

A fluent and learned priest shall then make this known 
to the Sangho, saying, Hear me, my Lord the Sangho, such 
a person, formerly a member of another body of teachers, 
desires to receive this doctrine and discipline, and to obtain 
Upasampadai. He requests to be admitted to a probation of 
four months. If itbe a convenient time for the Sangho, the 
Sangho will admit-this person, formerly a member of another 
body of teachers, to a probation of four months, This is the 
proposition. 

Hear me, my Lord the Sangho, this person, formerly a 
member of another body of teachers, desires to receive this 
doctrine and discipline and to obtain Upasampadi : he requests 
to be admitted to a probation of four months. The Sangho 
grants a probation of four months to this person, formerly a 
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member of another body of teachers, If any venerable one 
consents to grant four months probation to this person, formerly 
a member of another body of teachers, let him remain silent. 
Ifhe do not consent let him speak. Probation for four months 
is given by the Sangho to this person, formerly a member of 
another body of teachers. The Sangho consents and there- 
fore is silent, and thus I receive it. 

Budha then explains the reason of this caters arising 
from the habits of these teachers of other bodies; namely, that 
they visit the houses for alms at unseasonable hours, (when 
the women may be sleeping with their persons exposed :) that 
they resort for alms to places where there are prostitutes, 
widows and grown up girls, or where there are catamites, or 
female ascetics; that they are loud and obstreperous in con- 
versation ; not careful in the things they ought to be engaged 
in, are indolent, inquisitive, not under controul, dull in under- 
standing, lose their temper when their doctrines are contro- 
verted, and speak against Budha, his doctrines and the priests. 
He then states that if they continue thus; they ought not to 
receive Upasampada at the end of their probation. 

He also directs, that if the person who seeks to be admitted 
on probation be a naked ascetic, the Upajjayo shall supply 
him with garments and see to his being shaved. That if an 
ascetic with clotted hair, a worshipper of fire, seek admission 
to the priesthood, he may be admitted without probation, as 
their doctrines are correct respecting the results of moral 
conduct. And that any one who is of the Sakya race is to 
have the same privilege, althongh he may have been a member 
of any other body of teachers; and that he concedes this to 
them as being of the same race with himself. 

At one period great sickness prevailed in Magadhs, espe- 
cially leprosy (zpe2c kutt*han), ulcers (92 gando, eruptions 
of various kinds), dry itch (g@2@e42), consumption (@e2q02), 
and epilepsy (eo82qH); these were named the five diseases. 
A number of persons sought the aid of the king’s physician, 
offering him the whole of their property, and even to become 

VOL. If. R 
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his’slaves, if he would undertake their cure. The physician 
replied, that he could not possibly attend to them, his duty to 
the king, to the royal household, to Budha and his priests, 
who were placed under his care by the king, occupying the 
whole of his time. Upon this some of the men determined to 
join the priesthood that they might obtain the aid of the royal 
physician. They accordingly went to the priests, were admit- 
ted, and received ordination. Being priests the. physician 
prescribed for them, and they were restored to health. After 
this they left the priesthood. The physician meeting one of 
them recognized him and said, Were you not a priest? He 
acknowledged it, and stated that he had been a priest solely 
to obtain his aid as a physician, and that upon being cured 
he had left the priesthood. The physician was much dis- 
pleased, and complained to Budha, requesting him to prohibit 
persons having these diseases being admitted into the priest- 
hood. Budha soothed his mind with religious discourse, and 
upon his departure decreed: 

29. Priests, it is not proper to admit into the priesthood 
any person who is affected with the five diseases. He who 
admits such a person into the priesthood is guilty of Dukkata. 

Disturbances having occurred in the provinces, the king of 
Magadha ordered his troops to quell them. Some of the 
celebrated warriors thought, If we go delighting in war, we 
shall commit sin and bring much demerit upon ourselves; by 
what means shall we escape so as to avoid committing sin and 
be able to perform good works. ‘The priests are good and 
virtuous men: if we join the priesthood our object will be 
accomplished. They accordingly went to the priests, were 
admitted into the priesthood and received Upasampada, 
When the commander of the forces enquired where such and 
such soldiers were, he was informed that they had become 
priests. Upon learning this he was much displeased, and 

reported the case to the king Bimbisiro, stating that such 
persons ought to be capitally punished, together with those 
who had admitted them into the priesthood. 
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King Bimbisaro upon this waited on Budha and said, There 
are in my kingdom persons destitute of faith and strongly 
disposed to injure the priests, it will be well for them not to 
admit into the priesthood any person belonging to the king’s 
forces. When the king was gone, Budha called the priests 
together, stated the case, and decreed : 

30. Priests, no person in the king’s pay shall be made a 
priest. He who admits such a person into the priesthood is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

The noted thief Anguli Malo was admitted into the priest- 
hood. The people seeing him were alarmed and terrified, and 
fled away to other places. The people generally gave utter- 
ance to their extreme dissatisfaction, and the priests reported 
it to Budha, who decreed : 

31. Priests, no outlawed felon shall be admitted into the 
priesthood : he who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

The king of Magadha had commanded that no violence 
should be offered to any of the priests of Budha, as they were 
holy and virtuous men. On one occasion a thief had been 
cast into prison: but he breaking out of prison escaped and 
obtained admission into the priesthood. He was afterwards 
recognized, but when some persons went to apprehend him. 
they were reminded of the king’s command. The people 
murmured and said, These sons of Sakya are privileged to do 
what they will with impunity. Why do they admit to the 
priesthood thieves who have broken out of prison. Upon 
being informed of this, Budha decreed : 

32. Priests, no thief who has broken out of prison shall be 
admitted into the priesthood: he who admits him is guilty of 
Dukkata. , 

Under similar circumstances the following laws were made 
by Budha. 

33. No proclaimed thief shall be admitted into the priest- 
hood : he who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

34, No person who has been flogged by a judicial sentence 
shall be admitted into the pri¢sthood: he who admits him is 
guilty of Dukkata. 
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35. No person who has been branded by a judicial sentence 
shall be admitted into the priesthood; he who admits him is 
guilty of Dukkata. - 

36. No person who is in debt shall be admitted into the 
priesthood: he who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

37. No slave shall be admitted into the priesthood : he 
who admits him is guilty of Dukkata. 

A lad of the goldsmith trade quarrelled with his parents, 
and going to the Monastery was made a Samanero priest. 
His parents came to the Monastery and enquired of the 
priests if they had seen such a lad there. They, not being 
aware of the circumstance, stated that they had not seen him. 
After further search the boy was found, having been admit- 

_ ted asa novice. The parents loudly complained, affirming 
that the priests were shameless liars, From this it appears 
that priests were accustomed to ordain novices on their indi- 
vidual responsibility, without any reference to a Chapter of 
the Orde? regularly assembled. The case was_ reported to 
Budha, who, to prevent such irregularities, decreed : 

38. I direct, priests, that the shaving of the head shall be 
notified to the Sangho. 

(In consequence of this law, wheni@ver a lad is to be scuteat 
into the priesthood as a novice, the Sangho is to be assembled 
and the circumstances stated to the meeting, prior to the head 
of the candidate being shaved.) 

There were in Rajagaha 17 children who were friends, 
Upali being the principal one. His parents thought much 
of a profession for him by which he might obtain a livelihood 
after their death. They thought of his being a scribe, bat 
remembered that writing tires the fingers: then they thought 
of his being an accountant, but that would be injurious to his 
chest : were he to become a painter that would try his eyes. 
They then reflected, that the sons of Sakya were virtuous 
men ; that they were well fed and comfortably lodged, and 
that it would be desirable to make him a priest. Upiali heard 
his parents speaking on the subject, and being pleased with 
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the plan went to his young friends and proposed that they 
all should become priests. .The children replied, If you, 
Upali, become a priest we also will become priests; and each 
child requested his parents’ permission to join the priesthood. 
The whole of the parents were pleased with the proposal of 
the children, and took them to the priests who ordained them 
as novices and gave them Upasampada. In the night the 
children became restless and cried for gruel, and for some- 
thing to eat,and the priests endeavoured to quiet them without 
success. Bagawa heard the noise, and enquired the reason of 
it. Ananda informed him of the circumstances; upon which 
he assembled the priests, and enquired if they had admitted 
persons to Upasampada whom they knew to be under twenty 
years of age. They acknowledged that they had done so: 
- upon which he reproved them, stating that lads under twenty 
years of age were not able to endure the hardships connected 
with being priests, and decreed: 

39. Priests, it is not proper to admit to Upasampada a 
man whois known to be less than twenty years of age. 
Whoever admits such a person to Upasampada is guilty of 
Dukkata. , 

A. whole family died an epidemic disease, excepting the 
father and a male child. They both became priests (the 
father Upasampada, the child Samanero) and went out 
together to collect food. When any thing was given to the 
priest, the child being near him said, Father, give me some! 
Father, give me some! The people observing this, mur- 
mured andsaid, These sons of Sakya are incontinent. This 
child has been begotten on a priestess. The other priests, 
hearing this, reported the case to Budha, who decreed : 

40. Priests, it is not proper that a child under five years 
of age should be admitted into the priesthood : he who admits 
him is guilty of Dukkata. 

A pious and faithful family who ministered to Ananda 
was cut off by the pestilence, only two male children, under 
five years of age, being left. ‘These children haying been 
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aceustomied to see the priests and minister to them, wept 
because they did not seethem as usual. Ananda was desirous 
of preserving the children and admitting them into the priest- 
hood, but they were under the prescribed age. He mentioned 
the case to Budha, who enquired if the children were able to 
drive away the crows. He replied that they were able. 
Upon this, Budha assembled the priests, and said: 

41. Priests, I permit children under five years of age to 
be admitted into the priesthood, if they be able to drive 
away the crows. 

The priest Upanando had two Samaneros, who living 
together polluted each other. The circumstance becoming 
known, Budha decreed : 

42. Priests, two Samaneros shall not be under one person. 
He who receives two Samaneros is guilty of Dukkata. 

Bagawa spent the entire year in Rajagaha, and the inhabi- 
tants complained that the place was darkened with the number 
of priests. Upon this being reported to Budha, he determined 
to visit Dakkhinigiri, and sent Ananda to inform the priests 
that as many of them as were inclined might accompany him. 
They replied, Bagawa has commanded us to remain near our 
superiors and preceptors ten yea¥s. If they go, we will 
accompany them, otherwise we cannot go. In consequence 
of this Bagawa had few attendants, and upon his return he 
decreed: , 

43. _ Priests, [direct thatfluent speaking and well informed 
priests shall remain as pupils five years. They who are not 
fluent speaking shall remain as pupils so long as they live. 

The qualifications requisite to free a priest of five years’ 
standing from remaining a pupil are; that he be modest and 
reverent in his deportment; diligent, intelligent, free from 
ecclesiastical censure, orthodox, learned, wise, well acquaint- 
ed with ecclesiastical laws, and able distinctly, clearly, and 
in proper order, to recite the two Pratimokshas, 

Bagawa having resided in Rajagaha as long as he thought 
it advisable, left that place to visit his native city Kapila 
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Watt’hun, and arriving there abode in a Nigrodha grove. 
The mother of Rahula (Goutama’s wife prior to his becoming 
a priest,) said to Rahula, Your father is come, go and ask for 
your inheritance. Then Prince Rahula went to Budha, and 
standing before him said, Pleasant is your shadow, Samana. 
Budha then rose from his seat and departed; but Rahula fol- 
lowed him saying, Samana,give me my inheritance! Samana, 
give me my inheritance! Then Budha called Sariputta and 
said, Sariputta, admit Prince Rahula into the priesthood. 
Sariputta enquired in what manner he should ordain him: 
upon which Budha assembled the priests, and said: 

44. Priests, I direct that a Samanero shall be ordained 
by thrice repeating the Saranas. And thus shall he be 
ordained. First, let the head and beard be shaved, yellow 
robes put on, and one shoulder being bared, let (the candidate) 
worship the feet of the priests, kneel down and with joined 
hands say, I take refuge in Budha, I take refuge in the doc- 
trine, I take refuge in the priesthood. A second time I take 
refuge in Budha, a second time I take refuge in the doctrine, 
a second time I take refuge in the priesthood. A third time 
I take refuge in Budha, a third time I take refuge in the 
doctrine, a third time I téke refuge in the priesthood. I direct 
priests, that by this thrice repeating the Saranas, a Samanero 
shall be ordained. 

Sariputta accordingly ordained Prince Rahula a priest. : 
The king Suddhodano, Budha’s father, came to him and 
haying worshipped him sat down and said, I have to solicit a 
boon, He then stated that he experienced much sorrow 
when Goutama became a priest: that this was much increased 
when Ananda joined the priesthood, and that the ordination 
of Rahula, whom he loved with the most tender affection, was 
like tearing off the skin and crushing the bones and marrow ; 
and requested that in future no person should be admitted 
into the priesthood, unless he had first obtained the consent of 
his parents. Budha consoled his father by explaining his 
doctrines to him, and when the king retired, he assembled his 

priests, and said; 
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46. . Priests, no person should be received into the priest~ 
hood who has not previously received the consent of his parents. 
He who receives him is guilty of Dukkata. 

Afterwards Budha left Kapila Watt’hu and goingto Sawatti 
resided at Jetawany. At that time a family who ministered 
to Siriputta brought one of their sons to him and requested 
that he wouldreceivehimas a Samanero. Siriputta, although 
desirous to meet their wishes, remembered that Budha had 
prohibited any priest having more than one Samanero under 
his charge, and he already had Rahula. He stated the cir- 
cumstance to Budha, who decreed : 

46. I permit, priests, that an eloquent and well informed 
priest may have two Samaneros under his care, or as’ many 
as he is able to advise and instruct. 

The Samaneros then desired to know what precepts they 
were to observe, and upon its being reported to Budha, he 
decreed : 

47. Idirect, priests, that Samaneros shall be taught these 
ten precepts, and obey them: To abstain from destroying 
life: to abstain from theft: to abstain from incontinence: to 
abstain from lying: to abstain from intoxicating liquors: 
to abstain from taking food after mid-day: to abstain from 
dancing, singing, playing on musical instruments and thea- 
trical representations: to abstain from the use of flowers, 

- garlands, perfumes and cosmetics: to abstain from the use of 
high or large couches ; and to abstain from receiving gold or 
silver. I direct priests, that Samaneros shall be taught these 
ten precepts, and be subject to them. 

Some Samaneros became careless, and disrespectful and 
disobedient to the priests. This being reported to Budha, he 
decreed : ; 

48. Priests, I direct that Samaneros guilty of the five acts 
following, shall be subject to Penal Discipline («@en®@o 
danda kamman) namely, if they strive to diminish the pros- 
perity of the priests ; to render them uncomfortable ; to remove 
them from their dwellings; if they speak insolently and 
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abusively to the priests; or if they exeite dissensions between 
priests; I direct, priests, that for any of these five offences a 
Samanero shall be placed under penal discipline. 

The priests were doubtful how this discipline should be 
exercised: upon which Budha decreed : 

49. I direct, priests, that they shall be placed under an 
interdict, ( »©06 .<o a restraint or prohibition respecting the 
performance of certain actions or being in certain places.) 

Some priests prohibited Samaneros from being in any part 
of the grounds belonging to the Monastery.. In consequence 
of which some of them ceased to be priests, while others joined 
other religious bodies, This. was reported to Budha, who 
decreed : 

_ 60. Itis not proper, priests, to prohibit an entrance into 
; the entire grounds connected with the priest’s residence: who- 
ever does so is guilty of Dukkata. I permit priests, that 
entrance into the place where the Upadya lives, or towhich he 
returns, may be interdicted. 

Some priests placed an interdict on the door of the mouth 
(i. e. prohibited the Samanero from eating or drinking), and 
when persons brought conjee and rice for the use of the priests, 
they invited the Samaneros to partake thereof. They replied, 
We cannot, friends: we are prohibited by the priests. The 
people were much dissatisfied with this conduct. The circum- 
stance was brought to the notice of Budha, who decreed : 

51. Itis not proper, priests, to prohibit (the Samaneros) 
from eating. He who does so is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some of the six class priests, (that is, a fraternity of six 
principal priests, who had many disciples and adherents among 
the’ junior priests) placed Samaneros under an interdict with- 
out the authority or privity of the Samaneros’ Upadya : ‘and 
when the Upadya sought for them, saying, Where are our Sa- 
maneros, we do not see them; they were informed that the six 
class priests had put them under an indérdict.. They com- 
plained to Budha, who decreed: 

52. It is not proper, priests, to put (a Samanero) under an 
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jnite¥dict without the concurrence of the Upadyo: whoever does 
80 is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some of the six class priests enticed the Samaneros to leave 
their own Upadyas and wait upon them, so that those Upadyas 
had to bring water, &., and wait on themselves. This was 
reported to Budha, who decreed: 

53. It is not proper, priests, to entice the attendants of 
other priests; whoever does so is guilty of Dukkata. 

A Samanero seduced a priestess. The priests complained 
to Budha, who decreed : 

54. I direct, priests, that a Samanero who is guilty of the 
ten following crimes shall be expelled the priesthood. If 
he destroy life; if he take that which is not given to him; if 
he be incontinent ; if he speak lies; ifhe drink intoxicating 
liquors ; if he epeak evil of Budha ; if he speak evil of the:dos- 
trine ; if hespeak evil of the priests ; if he be heterodox; if he 
debauch'a priestess. I direct, priests, to expel from the priest- 

hood (spo nésetun to kill, destroy) a Samanero guilty of . 
any of these ten crimes. 

A eunuch was admitted into the priesthood, but continued 
to actasa catamite. Budha decreed: 

55. Priests, if a eunuch have not received ieee it 
should not be given to him: or if he have received Upasampada 
he shall be expelled. 

A person of an ancient family who had been educated in 
luxury became exceedingly poor, and did not know how to 

obtain a subsistence: being quite unfit for business of any 
kind, seeing that the priestsfared well, he determined to shaye 
his head and assume. the priestly garb. He accordingly put 
on the yellow robes, took a begging bowl in his hand and 
going to a Monastery represented himself to be a priest of 
Budha, but he was soon detected, being unacquainted with 
the rules of the priesthood. The case being investigated by 
Upali was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

56. Ifa person fraudulently dwell with the priests (he not 
having been admitted as a Samanero) if he have not received 
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Upasampada he shall not receive it: or if he have received 
Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

57. Aperson who has left the priesthood and joined another 
religious fraternity, if he haye not received Upasampada shall 
not receive it: or if he have received Upasampada he shall 
be expelled. 

[The next law is introduced by a tale respecting a Nago. 
These are represented as immense snakes of the Cobra 
Capella tribe, but of miraculous power, and altogether 
distinct from the common snake species ; they have a peculiar 
residence of their own where they possess immense riches. 
They can assume the human form, intermarry with the human 
race and have children by them: yet their natural form is 
serpentine. Budhist legends abound with tales respecting 
them. ] 

A Nago was entirely disgusted with being of a serpentine 
race, and thought, How can I speedily escape from this state, 
and became a human being. He reflected on the purity and 
holiness of the Budhist priests, and concluded that if he could 
be received into the priesthood and receive Upasampadi his 
object would be accomplished. He therefore assumed the 
form of a young man, and going to a Monastery requested 
admission into the priesthood. He was admitted and after- 
wards received Upasampada, and lived with another priest 
ina room at the extremity of the Monastery. It is said, 
that the Nagas can only retain the human form while they 
exercise consciousness, but if they fall so soundly asleep as to 
be unconscious, the serpentine form isdeveloped. The priest 
who lived in the room withthe Nago rose very early and went 
into the open air; upon his departure the Nago fell into a 
sound sleep, and his natural form being developed, his body 
filled the entire room and part of it extended beyond the 
window. .The priest who had gone out being desirous of 
returning to his room, opening the door saw this immense 
snake and shrieked withterror. The whole Monastery was 
alarmed, and the Nigo awaking assumed the human form, 
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Upon being questioned he stated who he was, and his reason 
for wishing to become a priest. The priests informed Budha 
of the circumstance, who convened an assembly of the priests, 
and told the Nago that his desire to become a priest could not 
be accomplished; but that if he religiously observed the Upos- 
atha (Poya) days he would escape from the serpentine race 
and goon be born asa human being. Budha then decreed: 

58. Ananimal, priests, who has not obtained Upasampada 
shall not receive it: or if he have obtained Upasampada he 
shall be expelled. 

A young man had killed his mother, and being tortured 
with remorse, hoped by becoming a priest to escape from the 
consequences of his crime. He accordingly applied for ad- 
mission, but the case of the Nago having taught the priests 
caution, he was examined by carers the case was reported 
to Budha, who decreed : 

59. Priests, a matricide who has not obtained Upasam- 
pada shall not receive it: or if he have received Upasampada 
he shall be expelled: 

[The following laws are introduced by a slight notice of 
the reason of their being enacted, in a manner similar to the 
preceding: these introductions are omitted, as they contain 
nothing of interest. } 

- 60. A parricide, priests, who has not obtained Upasam- 
pada shall not receive it : or if he have obtained Upasampada 
he shall be expelled. 

61. Priests, he who has killed a Rahat, if he have not 
obtained Upasampada, he shall not receive it: if he have 
obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

62. Priests, he who has violated a priestess, if he have not 
obtained Upasampada he shall not receive it: if he have 
obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

63. Priests, he who promotes schism among the priests, 
if he have not obtained Upasampada he shall not receive it : 
if he have obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

64. Priests, he who draws blood from theperson of Budha, 
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if he have not obtained Upasampada shall not receive it: or 
if he have obtained Upasampada he shall be expelled. 

Some persons who were without an Upiidya received Upa- 
sampada. Upon this being reported to Budha, he decreed: 

65. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to one who 
has not an Upidya: he who gives Upasampada to such is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

Some gave Upasampada to persons who took the whole 
_ Sangho as Upadya: upon which Budha decreed. 

66. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to any one 
who has the Sangho as an Upidya: he who gives the Upa- 
sampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some gave Upasampada to persons who took a sea of 
priests, less than a Sangho,as Upaidya. This being reported 
to Budha, he decreed: 

67. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to any one 
having a number of priests less than a Sangho as Upadya; 
he who gives the Upasampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

Some persons received Upasampada having improper per- 
sons as Upadya. This being reported to Budha, he decreed: 

68. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to any persons 

having for Upidya a eunuch; one furtively living with the 
priests (an imposter); one who has united himself to another 
fraternity ; one who is an animal ; a matricide; a parricide; a 
murderer of a Rahat; a violater of a priestess; a schismatic ; 
one who has drawn blood from the person of Budha; or one 
who is an hermaphrodite. He who gives the Upasampada 
is guilty of Dukkata. 
_ Some persons were admitted to Upasampada who had not 
been furnished with the bowl, robes, and other articles which 
a priest should possess, in consequence of which Budha 
decreed : 

69. “Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
who is without a bowl: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

70. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
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who is not provided with the robes: he who gives the Upa- 
sampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

71. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given to a person 
who is not provided both with a bowl and the robes : he who 
gives the Upasampada is guilty of Dukkata. 

72. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given toa person 
who has a borrowed bowl: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

73. Priests, Upasampada shail not be given to a person 
who has borrowed robes: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

74. Priests, Upasampada shall not be given toa person 
whose bowl and robes are borrowed, he who gives the Upa- 
sempada is guilty of Dukkata. 

‘The priests admitted to Upasampada persons who were 
maimed,deformed, diseased, or of known bad character: these 
circumstances having been reported to Budha, he decreed : 

75. Priests, no person shall be admitted to Upasampada, 
whose feet or hands, or feet and hands, haye been amputated ; 
whose nose or ears, or nose and ears have been eut off; 
whose finger or thumb has been amputated; whose tendons 
have been cut (so as to produce lameness); whose fingers are 
joined together (so that they cannot be separated from each 
other); who is hump-backed ; who is a dwarf, or who has a 
swelling in the neck; who has been branded, fiogged, or out- 
lawed ; who has a swollen leg; an evil disease ; an offensive 
personal odour; who is blind with one eye; deformed ; lame; 
who is a paralytic ; maimed; decrepid; blind with both eyes; 

,, dumb; deaf; blind and dumb; blind and deaf; deaf and dumb; 
or blind, deaf and dumb: he who gives the Upasampada is 
guilty of Dukkata. 

The six class priests received as resident pupils priests who 
were ofirregular conduct (“shameless” priests) Budha ordained : 

76. Priests, Nissayo (the privilege of residence asa pupil) 
shall not be given to shameless persons: he who giyes it is 
guilty of Dukkata. 
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Some priests went to reside as pupils with priests of irre- 
gular life and these soon became shameless and wicked priests : 
Budha decreed :” 

77. Priests, no one shall reside as a pupil with a shame- 
less priest : he who does so is guilty of Dukkata. 

The priests then enquired, how they could ascertain that 
the priests, whether preceptors or pupils, were irregular in 
their conduct. Budha decreed : 

78. Priests, I permit a residence of four or five days 
until the character of the priest is ascertained. 

A junior priest travelling through Kosul thought, Bagawa 
has decreed that junior priests shall live with their preceptors. 
Tam a junior priest, and am alone on my journey, what 
ought I todo? The case was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

79. Priests, I permit that when a priest on a journey 
cannot be with a preceptor, he may reside apart from him. 

Two priests were travelling through Kosul, and one was 
detained on the road by sickness. He, being a junior, ought 
to reside under the inspection of a preceptor, and he was 
doubtful what he ought to do; Budha decreed : 

80. Priests, I permit a sick priest, who cannot be under 
the inspection of a preceptor, to remain alone (‘without 
inspection.) 

A junior priest who attended on the above mentioned sick 
priest, also reflected that he himself was a priest, who, accord- 

‘ing to the precepts of Budha, ought to live under the in- 
spection of a preceptor. He enquired what he ought to do: 
Budha decreed : 

81. Priests, I permit that a priest, ministering to a sick . 
priest, may remain without being under inspection, if he 
cannot be with a preceptor. 

A priest residing in a wilderness found it conducive to his 
spiritual welfare to remain there: but he was one who ought 
to live under the direction of a preceptor. He remembered 
the precept, and was doubtful respecting the course he ought 
to adopt. The case being reported to Budha, he decreed : 
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82. Priests, if a residence in a wilderness appears to be 
for the welfare of a priest, and if he have no preceptor there 
with whom he may live, he may continue without being under 
inspection, saying within himself, Whenever a suitable person 
arrives I will dwell with him. 

Maha Kassapa was Upadya to a person who sought to 
obtain Upasampada, and he sent a messenger to Ananda re- 
questing him to come and recite the formulary. Ananda 
thought, I cannot presume to pronounce the name (his 
proper name when he wasa layman) of the Tero: I reverence 
the Tero, The case was submitted to Budha, who decreed: 

83. Priests, I permit the Gotra (of the Dpadya) to be 
used in reciting the formulary. 

(That i is, instead of saying N desires to receive Upasam- 
pada under Pipili as his Upadya, he may use the name given 
when he became priest, and say, N desires.to receive Upa- 
sampada under Maha Kassapa as Upadya. The object was to 
avoid pronouncing the proper name of the Upadya, which 
would be regarded as claiming an equality with him.] 

There were two candidates for Upasampada having Maha 
KaAssapa as their Upadya: a contest arose respecting the onc 
to be first ordained, as he would be the senior, the privileges 
of seniority being considerable. Budha decreed: 

84, Priests, I permit two persons to be named in the 
same formulary. 

That is, both names to be joined: as M and N desire to 
receive Upasampada, &c., by which means they would stand 
on an equality, 

There were several candidates for Upasampada under 
different Upadyas: they contended who should be ordained 
first, and the Upadyas thought they might all be included in 
the same formulary. The case was reported to Budha, who 
decreed: 

_ 85. Priests, I permit two or three to be included in one 
formulary, if they have the same Upadya, but not if the 
Upadyas be different, 
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When Kumara Kassapa received Upasampada, his age was 
computed from his conception in the womb of his mother, so 
that he had not lived twenty years from the time of his having 
been brought forth from the womb. As Budha had decreed 
that no person should receive Upasampada who was not twenty 
years of age, he became doubtful respecting the vadility of 
his ordination. The case was submitted to Budha, who said: 
_ Priests, whenever the first thought or first perception is 
produced in the womb of the mother, then there is Jati (birth, 
or commencement of life.) 

86. Priests, I permit Upasampada to be given twenty 
years after conception in the womb. 

Some priests were seen afflicted with ulcers, and other 
diseases. The case was reported to Budha, who decreed : 

87. I direct, priests, that when Upasampada is to be given, 
enquiry shall be made respecting the 13 disqualifications for 
ordination: and theenquiry shall be in this manner: Haye you 
any of these diseases, leprosy, ulcers, dry itch, consumption, 
epilepsy ? Are you a human being? Are youa male? A free- 
man? Out of debt? Are you not in the king’s service (a soldier, 
&c.)? Have you the permission of your parents ? Are you full 
twenty years ofage ? Have you the bowl and robes complete ? 
What is your name ? What is the name of your Upadya? 

The candidates for Upasampada were questioned at the 
time of ordination respecting the disqualifications before re- 
cited, but they were timid and abashed, and unable to give 
suitable answers. Budha decreed: 

88. Priests, I direct that the candidates shall first be 
instructed, and afterwards questioned respecting the dis- 
qualifications. 

The candidates were instructed on these points in the 
midst of the Sangho, but from timidity and bashfulness they 
could not give suitable answers. Budha decreed ; 

89. Priests, I direct that the instruction shall be given 
apart, but that they be questioned respecting the disquali- 
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fications in the midst of the Sangho: and in this form they 
shall be instructed. First, the candidate is to obtain an Upa- 
dya : after an Upadya has been obtained he must be informed 
respecting the bowl and robes: This is thy bow]; this is thy 
Sanghati, this thy Uttarasangho: this thy Antarawasako 
(names of the three robes). Go, and stand in that place. 

Unlearned and unskilful priests gave the preparatory 
instructions, in consequence of which the candidates were 
timid and bashful, and could not answer correctly. Budha 
decreed : 

90. Priests, an unlearned and unskilful person shall not 
give the preparatory instructions : if he do so, he is guilty of 
Dukkata. I direct, priests, that a person learned and skilful 
shall give the instructions. 

Persons who had not been appointed by the Sangho gave 
the preparatory instructions. Budha decreed : 

91, Priests, a person who has not been appointed (by the 
Sangho) shall not give the instructions: if he instruct he is 
guilty of Dukkata. I direct, priests, that instruction shall 
be given by a person appointed for that purpose. And thus, 
priests, shall he be appointed: the appointment may be by a 
self-nomination, or by the nomination of another person. 
How is the appointment to be by a self-nomination? A learned 
and skilful priest shall thus address the Sangho, Hear me, 
Lord Sangho! M seeks Upasampada under N as his superior. 
If it be a convenient time for the Sangho, I will instruct 
M. Thus he nominates himself. How should one person nomi- 
nate another? A learned and skilful priest shall thus address 
the Sangho: Hear me, Lord Sangho ! M seeks Upasampada 
under N as his superior. If it be a convenient time for the San- 
gho, A will instruct M. Thus one person nominates another, 
Then the priest thus nominated is to go to the candidate and 
say, M, attend. This is a season for you to speak the truth 
and state things as they are. When you are questioned in 
the Sangho, if you know the thing to be so, say It is. If 
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you know it is not so, say It is not. Do not be timid or 
bashful. They will thus question you, Have you any of these 
diseases: leprosy, ulcers, dry itch, consumption, epilepsy? 
Are youa human being? Are youa male? Are you a free 
man? Are you outof debt? Are you in the king’s service? Have 
you the permission of your parents? Are you fully twenty 
years of age ? Have you the bowl and robes complete? What 
is your name? What is the name of your Upadya? Then 
separating, the person who has given the instruction shall come 
first, and addressing the Sangho, say, Hear me, Lord Sangho! 
this M seeks Upasampada under N as his superior: he hasbeen 
instructed by me: if it bea convenient time for the Sangho, M 
will approach. He will then say, Come! and the candidate 
having removed his robe from one shoulder, and worshipped 
the feet of the priests, shall kneel down, and with uplifted 
hands he'shall request Upasampada, saying, Lord Sangho, I 
request Upasampada. Compassionate me, Lord Sangho, and 
raise me up.. A second time, Lord Sangho, I request Upa- 
sampada. Compassionate me, Lord Sangho, and raise me up. 
A third time, Lord Sangho, I request Upasampada. Com- 
passionate me, Lord Sangho, and raise me up. A learned 
and skilful priest shall then announce it to the Sangho, saying, 
Hear me, Lord Sangho! this M requests Upasampada, hav- 
ing N as his Upadya: if it be a convenient time for the 
Sangho, I will question M respecting the disqualifications. 
M, attend! this is a season for you to speak the truth, and 
state things as they are. I question you respecting that 
which you know: if it be so, say It is. If it be notso, say 
It is not. Have you any of these diseases: leprosy, ulcers, 
dry itch, consumption, epilepsy? Are you a human being? 
Are youa male? Are you a free man? Are you out of debt? 
Are you in the king’s service? Have you the permission of 
your parents? Are you fully twenty years of age? Have you 
the bowl and robes complete? What is your name? What is 
the name of your Upadya? <A learned and skilful priest will 
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fheh address the Sangho, saying, Hear me, Lord Sangho! M 
seeks Upasampada, having N for his Upadya: he is free from 
the disqualifications, and has the bowl and robes complete. 
M seeks Upasampada from the Sangho, having N for his 
Upadya. Ifit be a convenient time the Sangho will grant 
Upasampada to M, having N for his Upadya: this is an- 
nounced, Hear me, Lord Sangho! this M seeks Upasam- 
pada, haying N for his Upadya: he is free from the disqualifi- 
cations, and has the bowl and robes complete. This M 
requests the Sangho to grant him Upasampada, having N for 
Upadya. The Sangho grants Upasampada to M, having N 
for his Upadya, Any venerable one who consents to the 
giving Upasampada to M, having N for his Upadya, will 
remain éilent: he who dissents will speak. I state the same 
@ second time: Hear me, Lord Satigho! &. I state the same 
o third time, Hear me, Lord Sangho! &. M° receives 
Upasimpada from the Sangho, having N. for his Upadya. 
The Sangho assents, and therefore is silent;¥and thus I 
receive it. Instruction shall then be given respecting the 
measuring the shadow (of the sun); the several seasons, the ~ 
divisions of the day, and concerning the uses of the whole of 
these, Also information must be given respecting the four 
principles on which the priesthood is founded: viz. 1: The 
priesthood is for the purpose of living upon food collected as 
alms, This is that to which you are to attend as long as you 
live. 2: The priesthood is for the purpose of wearing gar- 
ments made of cast away cloth. This is that to which you 
are to attend so long as you live, 3: The priesthood is 
for the purpose of residing at the foot of a tree. To this you 
are to attend so long as you live. 4: The priesthood is for 
the purpose of using as medicine the urine of horned cattle. 
To this you are to attend so long as you live. [To each of 
these the extras (gad me@ooem>) are added, for which see 
p. 24.) 

Thenew priests, afterreceiving Upasampada, were dismissed 
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separately, without being instructed @h the four obligations 
incumbent on them, One of them was met by the woman 
who had been his wife, and yielded to her solicitations.. The 
case was reported to Budha, who decreed : 

92, Priests, I direct that when Upasampada has been 
given, the four acts improper to be done by a priest shall be 
explained to him. 1: The ordained priest shall not have 
sexual intercourse even with an animal: he who has sexual 
intercourse ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. As when 
aman is decapitated the body is no longer capable of life, so 
the priest haying this intercourse is no longer a priest, a son 
of Sakya. Thisact is unlawful so long asyoulive.. 2: ‘The 
ordained priest shall not take, with a dishonest intention, any 
thing which is not given to him, not even a blade of grass. + 
If any priest with a dishonest intention shall take a pada, or 
the value ofa pada, or more than a pada, which is not given 
to him, he ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. As aseared 
leaf separated from its stalk is no longer capable of vegetating, 
even so a priest who, with a dishonest intention takes a pada, 
or the value of a pada, or more than’a pada, which is not given 
to him, ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya, This act is 
unlawful so long as you live. 3: The ordained priest shall 
not willingly take away the life of any being, not even of an 
insect. Any priest who shall wilfully destroy human life, 
even by causing abortion, ceases to bea priest, ason of Sakya. 
As a large rock eplit into two cannot again be united, even 
so a priest who wilfully destroys the life of a human being, 
ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. This act is unlawful 
so long as you live. 4: An ordained priest shall not boast 
of high spiritual attainments, even if it be by saying, I delight . 
in solitude. Any priest who with an evil design and boasting, 
shall untruly and falsely profess to have high spiritual attain- 
ments, whether abstract meditation(®@eno jhanan), freedom 
from the passions (6®9 5329 wimokkhan), unbroken tranquil- 
lity (e280 samadhin), attainment either of the paths to 
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Nirwana or to the resfilts of those paths, ceases to be a priest. 
a sonof Sakya. Even as the palm tree when its top is cut 
off cannot flourish again, so the priest who with an evil design 
and boasting, shall untruly and falsely profess to have high 
spiritual attainments, ceases to be a priest, a son of Sakya. 
This act is unlawful so long as you live. 

A priest who had been guilty ofa fault and placed under 
discipline, would not acknowledge himself guilty, but left the 
priesthood. Afterwards he repented and sought to be re-ad- 
mitted. The case was reported to Budha, who decreed: 

93, If any priest, guilty of a fault, has been placed under 
discipline, does not acknowledge his fault but leaves the 
priesthood: if he afterwards seeks re~admission he must be 
thus addressed: Do you acknowledge your fault? If he say, 
Ido, he may be made a priest (Samanero), but ifhe do not 
acknowledge his fault, he shall not be made priest. After he 
has been made a priest, he must be asked again if he will 
acknowledge his fault and submit to discipline. Ifhe promise 
this, he may receive Upasampada. After receiving Upasam- 
pada he is to submit to the discipline required for his former 
offence. If he do this, it is well: if not he shall again’ be 
placed under the discipline of non-intercourse. 


End of the Maha Khandako, or Chapter respecting Ordination. 
( To be continued. ) 
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CEYLON ornitTH®@ocy, 
By E. F. Kevaart, Esq., M.D., Staff Surgeon. 





Iw order to place before the Ceylon student of Natural 
History a systematic account of the Genera of Birds, I have 
extracted for their use descriptions of the Genera of Ceylon 
Birds from the celebrated work of Gray and MitTcHELt, 
which from its costly character is beyond the reach of many. 

My descriptions of Ceylon Birds formed originally part of 
a work contemplated by Mr. Layard and myself: the former 
undertaking to write an account of the habits of the birds. 
But owing to Mr. Layard’s unexpected departure from Cey- 
lon in search of health, we are not able to work together. 
Therefore, I can only promise to bring before the public, 
descriptions of birds which I have either seen or examined. 
But with a view of making the paper more complete, I shall 
add from authentic sources descriptions of other birds, of 
which I have not at present any specimens to describe 
from. 

It will also be my endeavour to describe the habits of some 
of the birds which have come within the limited field of my 
own observation, trusting that at no distant time some Field 
Naturalist will finish the work now begun. 


Gray's Genera of Birds adapted to Ceylon Ornithology. 
OrpeER. I. AccrrEetReEs. 


This order embraces the Birds of Prey; they have the dill 
of various length and form, more or less compressed, with the 
culmen suddenly hooked at the tip, and acute: the base more 
or less covered with a cere, in which are pierced the variously 
formed nostrils; the wings lengthened and pointed; the fect 


strong, with tarsi nate, generally rounded and covered 
with scales of different shapes; the foes three before and one 
behind, all armed with strong claws, and their soles inyariably 
rough. 

The first Sub-Order 
AcorretrEs DivBnI, or Diurnal.Birds of Prey, 


are distinguished from those that pursue their food in the 
twilight or at night, by the lateral position of their eyes: the 
base of the upper mandible covered for nearly half its length 
with a prominent cere, in which the nostrils are placed: the 
tarsi moderate, scaled, and rarely covered with plumes. 


FAM: FALCONIDZE. 
| _SUB-FAM: AQUILINZ, or EAGLES. 
te Gexvs. Aquita Mehr. 

Bill strong at the base, and with the apical portion of the 
culmen touch ourved to the tip, which is greatly hooked and 
acute: the sides much compressed, and the lateral margins 

festooned; the nostrils placed at the cere, large, and rather 
oblique. Wings lengthened and acute, with the fourth and 
fifth quills equal and longest. Tail long and wedge-shaped, or 
rounded at the end. Yarsi rather longer than the middle toe, 
robust, and entirely clothed to the base of the toes with 
feathers. Toes moderate, strong, lateral ones unequal, and all 
armed with strong, curved, acute claws: the inner the strongest, 


Genus. Spizautus. Vieill. 


Bill moderate, the culmen straight at the base, and much 
arched to the tip, which is acute and compressed, and the 
lateral margins festooned ; thenostrilslarge and rather rounded. 
Wings moderate, reaching to half the length of the tail, with 
the fourth and fifth quills equal and longest. Zail long and 
slightly rounded at the end. Yarsi slender, much longer than 
the middle toe, and plumed to the base of the toes. Toes long, 
strong, the inner one much longer than the outer, which is 


. 
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united to the middle one by .a: momfitne: all covered above 
with small scales except at the apex, where there are a few 
transverse ones, and each toe armed with a long, strong, 
curved and acute claw. 


Genus. Crrcatrtus. Vieill. 


Bill moderate, culmen at the base straight, and much curved 
to the tip, which is hooked and acute, the lateral margins 
festooned; the nostrils large, oblique, and suboval. Wings 
lengthened and acute; with the third and fourth quills equal 
and longest. . Zail long and even, Tarsi much longer than 
the middle toe, feathered below the knee, and entirely re- 
ticulated. Toes short, strong, and covered with amall scales, 
except at the tips; the outer united to the middle by a mem- 
brane; the claws long, curved, and acute. 


Genus. Hauisetrus. Sav. 


Bill large, culmen straight at the base, and curved to the 
tip, which is hooked and acute, the sides compressed, the 
lateral margins slightly festooned, and the lores naked; the 
nostrils moderate, linear, and oblique. Wings lengthened and 
acute, with the third, fourth, and fifth quills nearly equal and 
longest. Tail moderate and rounded, Tarsi short, strong, 
covered in front with transverse narrow scales, and with small 
irregular ones posteriorly, and on the sides. Toes long, 
mostly covered above with transverse scales; the claws long, 
curved, and acute. 


Genus. Ponroartus. Kaup. 


The characters of Haliaétus, except that the farsi are covered 
infront with transverse scales, posteriorly with largeirregularly 
placed scales, and on the inner side with small ones. ves 
almost entirely covered above with transverse scales. 
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sd MIP ». Genvk Haniastur. Selby. 

"Most of the characters are similar to those of Haliattus; 
“but the tarsi are covered in front with large obliquely placed 
scales, posteriorly with large irregular scales, and the sides 
with small ones. 

SUB-PAM: FALCONINE, TRUE FALCONS. 
Genvs. Farco, Linn. 


Bill short, strong, with the cu/men much arched from the 
base to the tip, which is acute: the sides compressed, the la- 
teral margins strongly toothed near the tip; the nostrils placed 
in a short cere, naked and rounded, with a central tubercle. 
Pings lengthened and acute, with the second and third quills 

and the first and second notched near the tip. 





on, z and rounded. Tarsi short and strong, covered with 
stall irregular scales, and the tibial feathers covering the 
knee. Toes lengthened and strong, the lateral ones unequal ; 
the hind toe long, armed as well as the inner with a “Strong, 
hooked, acute claw. . ee 
Genus. Hyrorriorcnis. Boie, wr 
The characters in common with Falco; but the éarsi more 
or less lengthened, somewhat slender, and covered in front 
with large hexagonal scales. Zves very long and slender. 


Genus. Toxnuncutus. Vieill. 

The forms agree with those of Falco. But the tarsi are 
more or less lengthened, strong, and covered in front with 
large transverse hexagonal scales. Zves moderate and 
strong. 

SUB-FAM: MILVIN, or KITES. 
Genus. Baza. Hodgson. 

Bill moderate, elevated at the base, which is broad, the 

sides compressed, the culmen much arched, and the lateral 
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margins furnished with two small teeth near the tip, the 
lower mandible also furnished with small teeth near the ‘tip; 
lores clothed with small feathers; the nostrils placed in the 
cere, in the form of an oblique slit. Wings lengthened, nearly 
reaching to the end of the tail, with the third and fourth quills 
the longest. Tail long and broad. Tarsi thick and very 
short, longer than the middle toe; basal half plumed, and the 
other part covered with small scales. Toes thick, free at their 
base, the inner longer than the outer; a. claws small and 

eo° Genus. Manves: oe. 


Py ee 
Bill laterally compressed, the culmen straight at the Rae ' 
and then much curved to the tip, which is acute, the lateral 
margins somewhat straight; the nostrils oval, and placed rather 
obliquely in the cere. Wings very long, with the third and 
fourth quills the longest. Tail very long, broad, rounded, 
or more or less forked at the end. Tarsi very short, partly 
plumed from the base, and the rest covered with scales. Toes 
rather short, with the outer united at its base to the middle 
one, the claws long and curved. 
Genus. Exanvus. Sav. 

Bill short, very broad at the base, and compressed towards 
the tip, which is hooked and acute; the nostrils large and 
suboval. Wings very long, pointed, and reaching beyond the 
tail, with the second quill the longest. Tail long, and slightly 
emarginated. Tarsi short, nearly the length of the middle 
toe, with the basal part plumed, and the other covered with 
reticulated scales. 'oes moderate, broad, and free at the base, 
with the outer nmch shorter than the inner toe; the ‘claws 

strong and curved. 
SUB FAM: ACCIPITRIN®, or SPARROW HAWKS. 
Genus. Astur. Lacep. 


Bill short, broad at the base, and with the sides gradually 





a. : paampaoaiad the tip; the culmen elevated, and much arched 

; to the tip, which is acute, and the lateral margins festooned 
in the middle; the nostrils large and suboyal, and placed in 
the basal cere. Wings long, reaching to the middle of the 
tail, with the third, fourth, and fifth quills nearly equal, and 
longest... Tai/long-and broad,. Tarsi rather longer than the 
middle to6; the anterior and posterior sides covered with broad 
transverse scales: Z'ves more or less lengthened, strong, and 
padded beneath each joint; the lateral toes unequal; the 


inner and hinder ones equally long and strong, and armed 
with long, strong, and curved claws, 


Genus, AoccipITrer. Kriss, 
Bit ery get with the culmen much arched to the tip, 
hich is ac he sides mach ‘cor , and the lateral 
ag hacen ¢ nostrils plaged anteriorly in the cere, 
~~ Takge and suboval, partly concealed by the projecting hairs of 
the lores. Wings moderate, with the foorth and fifth ‘quills 





nearly equal, and longest. Tail long, ample, and neatly. 


square at the end. Tarsi longer than the middle toe, 
in front with nearly obsolete scales. Toes more or less 
lengthened, and padded beneath the joints; the lateral ones 
unequal, and the inner and hind toes equal in length, and 


both with a strong curved claw. 
So 5) SUB-PAM: CIRCINA, or HARRIERS. 
“A> «Genus. Crecus. Lacep. 


Bill moderate, elevated at the base of the culmen and 
arched to the tip, which is hooked; the sides compressed, and 
the lateral margins festooned; the nostrils large, oval, and 
partly concealed by the ourved hairs of the bases. Wings 
long, with the third and fourth quills nearly equal and longest. 
Tail long and rounded onthe sides, Tursi long, slender, and 
compressed, the outer side covered with transverse scales, 
and the inner with small scales, ves moderate, with the 





eo 
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outer rr than the inner; the - claws mes slender and 
acute; 


Sus- Gaork: Secniiaas Néorunwr: 


Nocturnal Birds of Prey. 
FAM: STRIGIDA, or OWLS. 
SUB-FAM: SURNINA, or HAWK OWLS. 

. 


GENUS. ATHENE. Boie. 


Bill’ short, partly concealed by the projecting plumes, 
the sides. compressed, the culmen auch arched to the tip, 
‘which is hooked and acute; the nostrils basal, lateral and 
hidden by the frontal plumes. - ings rather long and rounded, 
“with the third and fourth quills the longest. Tail moderate 
and nearly even. TZarsi longer than the middle toe, and 
covered with plumes. Tes short, and covered with scattered 
hairs; the claws long, archéd and acute. 


SUB-FAM: BUBONIN4, or HORNED OWLS. 
Genus. Epnravtes, Keys, and Bl 


_ Bill moderate, the base concealed and broad, the sides 
compressed, with the culmen flattened at the base, and curved 
to the tip, whichis hooked ; the lateral margins curved; the 
nostrils rounded, placed in the forepart of the cere, and covered 
by the basal plumes. Wings long, with the second, third and 
fourth quills nearly equal and longest. Til short, and more 
or less even. Tarsi rather long, and covered with short 
plumes to the base of the toes. Zves long, covered. with 
gmall scales at the base, and with three or four transverse 
Ecales at the tip; the claws moderate, strong and curved.” ” 


GENUS. Kerupa. Less. 


Bill large, broad at the base, compressed towards the tip, 
which is hooked, the lateral margis slightly arched: the 


oC oe Geen: Oritiegy 


‘one. ‘fiterel: placed in the anterior “part of the cere, and 
“hidden by the projecting plumes. ings moderate, with the 
third and fourth quills equal and longest.. .T’ail short, and 
nearly even at theend. arsi rather long, covered at the 
"base with down, and towards the tips with minute scales. 
Toes moderate, strong, covered with small scales, except at 
the tips which are furnished with three or four transverse 
scales, the lateral toes unequal, the claws long, strong and 
curved. 
SUB-FAM: SYRNIINZ, or OWLETS. 
Genus. Syrrnium. Sav. 


Bill moderate, strong, with. the base broad, and concealed 
_by the frontal plumes ; the ‘sides compressed, and-the culmen 
2 arched to the tip, which is hooked; the nostrils basal, lateral, 

nd medial, with the opening large and oval. Wings long 

' and rounded, with the fourth 1d fifth quills equal and longest. 
Tail long, broad, and more'or less rounded. Tarsi short, 





strong, thick, and densely clothed with plumes. oes mode= 
rate, densely plumed to the end of each toe, the claws long} ** 


acute, and slightly curved. 
SUB FAM: STRIGINZ, or OWLS. 


Genus. Sree. Linn. 


Bili\ong, mostly concealed at the base by the projecting 
plumes; the sides much compressed, and the culmen arched 
to the tip, which is acute and hooked; the xos¢rils large, 
party covered hy a membrane, with the opening oval, and 
slightly hidden by the hairs. Wings very long, with the 
second quill the longest, Tail short and generally even. 
Tarsi much longer than the middle toe, slender and covered 
with short soft plumes. Toes long, and covered with scattered 
hairs; the lateral ones unequal, the outer much shorter than 
the imner; the hind toc short and thick; the claws long, 
curved and acute, 
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DBBCHIS TION OF BIRDS OF ‘CEYLON, 
By E. F, Kevaart, M. D. 


OrpDER. ACCIPITRES. 
SUB-ORDER. ACCIPITRES DIURNI. 
Diurnal Birds of Prey. 


FAM: FALCONIDE. 
a AQUILIN A. 
Aquita Bonetty, Temm. The Genoese Eagle. 
‘Syn. Aquila intermedia, Bonelli. 
« Aquila fasciata, Vieill. 
Nisaétus grandis, Hodgson, 

Uniform dark brown above, white beneath with dark brown 
longitudinal streaks on the chin, throat and breast; upper 
part of inner web of primaries streaked and spotted with 
white. Tail slaty blue with darker transversal bands, tip 
palish; under tail coverts white, irregularly barred with 
rufous brown. Thighs barred withrufous brown. Bill horn 
colour, cere yellow, tarsi yellow, claws black. 

The only specimen of this Eagle examined is one found by 
Dr. Templeton, it measured 2 feet 3 inches; closed winged, 
1 foot 6 inches. Habitat not known. 


AqutLa Pennata, Gmel, The Pennated Eagle. 
Syn. Aquila minuta, Brehme 
Spizattus milvoides, Jerdon. 

| “Head and neck light rufous brown with dark medial streaks. 

Back, wings, and upper surface of tail dark brown. Under 

parts white, breast and lower part of neck streaked with 

_rafous brown; shafts of feathers of a darker shade. Under 
wing coverts white, shafts brown, a few brown spots on the. 
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outer ones. Upper tail coverts rufous with whitish tips and 

margins. Extreme tip of tail pale. Thighs and legs white, 

indistinctly spotted light rafous. Billslaty blue; toes yellow; 

claws black. Length 1 foot 6 inches. Wing 1 foot 3 inches, 
Shot at Point Pedro by Mr. Edgar Layard. This is one 

of our rarest indigenous birds of prey. 


Aqua Mavarensis, Reinw. The Black Eagle. 
Syn. Aquila pernigra, Hodgson. 
Neopus perniger, Hodgson. 
Nisaétus? ovivorous, Jardon. 
Ictinaétus Malaiensis, Blyth. 
Uniform, black above, rather dusky. below (aefew white 
spots scattered on the body and tail of the specimen examined), 
Tail: barred with broad brownish bands. Bill blue with black 
“tip, cere yellow. Toes yellow, claws black. Ixides_brown. 
Occipital crest black. Al feet 6 inches long, .._ 

This is also a rare bird of prey im the Island. Qne on two: 
only are occasionally seen on the Kandyan Hills. The specs a 
men we have examined was procured by Mr. Charles Kelaart, 
at Kaduganava. 






Spizazrus Nreavensis, Hodgson, Gray. The Beautiful 
ae Crested Eagle. 
Syn. Nisaétus Nipalensis, crested var. young. Hodg. 
Nis. pulcher, adult, Hodg. 


Falco oriéntalis? 
nlc aed } Tem. et Schlegel, 


Head and neck brown; the cheeks and chin have a triple 
longitudinal marking of brown. Thighs, tarsi and inferior 
tails coverts transversely barred with dark fawn. A grace- 
ful pendant crest, composed of plumes of a brown colour. 
Bill blueat the base, black at the tip ; the cere greenish yellow, 
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the iris golden; the toes yellow, and the nails black. 
Hodgson.* 

The above description is evidently of a young bird. An 
adult specimen which I sent to Mr. Blyth has been identified 
by that Naturalist with Sp. Nipalensis. This beautiful Eagle 
is rarely seen, and that, too, only on the Alpine parts of the 
Island. The only specimen I was so fortunate as to secure is 
now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Itis 
80 inches long, ' 


Srizagtus Lyuwaprvs, var. Horsf ‘The Common Crested 
Eagle, 
Syn. Falco cirrhatus, Gmel. 
Falco cristatellus, Temm. 
Falco caligatus, var. Raffles. 
Falco niveus, var. Temm. 
Nizaétus Nepalensis, crestless vat. Hogdson, 

This Eagle is seen of several shades of colour and markings, 
Two most distinct varieties are seen in Ceylon, one much 
darker than the other and with a more developed crest. ‘The 
darker variety may be thus destribed. 

Hair brown above, white beneath. Head and neck of a 
rufous brown with narrow blackish mesial streaks, Chin, 
throat, and under part of body marked with broad dark rufous 
brown longitudinal streaks. Tail barred broadly. Under 
surface of alar and tail quills white and barred with dark 
brown. Under tail coverts rufous. Under wing coverts 
white and spotted dark brown: Thighs rufous and barred 
with pale white. Tarsi white and freckled with brown. 
Occipital crest black with white tips, 4 inches long. Length 
1 foot 10 inches. Wing 13 inches. 


* The whole of the under parts from the head downwards were beau- 
tifully barred rufous in the Ceylon specimen. 
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The above characters correspond closely with Mr. Blyth’s 
description of a specimen of this Eagle received from Midna~ 
pore. (J.A.S. B. vol. 1845, page 175). 

The paler and more numerous variety, is not unlike Falco 
niveus, Z'emm. 

White predominating. Head and neck pale white or rufous 
with narrow mesial streaks of a more or less dark rufous colour, 
Base of dorsal feathers white and the tips of some of the 
longer ones also white. The cheeks, chin and throat imma- 
culate. Breast and abdomen with a few rufous spots and 
mesial streaks. Thighs indistinctly spotted with light rufous. 
Tarsi white, immaculate. Occipital crest composed of white 
and black plumes, some of the latter also white tipped. 
Rather smaller than the dark variety. 

There is also a crestless variety of this species, in colour 
resembling the last described bird. ~_ 

The crested variety is rather abundant at certain seasons 
of the year in all the Maritinie provinces and lower Kandyan 
Hills. It is a bold and powerful bird, attacking full grown 
fowls in the native villages. In the Northern provinces they 
are frequently seenon the topmost branches of the Banyan 
tree, where the nests of crows furnish them with dainty food. 
At Kaduganava this Eagle is often seen soaring above Daw- 
son’s monument, sometimes alighting on its summit to devour 
its prey; it is not howevera very common bird on the 
Kandyan Hills. I procured only a few specimens from 
Kandy and Trincomalie, whereas, as many as seven were 
shot by Mr. Layard on one tree in the Court yard at Point 
Pedro, 


Ponroarrus Levcogaster, Gimel. The White Bellied 
Sea Eagle. 
Syn. Falco leucogaster, Gmel. 
Falco Blagrus, Daudin. 
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Falco dimidiatus, Raffles. 
Falco albicilla, var. Latham. 
Ichthyaétus cultrungis, Blyth. 
Haliaétus sphenurus, Gould. 

Head, neck, and abdomen white. Back and wings ashy 
brown, primaries nearly black; most part of the inner web of 
secondaries white. Anterior two-thirds of tail dark brown, 
the rest white. Upper tail coverts brown, slightly tipped 
with white; lower white throughout; shorter lower wing 
ecoverts white, with a few ashy splashes; longer ones ashy 
brown. Thighs white. Tarsi and two toes yellow, claws 
black. Bill bluish. Length 3 feet 5 inches. bis: 1 foot 
9 inches. 

This is the aaa of our Ceylon Birds of prey, common on 
the Northern Coasts, rarely seen on the South-Western parts 
of the Island; very abundant at the Salt lakes of Hambantotte, 
and the Bay of Calpentyn. Mr Layard writes, “In fact, 
wherever there is much shallow salt water, particularly if the 
receding tide leaves bare a large extent of mud, there will this 
Sea Eagle be found fishing in company with Haliastur Indicus 
and Milvus Govinda. Unlike them, however, the Fish Eagle 
prefers living prey to garbage, and is particularly destructive 
among the sea snakes, which are very abundant in the sea 
between Point Pedro and Point Calamanar on the opposite 
coast. We have frequently seen this bird capturing its prey. 
It keeps soaring very high, and then descends very rapidly, 
with its wings half closed and upraised, its legs pendant, and 
its body swaying to and fro, like the weight attached to a 
parachute. When close to the object of its pursuit, the legs 
are suddenly darted out, the prey seized near the head, the 
fall arrested, and without touching the mud or water, the 
noble bird sdars upwards with its victim writhing in its claws. 
If it fails to kill the eel or snake when on high, the booty is 
dropped, and we have often secured a good specimen of marine 
snake from this mishap of the bird,” 
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“ The Sea Eagle constructs a large nest (to which it adds 
yearly) among the branches of ‘some large tree, generally an 
aged Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa ) is selected, and owes its security 
to the superstitious fears of the ignorant natives, who, in spite 
of all our promised reward, have invariably refused to ascend 
the trees, alleging that the guardian demons of the sacred tree 
would hurl them headlong down if they attempted to climb 
the tree for such profane purpose as robbing a bird’s nest, 
We have, therefore, as our own climbing days are over, never 
been able to procure the eggs of this species.” [Mr. Layard 
in MS. ] 


PonroartTus Icntnyarrus, Horsf. Brown Tank Eagle. 
"Syn. Falco Ichthyaétus, Horsf, . 

Plumage in general brownish; quills deep brown; head 
grey; chin whitish; neck brownish grey; breast and belly 
pale ferruginous brown; lower part of the latter, the vent and 
thighs white; tail dusky at the tip. Length 2 feet 4 inches 
Latham, 

The only specimen secured by Mr. Layard is now with 
Mr. Blyth. 

Found in the large tanks in the Northern parts of the Island, 


Crcartus Cureta, Latham. The Undulated Bacha, 
Syn. Falco cheela, Latham and Gmelin, 
Hematornis undulatus, Vig. 
Circaétus Nepalensis, Hodg. 
Falco albidus, Z’emm. 
Falco Bacha, Daudin, (African Race.) 
Falco Bido, Horsf. (Malabar Race). 
Head black, occipital crest tipped white or fulvous. Back 
fuscus brown. Small wing coverts spotted white, Upper 
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tail coverts tipped white. Neck and breast dark rufous brown 
with palish tips. Abdomen, lower wing and tail coverts 
rufescent and spotted with small round white spots, (a blackish 
ring round some of the white spots). Wings and tail barred 
broadly with black and cream colour. Tip of tail feathers 
whitish. Thighs rufescent and spotted with white ocelli. 
Length 1 foot, 10 inches. "Wing 1 foot, 2 inches. 

Very common in the Northern parts of the Island. Rarely 
seen on the Kandyan Hills. There is a lighter coloured 
allied species foundat Trincomalie which Mr. Blyth has named 


Hamarornis Sprtocastrer, Blyth. 


In this species the tips of all the feathers of the head and 
neck are more broadly tipped with fulvescent white. The 
breast and abdomen of a lighter rufous colour, and more 
thickly spotted with white. Mr. Blyth in describing this 
new species, which I considered only a local variety of C. 
Cheela, observes, that “it is rather smallerthan HZ. Cheela, 
(Latham, vel undulatus, Vigors) and remarkable for having the 
under parts as in the adult of that species, while the upper 
parts, throat and tail retain in the adult the same colouring 
as that of the young of H. Cheela, a phase of plumage which 
we have never seen among the multitude of Bengal specimens 
of H. Cheela examined, but which is exhibited in the two now 
received from different parts of Ceylon.” TIrides yellow. 

There is another specimen in my possession which cannot 
be referred to either H. Cheela or H, Spilogaster, and which 
I shall now describe. 


Crrcartus, (?) Sp.; probably new. 

Upper parts like HZ. Spilogaster. Breast with broad dark 
rufous brown drops, and rufous mesial lines on the outer ab- 
dominal feathers. Ventral, lower tail coverts and thigh fea- 
thers barred with rufous. Lower wing coverts brown, and 
ocellated with white. Tail and wing quills as in H. Cheela, 
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Bill yellow, with blackish tip. Feet yellow. Irides golden. 
Length 2 feet 1 inch. Wing 1 foot. Found at Trincomalie 
in company with H. Spilogaster. 


Hawiastvr Inpus. Bodd. Shiva’s Fishing Eagle. 
Syn. Falco Indus, Boddaert, 
Falco Ponticerianus, Gmelin. 
Haliaétus girrenara, Veillot. 
Haliaétus garruda, Lesson. 
Milvus rotundicaudatus, Hodg. (young.) 

Head, neck, and breast white with narrow brown mesial 
streaks. Back, tail, legs, and under tail and wing coverts 
bright rufous chesnut. Shafts of dorsal feathers, and upper 
wing coverts black. Wing rufous, with the exception of the 
outer quills, which are blackish. Bill pale yellow at the tip. 
Trides pale yellow. Tarsi and toes pale yellow. Claws black. 
Length 1 foot 5 inches. Wing 1 foot. 

This handsome Eagle is found with the common Fishing 
Kite (Milvus Govinda) in all the Maritime provinces, and 
very abundant at Trincomalie and Jaffna; as many as twenty 
or thirty are sometimes seen together. Although fish is their 
favourite food, they are not unfrequently seen to eat carrion, 
or even carry away poultry. 


” 


SUB-FAM: FALCONIDZ. 


Fatco Pereerinvs, Linn. The Peregrine Falcon. 
Syn. Falco barbarus, Linn. 
Falco communis, Brisson. 
Falco calidus, Latham. 
Falco lunulatus, Daudin. 
Upper parts ashy. Head and neck shaded with white; a 
black patch under the eye. Beneath white with brown or 
blackish streaks, Wings ashy, inner web of quills barred 
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with white, or rufescent white, upper wing coverts and scapu- 
laries, white or rufescent. Under wing coverts white, and 
barred with brown. Tail and upper tail coverts, ashy brown 
with white transverse bars; tip white. Bill blueish. Tarsi 
and toes yellow ; claws black. Female, 

Males are darker throughout and blackish on the head. 
Dorsal feathers spotted and barred with black. 

Length 1 foot 44 inches. Wing 1 foot. 

This widely distributed Falcon is found in the Northern 
and North-Eastern Provinces. Seldom more than a pair 
seen atatime. They are generally found on open plains in 
search of birds and small reptiles. 


> 


Fatco PrerecRratTor, Sundeval. The Shaheen Falcon. 


Syn. Falco shaheen, Jerdon. 
Falco sultaneus, Hodgson. 


My indefatigable friend Mr. Edgar Layard obtained a 
specimen of this elegant Falcon in Saffragam near the foot of 
Adam’s Peak, but which I have not had the pleasure of 
inspecting. 

The young male of this bird is thus described by Dr. Jerdon. 

Young male. Plumage above generally ofa dark cinereous 
or dusky blackish hue, darkest on the head, hind neck and 
cheek striped ; most of the feathers are narrowly edged with 
rufous, those on the lower part of the back and rump more 
broadly so. There is some rufous on the forehead, and on 
the back of the head where it forms a sort of crucial mark. 
Tail paler than the rest of the body, faintly barred with 
rufous, and tipped the same. Chin and throat pale rufous 
yellow, unspotted ; cheeks of the same tint, with narrow dark 
stripes. The rest of the plumage beneath bright rufous or 
chestnut, with longitudinal dark brown markings on the 
centre of the body, oblong spots on the sides, and arrow- 
shaped markings on the lower part of the abdomen. Under 
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wing coverts, rufous, barred with brown; quills barred with 
rufous on their inner webs. Bill bluish, darker on the tip; 
cere and orbitar skin pale yellow; irides dark brown; legs 

* and feet yellow. Length 15inches. Wing 11 inches. Tail 
5} inches. Tarsus nearly 2 inches, Centre toe and claw 
2}inches. Weight 1b. ; 

The young female “differed from the male in having the 
chin, throat and cheeks white, in the rufous edgings to the 
feathers being very indistinct, and the plumage generally 
being of a darker hue.” 

“ After the first moult, the markings of the lower surface 
disappear, except afew on the lower part of the abdomen and 
leg feathers, the plumage above becomes more of a bluish 
tinge, and the edgings and barrings disappear; with further 
moultings, the shade of the plumage above becomes still 
lighter, and of a slaty blue, the markings beneath vanish 
entirely, and the rufous tint of the breast becomes paler.” 

This handsome Falcon “is found throughout the whole of 
Tndia, from the Himalayas to the extreme south of the Penin- 
sula. It is well known to native Falconers.” In Ceylon 
we presume it is a rare bird, as Mr. Layard only met with 
one specimen during his eight years’ residence in the Island. 


TinnuncuLts ALAauparivs, Brisson, The Kestrel Falcon. 


Syn. Falco alaudarius, Brisson. 
Falco Tinnunculus, Linn. 
Falco fasciatus, Reszius. 
Falco bruneus, Bechotim. 
Falco rufescens, Swainson. 
Falco interstinctus, Mc Clelland. 
Head and neck pale ash with blackish shafts. Cheek palex, 
a darker streak from the mouth downwards. Back and upper 
wing coverts cinnamon brown with triangular black spots at 
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the terminal edge of feathers. Wing quills brown, inner 
web dentilated with white. Under parts of body pale rufous, 
with black streaks and spots. Under wing coverts white 
with brown spots. Tailashy grey with black subterminal . 
band and white tip. Bill bluish, tip black. Irides yellow. 
Tarsi and toes yellow. Clawsblack. Length 1 foot 2 inches. 
Wing 94 inches. The female is a more elegant bird and 
differently maculated. 

Upper parts rufescent with dark brown streaks on the 
head, and blackish bars on dorsal feathers and upper wing 
coverts. Breast and abdomen rufescent white with brown 
mesial streaks. Wings dark brown or blackish above and 
whitish beneath; inner web of quills barred, zigzag white or 
rufous; lower wing coverts white with small brown spots. 
Tail rufous, with blackish bars, and a broad black subterminal 
band ; tip whitish. Rather smaller than the male. 

The Kestrel, a well known bird of Europe and America, 
is also very common in India and Ceylon. I have found it 
inall the Maritime provinces, and also at Kandy and Newera 
Ellia. They are frequently seen in pairs on open plains in 
search of field rats, toads, and the young of Monitor Dracaena. 
I haye found the Kestrel’s nest on the rocks of Trincomalie, 
and also on the sea-girt batteries of that old Fort, 


Hyrorriorcuis Cricaguera, Shaw, The Small Red- 
Headed Falcon. 


Syn. Falco ruficollis, et 
Faleo macrodactylus. 


, var. 
fugu oan 
Head and upper parts of neck dark rufous, under parts of 
neck white. Back ashy grey. Breast, abdomen, lower tail 
coverts and thighs white, with dark ashy bars. Wing dark 
ashy brown; inner web of quills white with ashy bars. Upper 
VOL. 1. ¥ 


} Swainson. 
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wing coverts ashy and minutely barred brown ; lower wing 
coverts white and barred with brown. Tail ashy above with 
narrow transverse streaks, paler beneath. Tip whitish and a 
_ broad subterminal band. Bill yellow, with black tip. Tarsi 
and toes yellow ; claws black, 

Length 114 inches. Wing 7} inches. A pair ‘of this 
beautiful Falcon were seen by Mr. Layard at Point Pedro, 
where even it is a very rare bird. 


SUB-FAM: MILVINZ. 


Exvanus Mevanorrerus, Daudin. Black-Winged White 
Kite. 


Syn. Falco clamorus, Shaw. 
Falco melanopterus, Daudin, 
Falco vociferus, Latham. 
Elanus cxrius, Savigny. 


‘Above ashy white. Beneath white. Upper wing coverts 
and ridge black. Tail white, middle feathers greyish. Bill 
black. Tarsiandtoes yellow. Claws black. Irides orange, 
a black superciliary streak. 

Length 1 foot. Wing 10 inches. 

This dove-like Falcon is very rare in the Island. I have 
only one specimen of it from Kandy, and Mr. Layard shot 
only one near Jaffna. 


Miivus Govinpa, Sykes. The Cheela or Govinda Kite. 
Syn. Milvus cheele, Jerdon. 
Milvus melanotus. Temm, 
Hiliaétus lineatus, Gray. 
Falco ater? Gmelin. 
Falco niger? Brisson. 
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Dark brown, with a rufescent shade, edge of feathers pale. 
Beneath with darker mesial streaks. Tail slightly forked, 
indistinctly barred blackish. Bill black. Tarsi and toes 
yellow. Claws black. 

Length 1 foot 10 inches. Wing 1 foot 4 inches, 

This Kite is very common in all the Maritime provinces. 
I have not seen it on the hills, It feeds chiefly on fish, and 
the fishermen with difficulty keep these rapacious birds from 
stealing fish from their nets. As the fishing boats draw near 
the shore, hundreds of these Kites are sometimes seen to 
hover around and manage to get a good feed, with very little 


exertion on their part, in spite of all the resistance the indus- 
trious fishermen can offer. 


Baza Lornores, Temm. The Cohy Falcon. 
Syn. Baza syama, Hogdson. 

Falco lophotes, Zemm. 

Lophotes Indicus, Lesson. 


Head black with a crest composed of a few long black 
feathers. Chin and neck black. Breast rufous, white barred. 
Abdomen and vent black. The whole of the upper parts 
black. Wing black with a greenish shade; scapularies 
rufous and partly white and black. Bill greenish yellow. 
Tarsi and toes greenish. 

Length 12} inches. Wing 9 inches. 

The only specimen I have seen of this small black crested 
Falcon was a preserved one in Mr. Layard’s collection, which 
he shot, I believe, in the Wanny district. 


SUB-FAM: ACCIPITRIN. 
Astur Triyrrcatus, Temm. The Indian Goshawk. 
Syn, Astur cristatus, G. R. Gray. 
Astur Indicus, Hodgson. 
Astur palumbarius, Jerdon. 
Spizaétus rufistinctus, Me Cell. 
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I do not remember seeing a specimen of this bird in Ceylon. 
Mr. Layard says he saw a live one at Anarajapoora, and I- 
believe, Mr. Blyth received a preserved specimen of this 
Hawk from Ceylon. 

The following is the original description of McClelland’s 
bird. (Spizaetus rujistinctus), which Mr. Gray makes a 
synonym of Astur trivirgatus of Temm. 

Upper part of the body dark brown, with slight undula- 
tions ofsy deeper tint, breast and throat longitudinally striped 
wit to ; belly and under surface of the wings white, 
transvérsely barred with brown; tarsi feathered to the lower 
third, each feather marked with five transverse bars, the rest 
shielded; the beak short, much hooked and sharp; claws and 
toes strong and formidable. 


Accrpirer Bapius, Gmel. Brown’s Sparrow Hawk. 
Syn. Falco badius, Gmelin. 
Falco Brownii, Shaw. 
Falco Dussumieri, Temm. 
Accipiter Dukkenensis, Syhes. 

Dark rufous brown above, with pale edges to the feathers, 
Beneath white with brown drops. Wings darker brown on 
the upper surface; primaries white beneath and barred. 
Tail ashy and barred with black; lower tail coverts white. 
Thighs white and spotted slightly. (Young). In the adult, 
the breast is rufous and barred with white. Bill blue, tip 
black; irides yellow. Legs yellow. Length 14 inches. 

This hawk is known in Ceylon as the “ Sparrow Hawk.” 
It is not an uncommon bird in the Kandyan hills and in the 
Northern Provinces, 


Accreiter Nisus, Linn. 


‘I had once a small live hawk sent from the Kandyan 
country, but which flew away before Ihad positively deter- 
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mined the species ; it had a close resemblance to the European 
Sparrow Hawk. Mr. Layard says he has not seen this hawk 
in the Island. To enable others to identify this bird in Ceylon 
the following description from Stark’s Elements of Natural 
History is here added: 

**Bluish, cinereous above; a white spot on the neck; 
white beneath, with brown undulations ; tail ashy grey, with 
five bars of blackish cimereous; cere yellowish green; feet 
and iris yellow. About 12 inches long.” 


SUB-FAM: CIRCINZ. 
Circus Swarnsonu, A. Smith. Swainson’s Hen-Harrier. 
Syn. Circus pallidus, Sykes. 
Circus albescens, Lesson. 
Circus Dalmaticus, Ruppel. 
Falco equipar, Cuv., MS. 
Falco cyaneus, var. A. Lesson. 

Pale ashy above; white beneath. Inner web of some of 
the primaries dark brown. Upper tail coverts white, with 
transverse ashy bars. Tail ashy, indistinctly barred; outer 
rectrices whitish speckled and barred withash. Bill blackish. 
Tarsi and toes yellow; claws black. Length 1 foot 1 inch. 
Wing 1 foot 2 inches, 

Generally found on the plains of the low country, and 


rarely in the Kandyan provinces. It feeds on small birds, 
frogs and lizards, 


Crecus Cruverascens, Gould. The Ashy Brown Harrier. 
Syn. Falco cinerascens, Mont. 
Circus Montagui, Vieil. 


Ashy brown above. Under part of the neck and breast 
ashy, with rufous mesial streaks to the feathers of the latter. 
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Abdomen, under surface of tail, lower wing and tail coverts 
white. Upper surface of tail rafous brown and broadly 
barred ; tip white. Thighs white, streaked. Bill blackish ; 
irides light yellow. Tarsi and toes yellow, claws black. 

Length 1 foot 6 inches. Wing 13 inches. 

Females are more or less ofa rufous brown on the back; 
they have also a nuchal ring and broader black bars on the tail, 
and the whole of the abdomen of a light rufous colour. Head 
rufescent. In young birds the upper tail coverts are white. 
Probably the latter characters are also present when the bird 
is moulting. This species in its ashy plumage is not unlike 
the darker varieties of Circus Swainsonii. 

The species is common in Kandy and Trincomalie. 
Reptiles and birds are its chief food. 


Circus MELANOLEUCOs, Pennant. The White and Black 
Indian Harrier. 


I obtained several specimens of this bird from the open 
plains in Minery, none of which, however, I now have for 
description, and therefore give its characters from Latham’s 
work, 

“Length 16 inches; bill black ; irides yellow; head, throat, 
hind part of neck, and back black; breast, belly, thighs, and 
rump white; lesser wing coverts white, the middle ones black; 
the greater and secondary quills silvery ash colour; prime 
quills black. Tail pale silvery grey ; legs rufous. 

The female is somewhat bigger; general colour silvery 
grey; on the wing coverts three round black spots, and three 
others on the outer webs of the second quills; primaries black; 
sides of the belly, thighs and vent white, transversely striated 
with rufous red.” 

Like the other species of Ceylon Harriers, it is reported to 
feed on birds, reptiles, and small rats and squirrels. 
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Orper. AccrIPITREs. 
Sus-Orper. ACCIPITRES Nocrurnt. 
Nocturnal Birds of Prey. 


FAM: STRIGIDZ. 
SUB-FAM: SURNINZ, 


ArHene Castanotus, Blyth. Ceylon Chestnut-winged 
Hawk Owl. 
Syn, Athene Castanopterus, apud. Blyth, 

Head, neck and breast barred with brown and rufescent 
white. A white spot under the ears. Back and wings 
bright chestnut and faintly barred with brown. Abdomen 
white, maculated with brown spots and streaks. Under wing 
coyerts white, with a few brown spots. Vent and lower tail 
coverts white. Tail and upper tail coverts dark brown and 
streaked with narrow whitish bars. Thighs whitish and 
freckled with brown. Bill yellow. Tarsi yellow. Length 
74 inches. Wing 56 inches. 

This Hawk-Owl was added to the Ceylon Fauna by Dr. 
Templeton. It feeds on small lizards and insects. Not - 


uncommon at Colombo. I have also seen it at Newera Ellia, 
Galle and Kandy. 


AtTHENE ScureL.ata, Raffles. The Hairy-legged Owl. 
Syn. Ninox Nepalensis, Hodgson. 
Strix scutellata, Raffles. 
Strix hirsuta, Zemm. 
_ Strix lugubris, Zickel. 
Athene Malayensis, Eyton. 
Upper part of head and neck ashy brown; chin white. 
Back, scapularies and upper tail coverts rufous brown; dorsal 
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feathers have palish edges and white spots. Primaries have 
brown above, with pale rufous bars, under surface white 
barred. Under wing coverts fulvescent and streaked with 
brown. Under surface of neck and breast rufous brown, 
with fulvescent white edges to the feathers. Abdomen white 
with large rufous brown spots. Tail dark ashy brown, with 
broad blackish bars; tip whitish. Upper tail coverts rufous 
brown and spotted white; under tail coverts white. Thighs 
rufons, Bill bluish black, with a yellowish culmen. Irides 
greenish yellow. Toes yellow, curved, with yellow bristly 
hairs, Claws black. Length 11 inches. Wing 5} inches. 
Not uncommon in the Cinnamon gardens at Colombo. 
Feeds on insects and lizards, 


SUB-FAM: BUBONINZ. 
Ernutres Lemp, Horsf. The Lempiji Owl. 


Syn. Strix noctula, Reinw. 
Scops Javanicus, Lesson. 
Scops Lempiji, Horsf: 


Brown spotted with fulvous and black. Breast and abdo- 
men fulvous with blackish mesial streaks and inconspicuous 
bars and specks. Vent whitish. Outer web of primaries 
barred with light fulvous, inner web clouded dusky. Tail 
clouded with pale fulvous brown. Tarsi pale, freckled. Bill 
brown; irides reddish brown. ‘Toes brown, claws brown. 

Length 7} inches. Wing 5} inches 

Some of the specimens are less fulvescent than others, and 
the blackish spots more numerous, and with a more distinct 
black patch on the top of the head. 

This is the most common ofall Ceylon Owls; less common, 
however, in the higher parts of the Island than in the Mari- 
time provinces. It feeds chiefly on Coleopterous insects. 
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Erurarres Scors, Linn. The Scops Eared Owl 


Syn, Scops pennata, Hodgson. 
Scops Aldrovandi, Ray. 
Scops Europeus, Lesson. 


Rufous brown, minutely speckled and streaked with dusky 
brown and rufous. Lower parts paler; abdomen, vent and 
lower tail coverts more white spotted; small white spots on 
the outer web of primaries; inner web of secondaries white 
barred. Tail barred and speckled with white and rufous. 
Bill brown. Irides yellow. Toes brown; claws dark brown. 

Length 5} inches. Wing 4 inches. 

This elegant little owl is rare in Ceylon. I met with only 
one specimen (alive) at Trincomalie which Mr. Blyth has seen 
and identified with Scops pennata, Hodg. Mr. Layard has 
not been so fortunate as to meet with this species, nor has he 
seen the next. 


Eruiattes Sunra, Hodgson. The Yellowish Red Eared 
Owl 


Syn. Ephialtes scops, apud Blyth. 


General colour, a bright ferruginous red, with black shafts 
to most of the plumage. It is less speckled and barred than 
Scops pennata. An albescent line on the scapularies, with 
black tips. Abdomen whitish yellow. Rather smaller than 
the last. 

Ihave not seen this beautiful owl lower than Dimboola 
(4000 feet). It isnot common. Mr. Layard has not met 
with itin Ceylon. The specimen I sent Mr. Blyth was 
identified by him with Scops sunia of Hodgson, which he still 
thinks is only a variety of Ephialtes scops, Linn. 
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Kerupa Crytonensis, Gmel. The Large Eared Owk 


Syn. Strix Ceylonensis, Gel. 
Strix Leschenaultii, Zemm. 
Strix Hardwickii, Gray. 
Strix dumeticola, Tickell. 
Cultrunguis nigripes, Hodgson. 

Above light ferruginous brown, with dark brown mesial 
streaks and pale spots on the dorsal feathers. Under part of 
neck whitish. Breast and abdomen light rufescent, minutely 
barred; each feather with a blackish longitudinal streak. 
Wing quills freckled and barred white and brown. Tail 
brown, with narrow ferruginous bars; tip rufescent. Bill 
blackish. Inides bright yellow. Length 1 foot 7 inches. 

This large owl is very abundant in the Island, particularly 
in the Maritime provinces, It feeds on fish, rats, mice, &c. 


SUB-FAM: SYRNINZ. 


Syrnium Inprant, Sykes? The Devil Bird. 


I have not seen this bird alive, though it is common enough 
in the forests. A specimen of this was many years ago in the 
Muscum at Colombo, Above dark brown, barred. Abdo- 
men whitish, barred. ‘Toes densely covered with plumage. 
Trides yellow. Claws black. Length about 1 foot. 


SUB-FAM: STRIGINE. 


Strix Javanica. De Wormd.? The Yellow Barn Owl. 


Syn. Strix flammeus, var. 
Strix candida, Tickell, 


Upper parts ochry yellow, speckled with grey, white and 
brown spots. Face white, margined with a rufous circle. 
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Under parts yellowish white and spotted with brown. Inner 
web of primaries indistinctly barred. : Tail speckled with 
dark grey, and slightly streaked. Thighs white. Bill horn 
colour. Iridespale yellow. Tarsiand toes yellowish brown; 
claws pale yellow. Length 1 foot 2 inches. Wing 
1linches, 

Found by Mr. Layard in the old Fort at Jaffna. The above 
description is taken from the only specimen he procured. 


PLL LILI LOL ILL LL LOL 


Some account of the Rediyas, with a specimen of their language. 
By Stwon Caste Cutty, Esq. 

It is commonly believed that the Rodiyas were originally 
one of the Singhalese castes, who, according to one tradition, 
as noticed by Knox, were expelled from society for having 
imposed on a certain King, by substituting human flesh for 
venison, which it was their duty to provide for the royal 
table; or who, according to another tradition, as noticed by 
Davy, were made outcastes because they continued to indulge 
in eating beef after its use was prohibited; or who, according 
to another tradition, as noticed by Upham, were driven into 
the jungle on account of their leprosy, engendered by bestial 
practices; but the striking dissimilarity of their physical cha- 
racteristics from the Singhalese, being much more robust and 
vigorous, at once militates against the belief that they are of 
the same nation, and marks them out as a distinct and pecu- 
liar race of people. My opinion of the Rodiyas therefore is, 
that they are either a colony of some of the wandering hordes 
from India, or a fragment of the aborigines of Ceylon itself, 
partially blended with the Singhalese females of high caste 
whom the kings in former times had degraded to their rank 
and community, not only for high treason, but also for sacrilege, 
as was the case with seven members of the family of Nahalle 
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Mudianse of Madura Korle, who had melted certain golden 
images of Buddha belonging to a temple. 

The Rodiyas are found only in the Interior, scattered over 
different parts of the country; their numbers, however, are 
not very considerable; for according to the information with- 
in my reach, it would be too much to estimate them beyond 
a thousand, and it is remarkable that they are gradually 
decreasing, especially in the Seven Korles. They have two 
subdivisions amongst them, one called Tirringa Rodi and the 
other Halpagay Rodi, and though they both live as one people, 
yet there are some, who claiming their descent from a certain 
degraded princess, named Navaratna Valli, would not inter- 
marry with the rest. 

Nothing could have been more wretched and debasing than 
the condition of the Rodiyas under the Kandyan despotism, 
which prohibited them, not only from possessing lands, or 
carrying on any trade for their subsistence, lest they should 
arise from the mendicant state to which they were condemned, 
but also from dwelling in the same villages with the other 
people; nay, even from drawing water out of their wells, as 
if they were the vilest of human beings, whose very touch 
would be pollution. Our government, however, does not 
recognize these unjust and cruel prohibitions ; but, neverthe- 
less, they have still such a controlling influence over the minds 
of the Rodiyas from long habit, that they are never infringed, 
and if there be any instance to the contrary we must look for 
it only amongst the few who are located in the neighbour- 
hood of Europeans. 

The Rodiya villages are always remote from those of the 
Singhalese, who contemptuously call them Kuppayams, which 
signifies, “the habitations of outcastes.” A Kuppayam 
usually contains from ten to fifteen hovels, which, however, 
exhibit a neat appearance, having often small plots of ground 
planted with betel vines and plantain trees attached to them. 

In their person, as already observed, the Rodiyas are more 
robust and athletic than the Singhalese, and remarkable for 
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their bold bearing and expressive countenances; but the 
mendicant life which they lead has so completely cramped 
their physical energies that they are exceedingly averse to 
labour. Their women are generally handsome, which, with 
their winning address, has often enticed many a Singhalese 
youth to go and live with them in their Kuppayams, abandon- 
ing his family and connexions, and enduring with stoical in- 
difference the reproaches and disgrace consequent upon his 
conduct. In their dress, the Rodiyas exibit nothing peculiar; 
it is the same as that of the lower orders of the Singhalese, 
with the exception, that the men have no covering for their 
heads, and the women for the upper parts of their bodies. 
Some of the young girls, however, in the Central Province, 
do not at present allow their bosoms to be exposed, but have 
a gaudy handkerchief gracefully tied round them, Both the 
men and women let their hair grow to its full length, and tie 
it up behind into a knot, and the women wear a brass or tin 
trinket, called “Kooroo,” and a roll of dyed palm leaf, called 
“Kola,” on each ear, a string of chank or glass beads about 
the neck, and a brass armlet above the right elbow. 

With regard to their diet, my informant, who is himself a 
Rodiya, from the Seven Korles, denies that they ever eat 
carrion, or any animals but elk, deer, pig, hare, monkey, 
squirrel, mongoose, civet, cat, guana; and tortoise. Mr. 
Jayetilleke, the intelligent Modliarof the Kornegalle Cutcher- 
ry, whom I have consulted on the subject, says, however, that 
they eat every thing that comes in their way, and that they 

‘ relish nothing so muchas dead cattle in a putrified state; and 
it should be remembered, that Knox also mentions the fre- 
quent contests they used to have with the weavers, in his 
time, for this loathsome food. The wild animals they either 
hunt with dogs, or shoot with bows and arrows, in the use of 
which they are reputed to. be as expert as the Veddahs. 
Under the Kandyan Government they were, however, not 
permitted to hunt or shoot any game, and it was no doubt. 
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owing to this circumstance that they betook themselves to 
feeding on animals which have died a natural death. 

Marriages among the Rodiyas is not attended with many 
ceremonies; the day fixed having arrived, the bridegroom 
_ accompanied by his friends goes to the bride’s house in the 
evening, taking with him a suit of apparel, and a pingo or two 
of cakes and plantains, which he presents to the bride. Her 
parents then entertain him and his friends with a repast, and 
he, having stayed with her that night in her house, conducts 
her the next day to his own. It, however, often happens 
amongst them for two young people to meet together, and 
agree between themselves to live as husband and wife with- 
out consulting their parents or observing any ceremony at all. 
The Rodiyas marry but one wife, though it is not uncommon 
with them to have two at the same time, and also for several 
brothers to cohabit with the same woman. Amongst a people 
so debased as the Rodiyas, it is probable that incestuous in- 
tercourse exists, but still, I do not think that it is practised 
by them to the revolting extreme described by Knox, who, 
perhaps, derived his information from prejudiced sources. It 
must, however, be observed, that prostitution is openly carried 
on by the Rodiya women, and their parents and husbands not 
only wink at it, but encourage them in their lewd propensities. 

The Rodiyas always bury their dead. They never wash 
the corpse, but merely wrap it up in a mat, and carrying it on 
a pole to the jungle next adjoining the kuppayams, inter it 
there. On the seventh day after the burial, the friends of 
the deceased assemble together in his late dwelling, and par- 
take of a repast which is prepared for them by his nearest 
surviving relatives. 

The Rodiyas have generally the reputation of being skilled 
in charms and philters, but they are lamentably ignorant of 
medicine, and in case of illness, are therefore obliged to 
consult the Singhalese medical men, of whom, however, none 
above the Durea caste condescend to attend on the patient in 
his Kuppayam, but merely furnish his friends with the neces- 
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sary medicines on their describing the symptoms of the 
disease. Even the Durea medical men, I am informed, will 
not go further than the entrance of the Kuppayam, where 
the patient is brought up for them to look at him and pre- 
scribe the remedies. 

The Rodiyas follow no other pursuit than strolling about 
the country, to beg, or tell fortunes, and manufacturing 
rattan baskets, and winnows, and whips, and ropes of hides 
and of various vegetable fibres, which they barter for grain. 
When they go to beg, which they chiefly do at harvest time, 
they may be seen in groups, both men and women, with their 
children; the men carrying their chatties and pots, and what- 
ever else they possess, in baskets hanging on a pingo at one 
end only; it being contrary to custom for them to load their pin- 
goes at both ends, as the other people do. On these occasions, 
the women sing and dance, as well as exhibit their juggling ex- 
ploits, by balancing and spinning a brass plate on one finger, 
or tossing up a number of balls in the air, and keeping them 
in continual motion, without suffering them to fall on the 
ground: whilst the men are beating the Bummedia, a kind of 
drum made of an earthern vessel, covered with monkey skin. 
Since the British accession, however, some few of the Rodiyas 
in the Central Province have turned their attention to agri- 
culture, and are cultivating, near their Kuppayams, small 
patches of paddy lands let to them by the Gameralles,* who, 
however, instead of taking a share of the crop for the rent, 
receive from them an annual supply of ropes of hides, as it 
would be inconsistent with the notion of defilement which 
they connect with the touch of a Rodiya, for them to make 
use of the crop raised by him. 

The Rodiyas rear pigs and poultry in almost all their 
Kuppayams, and some of them also keep cattle; but in order 
to distinguish their cattle from those belonging to the Sing- 
halese, they are obliged to have a cocoanut shell perforated 
and hung on their necks by a strap of hide. 


* Proprietors. 
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The Rodiyas have their own headmen, called Hulawalias, 
and under the Kandyan Government the appointment of these 
headmen was in the patronage of the Koralle of the Pattoo ; 
but it now rests with the Government Agent for the Province 
or his Assistants. The Kandyan Government exempted the 
Rodiyas from all services, except furnishing the royal stores 
with ropes of hides for ensnaring elephants; but at present 
they pay the Road Tax in common with the other classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Under the Kandyan Government, as the Rodiyas were not 
permitted to enter the precincts of the Courts, they had their 
disputes settled by the nearest Durea headman, and if they 
ever ventured to resort to the Vellala chiefs for justice, they 
were obliged to utter aloud their complaints, standing at a 
distance, with uplifted hands, or remaining prostrate on the 
ground. They have now, however, free access to our tribu- 
nals, and no distinction is made between them and the Sing- 
halese high caste men: they are placed at the same bar for 
trial, and, when sentenced to imprisonment, confined in the 
same gaol. 

The Rodiyas profess the Buddhist religion, but they are 
not allowed to enter a temple, and they therefore hear the 
Bana standing outside the Bana Madduwa. They however, 
offer up propitiatory sacrifices of fowls and salt fish to the 
devils, called Garra Yakko and Weddi Yakko, who they 
believe occasion diseases, and other mischiefs, and they also 
have recourse to invocations by cutting limes, as practised by 
the Singhalese, when any member of their families is taken ill. 
Some years ago a few Rodiyas in the Matelle district were 
converted by a Baptist Missionary; but I am informed that 
they have since relapsed into their heathenish practices. 

Amongst the vices ascribed to the Rodiyas, theft is the 
principal; hence the appearance of a Rodiya in the neighbour- 
hoodof a village,alwaysinspiresdread. There is no doubt that 
the Rodiyas are, generally speaking, thieves, for in their pre- 
sent abject state, there is nothing to induce them to be honest, 


‘and a Rodiya himself confessed to me that they do occasionally 
‘steal clothes from the bleaching grounds, and stacked corn 
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from the threshing floors, 


The ordinary language of the Rodiyas is Singhalese, which 
they, however, speak with a quick accent, intermixed wite& 
number of words peculiar to themselves, in order to render 
their speech unintelligible to strangers. Some suppose that 
the wordsin question are mere slang; but I am rather inclined 
to think that they are the relics of a Janguage which was 
spoken by the ancestors of the Rodiyas, and since merged 


into the Singhalese. 
The following is a list of words used by the Rodiyas. 


God 
Heaven 
Earth 
Sun 
Moon 
Stars 
Light 
Darkness 
Fire 
Water 
Sea 
River 
Tank 
Mountain 
Village 
Field 
Jungle 
Sand 
Dust 
Mud 
Stone 
Man 
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Bakkuru 
Teriangay 
Bintalauwe 
Eelayatteriangay 
Hapateriangay 
Hapangaval 
Giggéri 
Kaluwella 
Daolumu 

Nélattu 
Terilattu 
Nildttuwa 
Niléttukattinna 
Teriboruluangay 
Dumuna 


Panguralla 
Raluwa 


Boraluwa 


Gava 


Qapncs 
Ons 3 slOd 
Deiaggsd 
Feom aniasad 
mMoanmésastod 
cotslnts 

BRS 

mdiize 

sea 

Beep 

Ons Groep 

Berpd 
Seemed nn 
ANS OAS OD slo 
sgn 

ad vee 

68d 


OaA26 8D 


mo 
2A 
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Woman Gavé a8 

Boy Bélenda Davste, 

Girl Bélendé Deveis 
Body Murutté Q6.8 

Hair Kaluwelé — endir8 
Head Kerédia oes Ba 

Eye Laiwatté @28a5 

Face Irravuwa goQ 

Ears Irravuwaanguval g@6Q9089 geimeG 
Nose Trrayuwa go> 

Mouth Galla Le 

Tongue Gallagewanna m@omOeg 
Hand Dagula Ree 

Breast Hiddulu Bed 

Belly Pekeritta avandia 
Flesh Murutung Qovepo 

Milk Hidduluangayal 8328 gqomtG 
Blood Lathu cs 

Spittle Gallé lathu mEOE ED 
Husband Gidia om Boo2 

Wite Gidikewenni mB amodst 3 
Father HidduluGava 8g outo 


Mother Hiddulu Gavi 8S wh 
Grandfather Tleyak Hiddulu ¢Gaas BgO oro 


Gava 
Grandmother Ileyak Hiddulu @@aed go orf 
Gavi 
Brother Ekangay gidif = 8 en geass on Bas9 
Sister Ekangay gidi 9 WD Goad 2B 
Son Gadé bélenda mB Dereie, 
Daughter  Gédi bélendé 8 Devs? 
Priest Navatta 2:8 
Elephant Palinuwa ogre 


Cheetah Raluwa bissi OD Qedeso 
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Bear Murutiviganan- 
gaya 

Wild hog Gal Murutaya 

Domestic pig Hapa Murutaya 

— } Raluweldda 

Dog Bussé 

Bitch Bissi 

Cat Buhikawanna 

Jackal Pangurulla bissa 

Wanduro Biléwa 

Rilawo Nittuwa 

Bull Lidha 

Cow Lidhi 

Calf Liidhubilenda 

Bull Buffaloe Pangurul lidha 

Cow Buffaloe Pangurul lédhi 

Guano Bimpallo . 

Alligator Nilittuterihapp- 
aya 

Tortoise Pélawa 

Lizard Aharubuluwa 

Snake Tlaya 

Cock Pattélia 

Hen Pattélikette 

Chicken Pattilibélénda 

Fish Niléttuwang 

Tree Uhella 

Flower Ulelangay 

Fruit Lévuna 

Cocoanut Mattulévuna 

Jack fruit § Vettiangaval 

Plantain Pabbrukan 

Arreka nut Pongalang 
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Qed awn 
emdtaeo Ade 
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exepbo 
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48 

&g De-wis 
gd. Oda 
ves. Eas 
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Betel 
Tobacco 
Paddy 
Rice 
Corakan 
Straw 
Temple 
House 
Door 
Cloth 
Mat 
Pot 
Water pot 
Rice pot 
Mortar and 
pestle 
Knife 
Honey 
Jaggery 
Salt 
Lime 
Oil 
Good 
Bad 
No 
To go 
To walk 
To come 
To sit 
To sleep 


To dance 
To sing 
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Rebut os Fh 
Attumadhy apes 
Madhu eg 
Hunkeweena BsioanQer 
Pangarang Celnd ot 
Bakkuruwangay 9 Qaydvqeiocd 
Dumuna sa> 
Maittilla 28ee 
Pottia O00 Bes 
Pittawanna SDE o nen 
Wimé Eon 
Nilattu Wimé AeQ foot 
Mighitti Wimé 8&8 a8 
Lukkanawanga- Samm qsindé 
val 
Niduwa 2338 
Uhella lathu C™ECe CD 
Galmeri ogss 
Hurubu 1959) 
Aharubulu quad. QO 
Mattubu 899 
Teri Ooms 
Hapai 6238 
Navati. dg 
} Dhisenewa Bela enrOo 
Tevinava OMmBards 
Yappiunaw4 cuB eres 
Lawattinatewen- @:DOens ADD: 
ews 
Kattandupanawa 
Kelleneighilen- mee@R ¢fin&enr®s 
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To laugh Galupéhénawi = mB ooBen%s 

To weep Irrawallukkan- 969G@em 
awa 

To see Pekanawé Ov merFo 

To open Hapakaranawé = wouendend. 

To cook Navatkaranawé =mdSolendento 

To eat Migannawé Sambo 

To beat Lukkanawa Oorenwdo 

To kill Ralukaranawé end ers 

To die Likkenawé Bsdamwnts 

To bury Tévanawé mens 

To give Yappanawé acoefs 
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Notice of various Rock Inscriptions in the North Western 
Province. By A. O. Bropre, Esq. 


Havine at various times when traversing the jungles 
of this Province met with inscriptions engraven on rocks, 
I have made copies of several and beg herewith to lay them 
before the Society, in the hope that some number may be 
able to decipher or translate them. I am afraid that the ma- 
jority will be found to possess no interest whatever, and that 
some of them can scarcely be termed ancient. In most cases 
these inscriptions are much defaced; and though I have 
bestowed a considerable degree of trouble in tracing the 
characters, I should have felt averse to trouble the Society 
with such mutilated copies, were it not for the simple fact 
that I am utterly ignorant of the languages in which they 
are written, and may therefore hope that of each enough has 
been preserved to make it intelligible. I now proceed to 
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mention the place at which each inscription is to be found, 
adding such information regarding the locality or traditions 
current in the neighbourhood as may seem interesting, or 
may give a clew to the translator. 

No. I. This long inscription is engraved on a stone block 
about ten inches square in section and standing five feet 
above ground; in fact just one of those short pillars of which 
thousands are to be met with in the forests of the District, and 
which from time immemorial have becn used as supports for 
Vihares, Dewales, Banna-Maddoons, and other religious edi- 
fices. The letters are small and tolerably boldly cut, they 
are however rudely formed and unequal insize. I think that 
the want of skill in the workman must account for many 
of those variations from the common Singhalese characters 
which will be observed in the copy; thus in very many cases 
where a 29 #9 or other letter with an upward loop occurs, 
a line is to be observed produced at a tangent to the curve. 
I hardly think this stroke to be intentional, but to have 
simply arisen from the chissel of the workmen slipping for- 
ward instead of following the proper curve. Some other 
unusual marks may be explained in the same manner. 

A few of the characters, however, if indeed they be letters, 
are quite different from any to be found in the Singhalese 
alphabet. The pillar on which this inscription is engraved 
is at Pooliankoolum, a small village about ten miles N. N. E. 
of Chilaw and six miles east of the main road. It stands in 
the jungle close to the remains of an ancient Dehwale built 
by Ganniwelle Bahu who reigned at Anooradhapoora, and 
of a more recent Dehwale. The native tradition is to the 
effect that the pillar was erected to commemorate the seizure 
of a local chieftain by Ganniwelle Bahu, King of Mahdampe. 
Various places in the vicinity have names referring to the 
same event: such are Mandelane Kumarenkattoowe, &c. 

Nos. IL. Id. IV. are engraved on three rocks at Parmak- 
kande Vihare, which lics about seyentcen miles from Putlam 
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and two to the north of the road leading from the latter village 
to Kurnegalle. The Vihare is one of theso-called rock temples, 
being built under a projecting ledge of granite, which forms 
part of the roof. The dwellings of the priests, the Banna- 
maddooas, are at the foot of a natural talus of debris the 
former being built in the usual manner, forming a square 
with a small open and sunk court in the centre. These in- 
scriptions are in the character most commonly observed in 
rock inscriptions in this District, and are unfortunately quite 
unintelligible to the priests. 

No. II. Is carved high up the overhanging rock pre- 
viously mentioned ; the letters are large and deeply cut. The 
granite has however unfortunately scaled off in some places, 
and has probably to some extent mutilated the inscription. 

No. III. Is on a small projecting knoll close to the entrance 
of the priest’sdwellings, and seemed to be all but unknown to 
the natives, till I caused it to be cleared from the earth in 
which it was well nigh buried. 

No. IV. Is ona smooth face of rock above a deep natural 
hollow, serving as a reservoir of water, about one hundred 
yards west of the last. 

With regard to the first mentioned of these inscriptions, 
the natives believe it to have been cut either by the imme- 
diate predecessor of the present head priest, who is himself 
an aged man, or else at a time one generation more remote. 
Of the other two they can say nothing. 

No. V. This I copied from a small loose block lying in 
the jungle, about fourteen miles south of Putlam and two 
from the main road, The block has unfortunately at one 
‘time been used by the natives for sharpening cayties, &c. a 
circumstance which explains its present condition. 

A few scattered stone pillars in the vicinity prove that in 
some former age there was a Vihare in the neighbourhood. 
I am not aware, however, that the natives have any traditions 
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regarding the edifice. Of this inscription an account was in 
1832 transmitted by Simon Casie Chitty, Esquire, to the 
Ceylon Literary Society. At that time the stone was probably 
less dilapidated than at present, and it would be well to ob- 
tain the copy then made. I have unfortunately not been able 
to ascertain where it was deposited when the Society was 
broken up. 

No. VI. This inscription I lately found when visiting the 
Rock temple of Ehelegame near Nahnerie near the boundary 
between the Meddhe Patto of Rambemoole and Hattalis 
Pahai Corles. It is engraved on a slab placed in the centre of 
a platform, surrounded by dwellings for the priests, Vihares, 
&c. ; the surface of the stone has weathered considerably and 
has, I am afraid, obliterated one line completely. In the jungle 
around this temple there are very many pillars, ruined Da- 
gobas, &c.; shewing that at one time Ehelegame must have 
been a place of considerable importance. 

No. VIL This inscription was lately pointed out to me 
when passing through the village of Palligame, about ten 
miles from Kurnegalle, and close to the Kandy Road. There 
i found extensive remains of ecclesiastical buildings, some 
being of much more ancient date than others. There are nu- 
merous neatly curved stones strewn about, and several wells 
cut to a considerable depth. The natives, as usual, believe 
that large sums of treasure are concealed near these ruins, 
and pointed out a rude figure of a man or demon which they 
suppose to bear some reference to the hidden wealth. 

A great portion of the rock appears to have been at some 
time or other covered with inscriptions: of these a great 
portion is now lost. I could only trace with tolerable cer- 
tainty so much as is here given. The spot itself bears the 
local name of Vibarre Godde. 
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APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS 


oF THE 


CEYLON ASIATIC-.SOCIETY, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD 7TH FEBRUARY 1852. 





Present:—Rey. Dr. MacVicar in the Chair. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Starke, Hon’ble Mr. Selby, 
Mr. J. De Alwis, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. L. De 
Soyza, Mr. R. E. Lewis, Rev. Mr. Kats, Rey. Dr. Kessen, 
Mr. E. L. Layard, Mr. J. O’Halloran, Capt. Jas. Steuart, 
Rey. D. J. Gogerly, Mr. C. P. Layard. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the Secretary proceeded to read the following 
Reports of the respective Committees. 


Report of the Committee of Management. 


In presenting to the Society an account of their labours 
since the last General Meeting, your Committee are una- 
voidably reminded of the loss which the Society has sustained 
in their late Secretary Mr. John Capper. The difficulty 
in finding a gentleman with sufficient leisure, with inclination 
for literary and scientific pursuits, has been much felt in 
carrying on the business of the Socicty, since the late Secre- 
tary’s departure, and the Committee take this opportunity 
of recording their high sense of his usefulness, and their re- 
gret in losing him. 
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Your Committee have also felt the absence at distant out- 
stations, of some of those Members of the Society, who by 
their individual exertions materially assisted the Society in its 
progress. 

Since the last Anniversary Meeting four new Members 
have joined the Society, and three others have to be proposed 
at the present Meeting. 

Several interesting papers have been contributed to the 
Society’s Transactions, and some of these, it isa pleasure to 
observe; ate the productions of Native gentlemen, and treat 
of the Antiquities of the country, or its Ancient Literature. 
Two gentlemen, well qualified for the undertaking, have con- 
tributed papers on the Natural History and Geological Struc- 
ture of Ceylon, and others, with great success, have devoted 
themselves to Statistical information, bearing upon the social 
condition of particular Districts of the Island. 

The Committee deem it one of the most important features 
of the Society, thus to bring out native talent. Your Com- 
mittee are persuaded, not only from recent experience, but 
from observing the literary contributions made to the Society 
from its commencement, that much talent among the Native 
‘community requires, in order to bring it out, only opportunity 
and encouragement, such as the Society is eminently calcu- 
lated to afford, and they would earnestly solicit the united 
exertions of the Members for its maintenance and success. 

During the past year the Secretary has been in correspon- 
dence with Government, with a view to obtain the use of its 
room without interruption from the Loan Board; an incon- 
venience which has long interfered with the Society’s useful- 
ness, the intercourse of its Members with each other, and the 
full advantage ofits Library and Museum; but your Com- 
mittee have still to express their regret in not accomplishing 
the object they have long had so much at heart. 

Conformably with a motion at a General Meeting, His 
Excellency the Governor was requested to become Patron 
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of the Society, and His Excellency has expressed his pleasure 
in accepting the office. 

The contributions to the Society’s Library and Museum, 
since the last Meeting, the Committee regret to say, have 
not been so large as they would have had pleasure in announe- 
ing, though all the corresponding Societies in India and 
England have forwarded copies of their Transactions. The 
Meeting is aware that the attention of Members was directed 
to the collection of objects to represent the productions and 
industry of the country at the Great Exhibition of 1851. To 
promote this undertaking a Sub-Committee was appointed, 
whose Report will now be presented to the Society. 

The Society has been duly supplied with the Meteorologi- 
cal Registers kept at Trincomalie and Batticaloa, to the end 
of 1850, and very full tables are taken at the Master Attend- 
ant’s Office, Colombo. Owing to circumstances mentioned 
before, the supply of instruments to out-stations, by which 
it had been intended to complete the series of observations 
in the Island, has not received the attention the Committee 
could wish. : 

The Transactions of the Society have been published since 
your Committee presented their last Report. They have now 
reached their fifth number, which contains no less than fifteen 
papers, and ona great variety of subjects entered upon by 
the Society. 

The Treasurer’s accounts, which will be found on the table, 
shew a balance in favour of the Society of £38 10s, 9d.; but as 
your Committee have not had a sufficient opportunity of 
looking into them, they defer the farther consideration of 
them till next Quarterly Meeting; and in the mean. time, 
adverting to the great amount of arrears standing, your 
Committee recommend that instruetions be given to the 
Committee to use theit best exertions to prevent the accu- 
mulation of such in future. 

Your Committee recommend that the Meteorological and 
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other scientific instruments belonging to the Society should 
‘be collected together or otherwise distinctly ascertained by 
the Committee, and delivered over in charge to some office- 
bearer of the Society (as the Committee may determine), who 
shall make immediate report to the Committee of their pre- 
sent condition, and from time to time thereafter, a report of 
the results derivable from them, and the best means of ren- 
dering them available to the Society. 

In conclusion, your Committee trust that the individual 
efforts of Members will be exerted to extend the usefulness 
of the Society, and though there is of course much yet to be 
done, and the Society cannot but suffer by the absence of 
some of its energetic Members, your Committee believe that 
success in the pursuit of the objects of the Society may be 
confidently anticipated. 


Report of the Sub-Committee for the Great Exhibition at London. 


The Sub-Committee appointed to carry out the Resolutions of the 
Society with regard to the collection and transmission to England of 
objects suitable for display at the Great Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all nations, lately held in London, have the honour to report 
that on the receipt of definite information for their guidance from the 

Commissioners, the Sub-Committee took steps to invite the co- 
operation of all the residents of Ceylon, by means of public advertise- 
ments, and by circular letters addressed, under the sanction of the local 
Government, to several gentlemen in their service residing at out-stations, 
with a view of furthering the objects of the Society. The authorities 
most liberally placed at the command of the Sub-Committee a sum of 
money to meet all necessary expenses, disbursement of which will be seen 
in the subjoined accounts, and otherwise encouraged and assisted them 
in their undertaking. The Committee feel, however, that some gentle- 
men at out-stations from whom they had calculated on receiving consi- 
derable assistance, have failed to second their efforts, whilst others appear 
to have mistaken the objects of the Commissioners, and have regarded 
the Exhibition, rather as a Museum of curiosities and antiquities, than 
as a grand attempt to develope the productions of science and of art. 

The Sub-Committee have always deeply regretted, that the period 
available to them was, in consequence of the length of time required for 
communication with the Commissioners, far too short to admit of their 
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doing justice to the work in hand, as they were thus prevented from 
procuring specimens of carving in wood and ivory, and other industrial 
objects, the special produce of the colony, which they had hoped would 
have been among their contributions to that magnificent display of indus- 
try and skill, which so justly formed the admiration of the world. 

The Sub-Committee is obliged to confess, that with some few excep- 
tions, the collection from Ceylon was by no means such as they had 
anticipated ; but to allwho are aware of the degree of jealousy with which 
the Asiatic mind regards whatever is in advance of the present hour, 
it will not appear strange that the suggestions put forth by the Commit- 
tee were looked on by many, even of the influential and educated Natives, 
with apathy and distrust. This fact was the more deplored by the 
Committee, as it was their especial hope to have exhibited the result of 
native ingenuity as a prominent feature. 

With the view of obtaining articles ofsuperior workmanship and design, 
the Sub-Committee offered prizes for specimens of cabinet work, jewellery, 
‘&c., but the result did not answer their expectations, as the designs 
shewed no originality, nor were they objects of superior quality or skill. 

The Committee have much pleasure in acknowledging several contri- 
butions of raw and wrought materials, some of which were of fair 
average quality, and if they could be obtained at a remunerating price, 
promised to be of commercial value; they had also the benefit of for- 
warding models of agricultural buildings and implements as well as 
articles of furniture, which were intended for private distribution, on 
the closing of the Exhibition. 

Although the Committee are persuaded, that the collection, as a whole, 
did not fairly represent the capabilities of Ceylon, and must have been 
completely overshadowed by the brilliant productions of the Continent of 
India and the refinements of manufacture from various parts of Europe, 
it is still a source of satisfaction to observe, that the Royal Commissioners 
have awarded Prize Medals for a very fine collection of Cinnamon in all 
its stages of growth and manufacture, forwarded by Messrs. Parlett O'Hal- 
loran and Co., Colombo; for a collection of the produce of the Cocoa- 
nut tree, transmitted by thesame firm; and for an interesting collection 
of medical and commercial Plants,Gums and Oils, the contribution of 
Mr. Pieris of the Medical establishment at Kandy, to whom the best 
thanks of the Society are due for the trouble and expense attending the 
procuring and preparing thereof. 

Immediately before packing the various contributions for shipment to 
London, the Sub-Committee deemed it right to exhibit them to the Public, 
and were under obligation to the local Officer of the Board of Ordnance, 
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for convenient space in the Fort of Colombo, where they were displayed 
for several days, after which the Sub-Committee felt it necessary to 
examine them seriatim, and keep back those which were either imperfect, 
or in the opinion of the Committee were considered not to be within the 
intentions of the Royal Commissioners, which are accordingly retained 
in the possession of the Society. 

The specimens of Cinnamon and Cocoanut Oil, for which prize medals 
have been awardeil, were received by the Committee at too late a period 
to admit of their being displayed in Colombo, but were duly forwarded 
with the other contributions. 

The valuable services of J. Capper, Esq., as aera of the Society, 
are too generally appreciated to admit of remark from the Sub-Comit- 
tee; they have, however, the pleasure of reporting that on his return to his 
native country, Mr. Capper was appointed by the Royal Commissioners 
to act as Honorary Agent for Ceylon, in arranging the articles for 
Exhibition in the Crystal Palace, in which capacity he rendered essen- 
tial service to the Exhibitors, and deserves an special record of the 


Society’s obligations. 
On behalf of the Sub-Committee. 
F. W. Witxsrorp, m.p. 
Colombo, January 20th, 1852. Hony. Secy. 





The Hon’ble H. C. Selby moved, that the Reports now 
read be received andadopted, and themotion being seconded by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Starke, was carried unanimously. 

The following Gentlemen were then proposed as Members 
of the Society and unanimously elected. 


Lieut, Col. Wilson, na. . J Proposed by J. O'Halloran, Esq. 
Seconded by B.L. Layard, Esq. 
Captain W. 8. F. Neill, p.a. Seconded pape arate Esq. 
: Proposed by J: O'Halloran, Esq. 
Capt. J. Sim, na“; +) Seconded ty EL. Layard, Bog. 
Durand Kershaw, Esq, .c.s. ae - E. taal ae 
M. Coom ¥, Hea. ; Proposed by Rev. Dr. Mac Vicar. 
Seconded by J. De Alwis, Esq. 
R. E. Lewi , 
J. Lamprey, Esq. up. whiner be the algo a 


— 
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The Meeting then proceeded to the election of Office bear- 
ers for the ensuing year. 


The following Members were then proposed and duly elected 
as Office bearers of the Society for 1852. 
Patron. 
His Excellency the Governor. 
President. 
The Hon’ble C. J. MacCarthy, Esq. 
Vice-President. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Starke. 
Treasurer, 
R. Dawson, Esq. 
Secretary. + 
Capt. W. S. F. Neill, n. a. 
COMMITTEE. 
The Hon'ble H. C. Selby, Esq. J. B. Misso, Esq. 
Lieut. Colonel Wilson, pr. a. J. De Alwis, Esq. 


Rey. Dr. MacVicar. J. O'Halloran, Esq. 
Rev. D. J. Gogerly. R. E. Lewis, Esq. 
Rey. Dr. Keasen. : 





Mr. Dawson laid before the Meeting a specimen of a 
mineral, supposed to be gold, which had been assayed by the 
Madras Mint, and found to be composed of other than the 
precious metals, Also several specimens of Rock from Alipie, 
viz. Graphite Granite, and highly crystalized Dolomite, and 
a large series of the various woods from the Malabar Coast ; 
these were the contributions of Mr. Hugh Crawford. Mr. 
L. De Soyza presented the facsimile of an inscription in a cave 
Temple at Koratotte in the Hewegam Korle, also some coins 
and signet balls or lumps of clay, on which an inscription in 
an unknown character is impressed. 

These donations were accompanied with the following letter. 
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To the Honorary Secretary, Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

S1r,—I have the honour to present to the Society eight pieces of clay 
on which some ancient characters are impressed. They are found in 
great abundance in a cave in Sina Corle in the neighbourhood of the 
ruins of an ancient Budhist Temple. Two similar lumps of clay were 
presented to the Society in June 1850, by the Interpreter Mohandiram 
of Matelle, who supposed them to be earthen coins (7), and a few more -by 
Mr. Power from Badulla. 

The character stamped on them appears to be an old type of the 
Nagari alphabet, although it is difficult to make out anything of the 
inscriptions, but it is not improbable that something of their puport 
might be ascertained by poring over them with attention and perseverance. 

I also take the liberty to send you six ancient Singhalese coins dug 
near a Budhist Temple at Cotta. These coins appear to be identical 
with those presented to the Society by Mr. Casie Chitty, of which he 
published an account in the first No. of the Society's Journal. He sup- 
posed, on hypothetical evidence, that these coins belonged to some of the 
ancient Tamil sovereigns of Ceylon, who from time to time usurped the 
Government of this Island; butit would appear that he is mistaken in 
this position. For I have really discovered that the coins in question 
had been deciphered so far back as 1887, by the celebrated Mr. Jas. 
Prinsep, assisted by the late Mr. Tournour of our own island. A most 
interesting account of this discovery is contained in Vol. VI. of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, pp. 298-99. 

Through the help of Mr. Prinsep's plates I have easily identified all 
the coins of this description in my possession, which belong to the follow- 
ing sovereigns of Ceylon. 

. 1—Sri Wijaya Baha.* (There are seven kings of this name in the 
list, the first of them reigned at Pollonnaruwa A. D. 1071—1126, and 
the last at Jayawardanatowa (Cotta) A. D. 1527—1534.) 

2.—Sri Parakrama Baha. (There were nine kings of this name, the 
first of them reigned at Pollonnaruwa A. D. 1153—1186, the last at 
Cotta A. D. 1505—1527.) 

3.—Sri Raja Lilawatte ( Queen). A. D. 1202—1205. 

4.—Srimat Sahassa Malla, A. D. 1205—1207. 

5.—Sri Dharmasohadewa. A. D.1213—1214. 

6.—Sri Blamareha Baha. (There were seven kings of this name, the 
first reigned at Zapahoo in the Seven Corles, A. D. 1803—1314, and the 
last at Cotta, A. D. 1534—1542.) 

Ihave not met with any other specimens of these coins; Mr. Prinsep 
mentions two more, namely those of the king Kerte Nessanga A. D. 1192, 


* Vide Turnour’s Epitome of the History of Ceylon. 
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whose exploits are related in the Dambool inscription deciphered by Mr. 
Armour, and published with introductory remarks by Mr. Turnour in 
the Ceylon Almanac of 1834; and of Queen Kaiyanawati, A. D. 1207— 
1216. 

T have also the pleasure to send you a facsimile of an inscription on 
muslin in the ancient characters deciphered by Mr. Prinsep, engraved on 
a cave temple at Koratotte in the Hewagam Corle. I have had no time 
to make an attempt at deciphering the inscription, but have at once read 
the words Sugata Anagata in the opening sentence, and [hope to be able 
to communicate something more of its contents to the Society on a future 
occasion. 

Whilst on the subject of inscriptions, I may mention that I have suc- 
ceeded in reading the Mihintalle inscription sent by Mr. Brodie. It turns 
out to be the same as the inscription from the same place published by 
Mr. Turnour in the Ceylon Almanac of 1884. It is not in the ancient 
character of Mr. Prinsep’s Alphabet, but in a very old type of the Singha- 
lese character. 


I remain, - 
Dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Colombo, 7th February, 1852. L. D. Zoysa. 





The Hon’ble Mr. Selby presented some copies of modifica- 
tions of the Sanscrit by Captain Chapman; also the impression 
of aseal supposed to belong to the highest order of priesthood. 

Letters were also laid on the table announcing His Excel- 
lency’s willingness to become Patron of the Society; also a 
correspondence with the Colonial Secretary concerning the 
Room now occupied by the Society in common with the Loan 
Board. 

The books laid upon the Table consisted of.— 

21 Nos. of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 

16 Nos. of Journals of Bengal Asiatic Society. 


1 No. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 
4 Nos. of the Journal of the Statistical Society. 


2 Quarterly Journals of the Geological Society, Calcutta Review. 
1 No. Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal. 
2 Nos.Bombay Geographical Society's Journal. 
The only paper contributed, was Mr. Pieris’s continuation 
of his paper on the Materia Medica of Ceylon. 
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Before dispersing, much discussion ensued as to providing 

a suitable room for the Society’s Meetings, and for their Col- 

lections, when it was resolved to empower the Committee to 

take such steps to remedy the inconvenience as may seem 

best to them to obtain, if possible, a suitable room or building. 
The Meeting adjourned. 

W. S, F. Nerx1, 
Hony. Secy. 


rene 


GENERAL MEETING, HELD 15TH MAY 1852. 


Present :—The Hon'ble H. C. Setsy, Esgq., in the Chair. 

The Rt. Rey. J. Chapman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Colombo, 
the Hon’ble Sir Anthony Oliphant, C.B., Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilson, R.A., Major Lushington, C.B., the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly, John Dalziel, Esq., E. L. Layard, Esq., J. De 
Alwis, Esq., J. O'Halloran, Esq., J. Lamprey, Esq., M. B., 
L. De Zoysa, Esq., J. L. Flanderka, Esq., Dr. J. B. Misso, 
R. E. Lewis, Esq., F. Straube, Esq., R. Dawson, Esq., 
M. Coomarasamy, Esq., Captain Neill, Secretary. 

The Secretary informed the Meeting that he had had a 
communication from the Hon’ble C. J. MacCarthy, who was 
unable to attend on account of business, which disabled him 
also from appearing on previous occasions ; this he much re- 
gretted, as he took a sincere interest in the welfare of the 
Society. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were then read and con- 
firmed, and the Secretary forthwith proceeded to read the 
following Report of the Committee. 


Report. 
Your Committee, in submitting to the Society their Report 
upon the quarter which has elapsed since the assumption of 
their duties, have to regret that even in that short interval, 
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some of the most important objects to which their attention 
has been assiduously directed, have not yet been brought to 
a successful termination. : 

This has partly been the result of circumstances, such as 
the absence of influential Members entailing for a time the 
suspension of the Society’s proceedings; and it is partly due 
to the difficulty your Committee have experienced in the re- 
construction of a system for a long time held in abeyance, and 
in the recommencement of correspondence for a long time. 
interrupted. Your Committee are happy, however, to be able 
to speak in favourable terms of the present position and si 
pects of the Society. 

Your Committee prefer to call the attention of the Society 
first of all to the statement of the Treasurer, marked A., and 
attached to this Report. From this it appears that there is a 
clear balance in favour of the Society of £13 18s. 2d. ; nor 
is this to be considered the whole revenue for the year, for of 
the 62 Members which compose the Society, not more than 11 
have as yet been called upon, through an unavoidable delay, 
to pay their annual subscription for 1852. It may therefore 
reasonably be presumed, that the balance in favour of the 
Society will not be less than £100. 

But, while your Committee cannot view such prosperous 
circumstances but with the most sanguine satisfaction, they 
still believe that the best interests, if not the very existence 
of the Society, depend upon the prompt but judicious appli- 
cation of its finances to the furtherance of those principles and 
undertakings which suggested its institution. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the expenditure of the 
Society should be divided into three classes. In the first, your 
Committee would include that necessary for the publication 
of the Society’s Journal. To the out-station Members, who 
form a great proportion of our numbers, and by whose support 
and ability the Society has hitherto so largely benefited, the 
publication and distribution of our Journals is the unly com- 
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pensation we can render for their subscriptions as well as for 
their unwearied and disinterested co-operation. By our Jour- 
nals also, we maintain, better than by other means, our con- 
nection with the Parent and all other kindred Societies. Nor 
is the country whose peculiarities it is our duty to describe 
and investigate, at all deficient in interest ; indeed there is, 
on the contrary, scarcely a region of the earth where sucha 
rich harvest is ripe and ready for the most various enquiry, or 
from which such a Society as our own could draw so large a 
crop of useful facts. Besides having been the great head 
‘quarters of Budhism, and long the seat of an active and splen- 
did monarchy, Ceylon is the theatre were nature has displayed 
as many and as curious attractions as any portion of the 
Globe. But though compact and full of interest, the Island 
has been but indifferently examined ; the world knows almost 
aa little of Ceylon as it does of Java,and certainly, as far as 
History is concerned, far less than it does of China. We 
have been so partial and fragmentary in our Geological in- 
vestigations, that we possess no summary of those probable 
contingencies which gave to it an existence. Botany has been 
almost as much overlooked. ‘Long before this time, had his 
valuable life been spared, we should have derived from the 
great talents and the large experience of Dr. Gardner,aknow- 
ledge of that wonderful vegetable wealth wherewith we are 
so profusely surrounded; but even if he had been spared to 
us, it is more than probable that he would have left the wide 
field of the alge almost untouched. As it is, your Committee 
cannot congratulate the Society on the amount of its botanical 
facts; the admission is made with regret, the more so as it ap- 
plies to Conchology, Meteorology, Natural History, Archaeo- 
logy, and ina great degree to other sciences and subdivisions 
of sciences. Your Committee, among other deficiencies which 
they would wish to see supplied, remark the general absence 
of Historical contributions. This is the more tobe regretted, 
asit is generally felt that the history of Ceylon abounds in all 
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those incidents which give a charm and an interest to the 
records ofa nation’s career, and also because those gentlemen 
who have treated the subject hitherto, have substituted com- 
pilation and narrative for history, and have failed to advance 
those philosophical views, without which, it will not satisfy 
the requirements of the present age. Your Committee would 
also be happy to see more papers on Statistics ; on the adapta- 
tion of the Island for Railroads; onthe best mode of arranging 
Electric Telegraphs ; on the advantages of introducing malle- 
able iron in the construction of Bridges, as has recently been 
done in England with so great economy and success; these, 
and many other subjects of great practical importance might, 
it is believed by your Committee, be most appropriately 
received into such a Journal as the Society wish to establish. . 
Again, inreference tothe treatment of purely Oriental subjects, 
your Committee, seeing the attention of the Parent Society 
so much and so successfully devoted to the subject of Bud- 
hism (vide Major Cunningham and Captain Chapman’s papers 
in the last number of the Journal), cannot overlook how much 
that subject might be elucidated by systematic and active 
enquiries on thespot; nor can your Committee deem it pro- 
bable that such enquiries, when superintended by the great 
erudition of the Rev. Mr. Gogerly, the Rev. Mr. Palm, Mr. 
De Zoysa, and other Oriental scholars, would fail of attaining 
the most complete success. This view of the case has been 
confirmed by the receipt by last mail of a letter from Captain 
Chapman, marked B., and attached to this Report, in which 
that indefatigable Orientalist invites the attention of the So- 
ciety to specific points of importance, and requests answers 
to various questions. Your Committee are of opinion, that a 
eorrespondence such as that commenced by Captain Chapman, 
could only be continued through the instrumentality of small 
Committees of two, three, or four members each, and speci- 
ally charged with the duties peculiar to the department of 
knowledge or enquiry over which they respectively preside, 
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and on which they should be required to make reports at 
stated intervals to the General Committee. By this means 
a great proportion of the sciences would be represented by the 
various Committees, and a character of systematic and con- 
tinuous research impressed upon the proceedings of the So- 
- ciety. A resolution to this effect will be made, and if acceded 
to, the various Sub-Committees forthwith formed. The above 
recapitulation, and it could be extended, is not one calculated 
to give your Committee much pleasure, but still less does it 
provoke any feeling like despondency, for your Committee 
are not more assured that there are in the Island the materials 
for the most various and important investigations, than that 
there are men able and willing to bring them to light. Your 
Committee will therefore submit to the Society, that a certain 
sum begiven to the reading Committee, the Report of which, | 
marked €., is laid upon your table, to enable them to publish 
as soon as they shall deem fit. In the second class of ex- 
penses, your Committee would include those for the purchase 
of books and the furnishing of the Museum. The only out- 
lay incurred by the Society at present for the first, is for the 
Calcutta Review, the Geological Journal, and the Statistical 
Journal, so that it would be easy to afford a little sum of 
money for the purchase of valuable standard works this year. 
Your Committee would not presume to specify any books, 
but it is their opinion that none but standard works should 
be purchased at present, and that a good and cheap Book- 
seller be employed. On this subject your Committee have 
to remark, with extreme regret, that many valuable volumes, 
some of them belonging to series, are not now to be found in 
the Library. Your Committee subjoin a list, marked D., of 
those that are deficient, and they confidently hope that any 
Gentleman who happens to have any book belonging to the 
Society in his possession, will apprise the Secretary without 
delay, as that officer is now completing his Library list ; and 
it would be most desirable to recover as many books as pos- 
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sible. Your Committee may state, that they now employ the 
services ofa Librarian at a slight remuneration, he is always 
in the office, and has the keys in his possession, so that any 
Member can at any time receive any work which is in the 
Library, the Librarian taking note of his name and the date 
of issue. In reference to the Museum, your Committee have 
not presumed to decide how it should be supported, whether 
from the general funds of the Society, or from a fund to be 
continued in aid of itself and styled the Museum Fund, The 
question will be submitted to your determination, as will also 
some supplementary ones in reference to its maintenance and 
improvement; at present your Committee are happy to be 
able to state that its condition is by no means a bad one. 
The careful investigations of Mr. Layard assure us, that there 
are of birds the specimens of 260 species, of which 175 are 
fit for mounting; and it is possible that within a very short 
time the efforts of Dr. Kelaart, Mr. Layard, and others, could 
render great and complete accessions to this and most other 
provinces of Natural History. Of shells, there are about 300 
species, and Mr. Layard has promised the addition of no less 
than 200 more. The department of Mineralogy is also satis- 
factorily represented; and indeed your Committee are assured 
that the Museum at present is in so satisfactory a condition, 
that nothing but a just amount of the Society’s patronage is 
sufficient to elevate it to utility and excellence. On this 
subject, your Committee have much pleasure in inviting the 
attention of the Society to aletter fromE. L. Layard, Esq., to 
the Secretary, displaying his usual sound sense and zeal for 
the Society’s welfare : it is marked E., and is attached to this 
Report. 

The last and third class of expenses is that connected with 
the Instruments of the Institution. It would appear, from the 
accounts of the Treasurer’s department, as also from the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, that many instruments have been 
bought, of which no record now remains. The instruments 
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at present in use, consist of a Barometer, three Hygrometers, 
a Standard Thermometer, a Rain Guage, and a Scale Ruler; 
but others have been bought previous to these, and nothing 
is now known of them. It is impossible to conduct a wide and 
important Meteorological Survey with such assistance only 
as these instruments could render; and your Committee feel 
assured that the scientific department of the Society’s opera- 
tions is entitled to its share of support. Your Committee are 
of opinion, that for a very slight outlay a series of instruments 
could be purchased, which would illustrate and assist scientific 
investigation of a very extended character. They judge, how- 
ever, that as far as Meteorology is concerned, not much 
_ expense should be incurred in the purchase of Thermometers. 
Some of those instruments can be bought in Colombo, of a 
good construction and ata low price, which can be rigidly 
compared with the exéellent standard instrument of the So- 
ciety, their error, if any, detected, and themselves adapted at 
once to the purposes of Hygrometers. It is not saying too 
much, that the outlay of £3 would enable the Society to 
transport at once to Trincomalie, Newera Ellia, and Galle, 
instruments which would yield the most useful and important 
results, Of course, this is not meant to apply to the self- 
registering thermometers, some of which it would be advisable 
at once to procure from the best maker in London. Your 
Committee deem, however, that the greatest benefits would 
accrue from the possession of such instruments as the Electro- 
meter, Actinometer, the Polariscope, and those others which 
indicate the phenomena of light, radiation, and atmospheric 
electricity. A Photographic apparatus, by which temples, 
statues, and inscriptions and tracery, however elaborate and 
minute, could be faithfully delineated, is however the instru- 
ment of which your Committee would wish to see the Society 
possessed as soon as possible. The records which it would 
give of the architecture and antiquities of Ceylon, would as- 
sist research, and would probably discover many coincidences 
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now unobserved orunknown. An Electro-plating machine, 
which could be purchased for very little here, would enable 
the Committee to multiply casts of coins, &c., specimens of 
which might be submitted to Numismatic and other Societies, 
Your Committee cannot close their remarks in connection 
with the expenditure of the Society, without expressing the 
hope, that as Ceylon so plentifully abounds in materials from 
which an institation like the present could select so much 
that is important and curious, that so now will all its Mem- 
bers unite vigorously in the effort to advance its objects and 
its importance; to bring to light the wonders of this unex- 
plored and interesting Island; and to shew ourselves worthy 
of our connection with the Parent Society, in our indefatigable 
investigation of what was so grand in the past, and is so at- 
tractive in the present. To realise completely some of the 
advantages which may surely be anticipated, it is the opinion 
of some Members of your Committee, that as much as possible 
should be encouraged, theformation of Provincial Committees, 
affiliated with and subordinate to the Committee at Colombo, 
with which they would be brought into systematic and con- 
tinued correspondence. Upon the expediency of this measure, 
the Committee refrain from giving any opinion, deeming that 
it had far better be decided by the vote of the Society itself 
In connection with their own immediate transactions, the 
Committee have to refer to the Report of two Sub-Commit- 
tees, marked F. and G., and attached to the proceeding which 
they directed, so far back as 16th February 1852, to confer 
with the members of the Atheneum, to sce if the two Socie- 
ties might not unite, to a certain extent, in the furtherance of 
views and objects common to both; and also whether a more 
commodious room might not be procured for the Society. 
On the first of these points, your Committee are aware of a 
great diversity of opinion among their own Members; and 
therefore they gladly avail themselves of the occasion of a 
General Meeting to bring the question before it. On the 
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second of these questions, your Committee are of opinion, 
that the expense constitutes a very great objection to any 
change of residence for thepresent. Your Committee cannot 
close their Report without referring to the loss which they 
have sustained from the absence of Dr. MacVicar. They feel 
assured that he would have been a most willing and able co- 
adjutor in our present efforts to renew the profitable and 
important enterprises appropriate to our Society, and that his 
endeavours would have elicited the same appreciation which 
the Parent Society once so markedly expressed. Other with- 
drawals from the ranks of the Society, and not so temporary 
as itis hoped will be that of Dr. MacVicar, your Committee 
have great regret in remarking, even though the loss is more 
than made up bytherecent additions to our numbers, 

Your Committee append a list of books they have received 
since last meeting, marked H. andattached to the Report, which, 
as well as the correspondence of the Society, the Report of 
the Sub-Committees, the Meteorological observations of Cap- 
tain Higgs, Trincomalie, and Captain Neill, R. A., Colombo, 
they now submit for your inspection ; and they close their 
Report with the confident hope, that before the next General 
Meeting their efforts to increase the utility and activity of 
the Society will be attended with success. 

W. F. Sauru Neri, 
Secretary. 


List of Papers, fc. put upon the Table. 

The Treasurer's Report. 

Two letters from Captain Chapman, with a seal, and two copies of 
Prinsep’s Alphabet. 

Report of the Committee on papers. 

List of missing books. 

Letter from Mr. E. L. Layard to the Secretary. 

Report of Committee appointed to confer with the Committee of 
the Atheneum. . 

Report of the Committee appointed to seek for better accommoda- 
tion, &c. 

List of books received since the last Meeting. 
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Letter from the Numismatic Society, 10th Dec. 1850. 
Letter from the Royal Asiatic Society, 16th Nov. 18650. 
Letter from the Royal Asiatic Society, 15th Nov. 1851. 
Specimens of Dr. Kelaart’s Prodromus. 
Catalogue of Books in Library. 
It is not deemed necessary that all the foregoing papers be printed, 
but only 


PURER 


The Treasurer's Report. 
Captain Chapman's correspondence. 
Report on Committee of papers. 
List of books received since last Meeting. 
W. F. Smita Neztrx, 
Secrelary. 


HOP 





Resolutions. 

1.—Major Lushington, C. B., then moved, that the Report 
which had just been read be adopted; and the motion being 
seconded by M. Coomarasamy, Esq., was carried unanimously. 

2.— It was moved by J. L. Flanderka, Esq., that a sum 
not exceeding £20 be given to the Reading Committee, with 
which to effect the publication of the Society’s Journal as 
soon as they shall deem fit; and this motion being seconded 
by E. L. Layard, Esq., was carried unanimously. 

3.—Moved by Dr. J. B. Misso, that a sum not exceeding 
£12 be set apart for the purchase of books, which the Com- 
mittee shall afterwards select; and this motion being seconded 
by Captain Neill, was carried unanimously. 

4.—Moved by the Hon’ble H. C. Selby, that small Com- 
mittees be formed, to which different enquiries be entrusted ; 
that there be first an Oriental Committee, composed of the 
Rev. D. J. Gogerly, President; Members, the Rev. J. D, 
Palm, J. Alwis, Esq., L. De Zoysa, Esq., and M. Coomara- 
samy, Esq.,who will charge themselves with the elucidation and 
superintendence of all subjects connected with the Religion, 
History and Antiquities of the Island. Secondly, that. there 
be a Committee on Statistics, composed of J. Dalziel, Esq., 
President; Members, Dr. Kessen, Dr. Misso, R. Dawson, 
Esq., R. E. Lewis, Esq., to superintend that department of 
enquiry; that there belastly,a Committee on Science, composed 
of Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, R. A., President; and Members, 
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Major Lushington, C.B.,E. L. Layard, Esq.,and Dr. Lamprey, 
who will not only conduct the business of the Museum, but 
charge themselves with all the Scientific duties which may 
devolve upon the Society; and this motion being seconded 
by J. L. Flanderka, Esq., was carried unanimously. 

5.—Moved by Lt.-Col. Wilson, R. A., that a sum not ex- 
ceeding £12 be set apart for the purchase of instruments 
which the Committee on Science shall afterwards select, and 
this motion being seconded by J. De Alwis, Esq., was carried 
unanimously, 

6.—Proposedby E.L. Layard, Esq.,that the Museum funds, 
at present amounting to £6 12s., be handed over to the 
Committee on Science for the service of the Museum, and that 
the Treasurer be entitled to receive for the Museum donations 
only from new Members, and donations or subscriptions from 
Members of the Society, and this motion being seconded by 
Dr. Misso, was carried unanimously. 

7.—Moved by R. Dawson, Esq., that the Secretary be 
instructed to recommend, in his correspondence, the institution 
of Provincial Committees at Jaffna, Trincomalie, and else- 
where, for the purpose of more efficiently conducting extensive 
and important enquiries, and for advancing the general in- 
terests of the Society; and this motion being seconded by Mr. 
Flanderka, was carried unanimously. 

8.—Moved by J. Dalziel, Esq., that this Society consent to 
unite with the Atheneum in making a joint application to 
Government, with a view of obtaining apartments for their 
common use; and this motion, being seconded by L. De Zoysa, 
Esq., was carried unanimously. 

9.—Moved by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, that three gentle- 
men, viz., The Hon’ble H. C. Selby, Major Lushington, C.B., 
and the Secretary, be requested to wait upon His Excellency, 
when they shall have opportunity, to confer with His Excel- 
lency.on the behalf of this Society ; and this motion being 
seconded by Lt.-Col. Wilson, R, A., was carried unanimously. 
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Mr, L. De Zoysa then submitted to the Society for their 
inspection a Burmese letter. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed for election 
as Members of the Society and unanimously elected. 





@.8.Duf Eo «fatty dy de dle Ba 

Lt. Schaw, 8.5. . ee a9 Layer, Bes 

De-Hainan. « -{ (aathy AC Coomera Bop 

8. Worms,Esq. . . share 7. Delo, Bay 

eee Rn Pere 
A. 


Treasvunger’s Account. 


Subscriptions, Arrears col- 
lected for 1849 | £.......06 | cecseceee 





do, do. 1850; 4 4 0 
do. do. 1851; 23 2 0 
27 6 0O'27 6 O 
do. Forcurrentyear 1852] ...... liu o 
Entrance fees collected ...ccsecesee | cecene | eases 
————— 1850; 3 0 0 
do, 1851} 3 0 0} 6 0 0 
do. For Currentyear 1852] ...... 012 0 33 60 





Total amount collected | ....,. 0 | peace 
Cash received from the Hon'ble 
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Colombo, 14th May, 1852. Rozert Dawsow, 
E. & C. E. Treasurer. 
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To the Secretary, Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo. 

Siz,—I venture to beg the acceptance, by the Society, of a second 
copy of a joint communication which the Royal Asiatic Society has done 
me the honour to insert in its Journal for the present season, because a 
copy of “ Prinsep’s Modifications of the Sanscrit Alphabet” is inserted 
in it to facilitate comparison. 

T also beg the acceptance by the Society of two additional copies of 
that alphabet. 
' With my best wishes for the prosperity of the Branch in Ceylon, 

I have &c., 
8. J. Carman. 
Athenaum Club, Pall Mall, London, 18th Feb., 1852. 


London :—Athenaum Club, 20th Feb,, 1852. 
Sin,—May I also take the liberty of begging your kind assistance in 
the following points :— 
First,—Sir Woodbine Parish has in his possession an onyx engraved 
nearly as follows :— 


fig. 1 
7 Say which, according to Prinsep, means 


The ro 
Age 

The first character is supposed to be a Monograph, in which — are 
supposed to be Sri. The character comes nearest to Sri of the Third 
and Fourth Centuries.* 

The other letters form Thero, “ the highest of the high priests among 
Budhists.” But although the substitute for Sri is placed before titles 
amongst other Budhists, and even before Dharma, as Sri Dharma, Pro- 
fessor Wilson is not willing to take this my interpretation “ Sri Thero.” 
I therefore shall be much obliged to you, if you can obtain any informa- 
tion on the subject. The Singhalese kings made use of Monographs on 
their coins ; the priests were allowed to have seals, and according to the 
Bible the names of the Ten Tribes were engraved on an onyx. I am 


* Inorig: du Proves. 
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therefore inclined to believe it to have been the seal of office borne by 
Theros. 

Secondly,—To ascertain whether any score or tally is kept by the 
Kandyans or Singhalese, or by the troops,—Malays, Africans, or Arabs, 
&c., or inthe Shipping which frequent the Ports of Colombo, Galle and 


Trincomalie, of this kind Nye: “4 perpendicular right lines cut by 
an oblique diagonal, the 4 right lines being each one, and the diagonal 


also one.” I have traced, with the assistance of numerous correspondents, 
modifications of this principle, viz : 


At 
Bath 
alone, 
3 5 6 8 10 
aha Potatoes, corn, Peat turf, 


* butchers. per 100. 





Scotland. Navies on Railroad. 


Ny Yt 


10 





5 5=10 20. &c.—k&c. 


T have found it among tht most illiterate of Trish, from thence across 
England to Norway, and thence to Scandinavia, to M.N.* To the East 
Ihave found it to exist in France, Central Germany, Italy, and Genoa. 
And I am particularly anxious that this enquiry shall be carried on 
in the East, particularly in the neighbourhood of the hills in Kandy, of 
the Nilgherries, and the country about the Himalayahs, I make this 
enquiry, because I hope to shew that the Cadmean Alphabet was de- 
rived from these numerals—the scale of Nature herself—the hands 


«4 i 


1 Thumb 
Both=10 


* The nearest approach to MS., Pruvrer. 
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It is probable that some of the visitors to Newera Ellia, may have it 
in their power to follow up my enquiry, not only there, but on the 
Himalayah. , 
By making this as public as you can, you will much oblige, 
Yours faithfully, 
8. J. Cuarwan. 


Atheneum Club, London, 17th March, 1852. 


Srr,—Last month I endeavoured to avail myself of the kindness of 
the Colonial Department, to send, addressed to you, a copy of an article 
in the last number of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, entitled “Some 
additional remarks upon the city of Anuradhapoora, and the Hill Tem- 
ple of Mehentela in the Island of Ceylon,” which the Society did me 
the honour to insert. As I have reason to believe that the parcel will 
not have been sent, but will be forwarded by this Mail, I venture to 
address you further. 

It will be seen that the paper is wholly historical, and that it rests as 
authority upon Turnour's Mahawanso, even for the date assigned to 
Chandra Gupta, viz., 381 years before the Christian era, This date is 
disputed, as being at variance with that of the Greek Sandracottus ; but 
as this fact was not only known but fully discussed in the Introduction 
and Appendix to the Mahawanso by Mr. Turnour, I did not feel justified 
in departing from his authority. ‘Cherefore, I contented myself with 
saying, that this important but disputed date is fixed ; but when I take 
the elaborate examination of this difficult point by Professor Wilson, 
into consideration, I feel that it would have been much more satisfactory, 
if the words, “ but disputed” were inserted. You will, therefore, very 
much oblige meif you will have the kindness to make this correction at my 
request. 

The communication from Major Cunningham of the contents of the 
Topes around “ Surihi,” page 108, naturally turns our attention to every 
thing connected with Budhism. I shall, therefore, mention some points 
which appear fo me of interest. In page 221 of Davy, is an account of 
the contents of a Dagoba at Cotta, which was opened by Mr. Layard in 


1819 or 1820. In one corner of the floor is which is not de- 


scribed, but which I have mentioned as like a hing of Chessmen. On 
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referring to page 114 of the Journal we find another figure. 


May not this have been the object? and may not the Monogram there 
given lead to the explanation of (Fig: 1) the engraved seal; of which I 
have enclosed an impression. The reading which I have ventured to 
giveis this, viz. : SriThero or Holy Hierarch, (as Maha Kassapa, &c.), is 
not considered admissible, first, because the term Sri is not thus used, 
and in the second place, because vowels after consonants are expressed 

by a line, initial yowels alone have a character assigned. 

4, Tt would be highly desirable, if both these objections 
AC could be either confirmed or disproved, not on account 
: ’ of the seal only, but because there is a Rock Inscription 

AS OD near Pomparipo, in which can be made out “the nameof 
Sj ws a aking of Ceylon,” provided a vowel letier may be used 
when intermixed with consonants, and not an initial. 
nd i F Possibly some of the priests can decide both of these 
points. In the same Dagobah were found numerous 
minute Dagobahs about 14 inch by 14. They had an 
cm ee inscription either on the inside of the flat base or on the 
F K se, opposite exrfthoe ; they were comparatively abundant 
‘ when I was in Ceylon (1828, 1829), and possibly are to 
Sewa be got at present. It will be interesting to ascertain 
Muka whether these Dagobahs are substitutes for the square 
= stone boxes, on the lids of which were inscribed the 
names of those persons whose relics were buried in the large Dagobahs, 
page 100 of Journal. Very recently three Prayers on vellum about 
14, 15, and 12 inches in length, and rolled tightly so as to form a cylin- 
der 1} inches in length and } inch in diameter, were found within a group 
(i must call it), consisting of a man or some animal surrounded by gro- 
tesque heads and human figures, placed on a pedestal about the size of a 
common plate. The base was covered with some kind of paper; and 
when this was cut, the three rolls made their appearance. ‘They were 
taken to the Nepaul Prince, who said and wrote that they were Budticka 
or prayers of Budha, either from Hindostan, Thibet or China. May not 

this be one of the many representations of the acts of Gautama which ' 
were buried in Ruanwella, “the sight of which gave King Bhategoso 
much pleasure,” page 175, Journal ; and may not this serve as a clue to 
other groupes equally grotesque? Only a small part of the group re- 
mains, which Lhave seen. There is one head painted blue and sure 
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mounted by a conical mound, on which are three rows of projecting 
prominences; these three lines appear to refer to Siva. The forehead 
is strongly gilt. The prayers have not been deciphered, but [have taken 
steps to procure them, and shall sybmit-them to Professor Wilson. On 
turning to the plate, p. 80, Journal, the Sumbunath has seven stories or 
circles, in what I shall call its steeple.. At page 72, these are described 
ag meaning “ the seven heavens.” On referring to my drawing of Lanka 
Rama, and of Mehentelle, as well as of my friend, Captain Weller, (See 
Vol. ITI. Trans ; Plates), the same number of circles will be found, al- 
thongh the Lithographer, in the case of Lanka, has made only four. It 
tiow only remains for me to beg, that attention may be paid to the im- 
portance of the equilateral triangle in Budhistical buildings. According 
to my rough memoranda, every religious building is, as regards the frame 
work, made up of these triangles, as well as the tae-kieh,* in the con- 
struction of Tanks. My attention to it was first attracted by Tissa 


Wewa at ee 





Let A. B. represent the lake; 0, p, will be the embankment. This is 
carried far above the highest ground so that when suflicient water is en- 
closed, it may fall into the lower levels A—o. A—p. The crest of the 
embankment is thus guarded against accident; and the supply of water 
beyond the embankment being issued by means of syphons passing from 
the bottom of the water below, or beneath the embankment, it is guarded 
from this danger. Judging that “everything Budhistical,” is done by 
rule, I cannot but think that the peculiar construction of the tae-kieh is 
devoted to some peculiar purpose. 

In the hope that the particulars detailed in this letter, may induce 
others to take uj the investigation, whilst in the head quarters of 

Budhism, I remain, yours faithfully, 


S. J. Cuapman. 





* As near as can be made out from ALS, 
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Report of the Committee on Papers, Colombo, 10th May, 1852. é 
Present :—Dr. Lamprey, 15th Regt.; Captain Neill, R.A. 

‘Tux Committee upon papers having met, pursuant to the Resolution 
No. 1 of the Committee Meeting, bearing date 19th April, 1852, proceed 
to the examination of the various papers contributed by several gentle- 
men, and long in the possession of the Society. The Committee com- 
mence their observations by remarking the absence of the paper from 
Mr. Herft, in which he gives a most able summary of the statistics of an 
important district. It was. compiled some titme‘ago; and displayed great 
ability, care, and labour. The Committee would recommend, that. Mr. 
Herft be consulted as to whether, in the interval which has elapsed since 
the transmission of his paper to the Society, he may have any old facts 
to amend, or new facts to record, and whether he will supply the Society 
again with a copy of his excellent paper. 

The Committee directed their attention to the several manuscripts in 
succession. The first, entitled “ Remarks on Singhalese Medicine,” is a 
paper in which considerable research is evinced, and upon which some 
labour has beenexpended. The Committee think, however, thatit could 
be advantageously condensed; and besides, they deem that the subject of 
which it treats is one which ought to be submitted to professional judg- 
ment, before it could be inserted in the Journal. The next paper is.an 
outline of the Tamil system! of Natural History, by Simon Casie Chitty, 
Esq., and is a paper of considerable value. The next is the Statistical 
Account ofthe Districts of Chilaw and Putlam, North Western Province, 
by Mr. Brodie. This is an excellent paper, though the Committee would 
advise, that before it were published, Mr. Brodie should be consulted 
as to any amendments or additions he might be now inclined to make. 
The last MS. which the Committee have examined, is from the Rev. Mr. 
Gogerly, entitled “ The Laws of the Budhist Priesthood.” This is, like 
évery other of the productions of that gentleman, full of interest and 
instruction. 

The above enumerated manuscripts are those only which the Society 
has at present in its possession; but the Committee would observe, that 
circumstances: -only have delayed the appearance of others of great 
interest. Dr. Lamprey is at present employed on a very interesting sub- 
ject; Captain Neill is preparing a large paper; and the Committee are 
informed by the Secretary’ of the- Sotiety, that’he'has received from 
several correspondents, the declaration, that they are ready to contribute 
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to the Journal of the Society, whenever they are assured that the So- 
ciety is earnest in its intentions of publishing. 

The Committee, in conclusion, are of opinion, that there already exist 
manuseripts, which united with those which may confidently be expected, — 
would compose a very interesting Journal; and it is their recommenda- 
tion, that the Hovldty' Be zéeulatiagace ite publications. 

W. F. Sura Nex, 
Secretary. 


H. 
List of Books received since last Meeting. 
1.—Some additional remarks upon the ancient city of Anoorajapoora, 
by Captain Chapman.—Donation from the author. 
“2—The Numismatic Chronicle, Bios. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51.—Donation 
From the Ntimismatic Society, -. 
8,—Prooeedings of the Numismatic Society, Session 1849, 1850.— 
Donation from the Numismatic Society, 
* 4—The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Part I., Vol. 8, 
No. 29. 
' 6—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 18, Part I, Vol. 14, 
Part L 
6.—Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. 14, Part IV. 
7.—Rudimenta Mythologim Semitic Supplementa Lexici Aramaici, 
by Paulus Boetticher. 
8.—Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. 6, No. 1. 
9.—Calcutta Review, No. 32. 
10.—Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, April to Sep- 
tember, 1848. 
11—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7. 
W. F. Sura Nem, 


Secretary. 


SPECIAL MEETING, HELD 24TH JULY, 1852. 


Present :—Rev. D, J. Gogerly in the Chair. 
Rey. J. Kats, Messrs. M. Coomarasamy, Dr. Misso, L. De 


* 
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Soyza, F’. Straube, Dr. Lamprey, Lieut. Schaw, E. L, Lay- 
ard (pro Secretary ). 

_ Minutes of last Meeting not me because not given over 
to Mr. Layard by the Secretary, who had gone to Kandy. 

_ Read letter from Capt. Neill, tendering his resignation as 
Secretary to the Society, he having been removed to Kandy. 
Resolved, that Capt. Neill be requested to continue his func- 
tionsas Secretary to the Committees at out-stations, and 
that Mr. E. L. Layard be requested to accept the office of 
Secretary to co-operate with Capt. Neill. 

Mr. Layard accepted the office. 

Read a letter from J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., relative to the 
resuscitation of the Local Committee in Jaffna. The subject 
therein alluded to was, after much discussion, laid over till 
the next General Meeting, which was fixed for the 21st of 
August. 

Read a letter from A. O. Brodie, Esq., Anoorajapoora, for- 
warding a diagram of the Singhalese numerals. Mr. L. De 
Soyza was requested to examine them and afford the Society 
some information concerning them. 

E, L. Layarp, 


Secretary. 


THIRD QUARTERLY MEETING, HELD 2lsT AUGUST, 1852, 


_ Present :—The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Starke in the Chair. 

The Rev. D. J. Gogerly, Rev. J. D. Palm, Rev. C. Alwis, 

Rey. J. Kats, Messrs. L. De Soyza, M. Coomarasamy, and 
the Secretary. 

Read a letter from the Treasurer expressing Jee regret that 
business caused him to be absent, and informing the Society 
of the state of its funds. The. Minutes of the last Meeting 
haying been read and signed, the Chairman stated that with 


sie 
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reference tothe 7th Resolution passed on the 15th May last, 
he had, when lately in Jaffna, conversed with Mr. Mooyaart 
the Chairman of the local Committee there, on the establish- 
ment of Local Auxiliary Societies throughout the Island, to 
co-operate with thie Society in Colombo. After much con- 
versation itwas agreed to refer the matter to the Committee, 
with instructions to bring the subject before a Special Meeting 
_ to be called for the purpose. 

© The Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting the 
necessity of employing a peon to distribute its notices and 
attend to the cleaning of the room. On the motion of the 
Chairman it was left to the Secretary to éngage a person, and 
to report the matter tothe Committee for its approval. . 

» Read a letter from Captain Néill, ‘dated August 9th, 1852. 

- Htwastherenponrexolved, ‘hat the Vie-President, the Rev. 
D. J. Gogerly, and the Secretary, do wait upon His Bxcel- 
lency the Governor, to request the assistatice of the Govern- 
ment in printing the Society’s Journal. 

Read a letter from the Rev. D. J. Gogerly to the Secretary, 
stating that some books belonging to the Society had been 
brought to his house for sale, and that hehad forwarded them 
to be detained until enquiries could be made into the cireum- 
stances. 

The Secretary stated that he had traced the books into the 
possession of a latemember of the Society, who having quitted 
the Island unexpectedly, had left a number of books for sale; 
and these had been included among them by mistake by the 
party managing the transaction. He(the Secretary) regretted 
to observe thattwo vols. of the sameseries were still wanting, 
and he would move that Colombo subscribers should return 
books borrowed by them from the Society’s Library, at every 
quarterly meeting, Out-station subscribers half yearly. The 
Chairman moved, as an amendment, that in the first instance 
bovks' should be returned every three weeks, in the second 
every six weeks; the Rev. D. J. Gogerly séconded ‘the 
amendment. 
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The Rey. J. Kats begged to move, as an amendment, that 
the first period should amount to one month, the second to one 
months and fifteen days. Mr. Coomarasamy. seconded the 
motion, which being put to the Meeting was lost. Mr. Layard 
withdrawing hismotion in favour of the Chairman, the follow- 
ing amended motion was put, andcarried by a majority of the 
Members voting.—* That all books borrowed by Members re- 
sident in Colombo should be returned to the Library every 
three weeks: that all books borrowed by Members residing at 
out-stations should be returned every six weeks; that peri- 
odicals should not be retained, either in Colombo or at out- 
stations, for a longer period than 14 days ; and that all books 
or pamphlets should be returned to the Library, at least one 
week before the Anniversary Meeting, to be inspected and 
reported on by the Librarian.” 

The Secretary brought to the notice of the Meeting, the 
expediency of keeping Catalogues ofthe Donations presented 
to the Museum, and books for the registration of the names 
of Subscribers borrowing books. He was authorized to pro- 
cure the necessary blank books for the purpose. 

The Secretary then begged to propose the following gentle- 
men for admission as Members of the Society, Messrs. H. 
Mooyaart, F. Flanderka, F. Gisborne, and F. Campbell, all of 
Jaffna. He proposed them in virtue of his office as proxy 
for the Chairman of the Local Committee in Jaffna; and being 
personally acquainted with them, he begged to second them 
in his own name, 

The Chairman and Vice-President objected to this course 
of procedure ; the Rules of the Society did not provide for the 
proposal of Members by proxy. 

The Secretary stated that nothing was laid down in the 
Rules on the subject; they simply required candidates to be 
proposed by one Member and seconded by another. 

Mr. Gogerly objected to the procedure, agreeing with the 
Chairman. The Secretary contended thathe had precedent for. 
the course he had adopted, but bowed to the decision of the 


= 
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Chairman;and to avoid disappointment to the gentlemen before 
named, he would take upon himself the gratification of pro- 
posing them, trusting to their being seconded by some gentlemen 
present. Hebegged, however, to give notice of his intention, 
to submit the matter to the consideration of thenext General 
Meeting, in the shape of a special motion, as he considered the 
restriction calculated to act prejudicially on the interests of 
the Society; and to take from the out-station Members one of 
the few privileges they enjoyed. Another candidate to-day 
stood in the same position. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Members of 
the Society. 


Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
H Mooyeart Fag:...:.::2 -hanaded ty Rev.D. J, Gagerty. 
ii ga Proposed by Mr: B.L. Layard. 
Fe pee Baa Oh aacndall by’ ve: J: Di Plas 
F, Flanderks, Esq... - .{ 2*opoved by Mr. E. L. Lay 


Seconded by Mr. Coomarasamy. 


’ Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
F. W. Gisborne, Esq. . pened Rev. J. Kats. 


Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
¥. HL. Omnphell, Bag. = Foard Coomarasamy. 


Proposed by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
H. Dudley, Beqn°-%-3 + seconded by Mr. Justice Starke. 


Proposed by Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 
B. Gerhard, Req, Kandy 9 nied by Ah. Be. 1. Legerd. 


Den Dont Wijaya- Proposed by Mr. L. De Soyza. 
sinhe, Mohandiram Seconded by Rev. Mr. Alwis. 


Read a letter from the eel Secretary, transmitting by 
order of His Excellency the Governor, a copy of Magnetical 
and Meteorological observations, made at the Cape of Good 
Hope Observatory, printed by order of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 

It appeared, on reference to the title page, that the work 
had been forwarded from England by order of the Govern- 
ment to the Governor of Ceylon, to be presented to such 
Literary or Scientific Institution in the Islandas to His 
Excellency should seem fit, and that His Excellency had 
himself addressed it to this Society. 


> 
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It was unanimously resolved, that the Society do, through 
their Secretary, convey to His Excellency Sir G. W. Ander- 
son, their best thanks for the donation thus handsomely made 
to their Library. 





Presented by the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Vol. II. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the year 1849. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution, on the discovery of the Planet 
Neptune, by Benjamin Apthorp Gould, jun. — 

Notices of Public Libraries in the United States of America, by Charles 
C. Jewett, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—Fourth meeting, August 1850. 


With reference to the Singhalese numerals, sent to the 
Society by Mr. A. O. Brodie from Anoorajapoora, laid before 
the last Meeting, and entrustedto Mr. L. De Soyza for exam- 
ination and report; Mr. De Soyza stated, that having in the 
course of his inquiries into the subject met with some inter- 
esting facts, he proposed embodying them in a short paper, 
which he trusted would be ready by the next Meeting. 

Mr. Gogerly then read a paper on Budhism. 

The Rey. C. Alwis movedthat the paper then read be sent 
tothe Reading Committee forreport; the Rev. J. Kats second- 
ing the motion, it was carried. 

The Secretary representing that a vacancy existed in that 
Committee, occasioned by the removal of Captain Neill to 
Kandy, it was resolved that the Rev. C. Alwis be requested 
to fill the said vacancy. Mr, Alwis accepted the proposal. 

Mr. Layard exhibited the Society’s shells,and the additions 
he had made to them, arranged in some slight order; but stated 
he hadnot consulted the members of the Committee on Science 
on the final arrangement or disposition of them, therefore 
made no report. The Meeting then adjourned. 

E. L. Layarp, 
Fony. Secy, 
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GENERAL MEETING, HELD 2ND OCTOBER, 1852. 


- Present :—Lieut.-Colonel Witsow in the Chair. 

Rey. J. Kats, D. J. Gogerly, C. Alwis, Messrs. J. Dalziel, 
M. Coomarasamy, J. De»Alwis, L. De Soyza, H. Dudley, 
C.R.R., C. Lorensz ; Lieut. Schaw, Dr, Lamprey, Dr. Misso, 
R. Dawson, Esq., Treasurer, and E. L. Layard, Esq., Secretary. 

Read letters from Mr. Justice Starke and Dr. Hoffmann, 
expressive of regret at not being able to attend the Meeting. 
Read and confirmed the Minutes of last Meeting. 

Read letter from J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., signed Chairman 
of the Jaffna District Committee, enclosing Minutes of Meet- 
ing held in Jaffna on the 18th September, 1852. 

The recommendation of the Managing Committee on the 
subject being put to the vote and lost:—_ 

Tt was moved by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, seconded by Mr. 
E. L. Layard, and carried unanimously— 

“ That no Members be allowed to expend any part of the 
Society’s funds, except on the special grant of a General 
Meeting, and that all contributions and subscriptions paid at 
out-stations, be asspeedily as possible remitted to the Treasurer. 

Moved by Mr. E. L. Layard, “ That the Vice-President, 
the Rey. D. J. Gogerly, and H. Dudley, Esq., be requested 
to act as a Sub-Committee for the purpose of drawing up 
Rules for the guidance of the District Committees.”—Lost. 

Moved by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, and seconded by Dr. 
Miseo, “ That the Managing Committee do report in detail 
to the next General Meeting, on the formation of the District 
Committees.”—Carried. 

With reference to the recommendation of the Managing 
Committee, ‘ That the engagement of a Peon to distribute the 
Society’s Notices, &., upon a salary of 5s. per mensem” be 
adopted,—It wasresolved that the recommendation be adopted. 

The Managing Committee report the death of Capt. W. 
F. Smith Neill, the Society’s late Secretary, and recommend 
that the following expression of regret be entered upon the 
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Minutes of the Society, and conveyed by the Secretary to his 
family. : 

“ That this Meeting do record their sense of the loss this Society has 
sustained by the premature and lamented death of their late Secretary, 
Capt. W. F. Smith Neill, R. A. On his removal from Colombo by Mili- 
tary arrangements, he ceased to act as the Secretary of the Society; but 
wherever he was stationed, his youthful aspirations, the literary and scien- 
tific turn of his mind, and his anticipations of future fame, were calculated 
to be of benefit. Stirring up the indolent, shaming the negligent, and 
infusing into Society an impulse which, with a growing maturity of ex- 
perience, might have led to valuable results; this Society, and the 
limited community of a literary character of this place, can ill afford the 
loss of such Members as Capt. Neill.” 

Proposed by Mr. Alwis, seconded by Mr. Coomarasamy, 
“That this recommendation of the Managing Committee be 
agreed to and entered.on the Society’s Minutes.”—Carried 
unanimously, 

Moved by Mr. E. L. Layard, “ That the sum of £5 be 
granted for the purchase of instrumentsand materials for thé use 
of the Museum, and that the Managing Committee be autho- 
rised to employ a person as Taxidermist and Librarian, at the 
rate of £3 per mensem, until the next Anniversary Meeting.” 
Seconded by Rev. D. J. Gogerly, supported by Mr. J. De 
Alwis.—Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Dalziel, seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard, 
. “That a copy of the Rules of the Society, signed by the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary, be suspended in some conspicuous 
place in the Society’s Rooms, and that any alterations or ad- 
ditions be from time to time inserted as they occur, and signed — 
as before.”—Carried. 

Moved by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, and seconded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilson,“ That the Secretary do convey to His Excel- 
lency Sir G. W. Anderson the thanks of this Society for the 
kind and timely assistance afforded to it, by permitting the 
publication of its Journals at the Government Press,”—Car- 
nied by acclamation. 
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‘ ‘The Secretary reported the resignation of R. E. Lewis, 
Esq., which causing a vacancy in the Managing Committee, 
Mr. E. L. Layard moved, and Lieut.-Col. Wilson seconded 
the motion, that H. Dudley Esq., C.R.R., be requested to fill 
the vacancy.—Carried. 

Mr. Dudley acceding to the request, his name was entered 
on the Managing Committee. 

With reference to an extract of a letter from Lieut. Hen- 
derson, C.R.R., read by the Secretary, it was moved by 
Lieut.-Col. Wilson, and seconded by Mr. H. Dudley, “ That 
the Secretary be directed to return to Lieut. Henderson his 
communication on the foot prints in the rock at Kurnegalle, 
with a request that that Gentleman would beso goodastodraw 
up a new paper, embodying any fresh matter he may be able 
to communicate on a subject so deeply interesting to the 
Society.” —Carried. . 

Moved by Dr. Lamprey, and seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard, 
‘* That with reference to the Circulars from the Society of 
Arts on the new Industrial Exhibition, laid on the table at a 
former Meeting, the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
cicty take the matter into its consideration, in order to carry 
out the objects of the Society of Arts, so far as Ceylon is 
concerned; and that a Committee be named to carry out these 
views.” —Carried. 

Pursuant to notice, Mr. E. L. Layard brought forward 
his motion on the propriety of out-station Members voting 
on questions before General or SpecialMeetings. 

After much conversation and discussion, the sense of the 
Meeting being decided on a restricted view of the case, Mr. 
Layard withdrew his motion, and the Secretary was desired 
to record on the Minutes, that the sense of this Meeting is 
decided on the point, that out-station Members have the pri- 
vilege of proposing and seconding gentlemen for admission as 
Members, provided they communicate their wishes in writing. 
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Moved by Dr. Lamprey,and seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard, 
“That the Photographic apparatus now on sale at Messrs. 
Middleton and Co’s establishment, be purchased for a sum not 
exceeding £5.”—Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Lamprey, and seconded by Lieut. Schaw, 
* That an Electro-typing apparatus be purchased for a sum 
not exceeding £5.”—Carried. 

The Chairman stated, he regretted that his speedy de- 
parture to England would compel him to resign his connection 
with the Society; but added, that if he could advance the in- 
terests of the Society in any way in England, he should be 
most happy to do so. 

Moved by Mr. Dudley, and seconded by Lieut. Schaw, 
“ That this Meeting do record the expression of their regret 
at the departure of Col. Wilson from the Island, and that he 
be elected an Honorary Member of the Society.”—Carried by 
acclamation. 

Colonel Wilson returned thanks. 

G. F. Arndt, Esq., proposed by J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., and 
seconded by J. De Alwis, Esq., was then elected a Member 
of the Society. 

The following Donations were then laid on the table: 

1. Journal of the Statistical Society of London. 

2. The Sidath Sangarawa, by Mr. Alwis the author. 
3. The Lanka Nidhana, from the Editor. 

4. The Lankabhiwardia, from the Editor. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the donors. 

The thanks of the Meeting being then voted to the Chair- 
man, the Meeting adjourned. 

E. L. Layarn, 


Secretary. 
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GENERAL MEETING, HELD 27TH NOVEMBER, 1852. 


Present :—The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Starke, Vice-Presi- 
‘dent, in the Chair. 

The Rey. J. D. Palm, Rev. J. Kats, Rey. G. R. Muttu- © 
kistna, Rey. C. Alwis, Dr. Misso, Messrs. Simon Casie 
Chitty, Muttu Coomarasamy, L. De Soyza, J. Dalziel, J. 
Casie Chitty, R. Dawson, Treasurer, E. L. Layard, Secretary. 

- Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

The Secretary reporting that the Minute and Correspond- 
ence books, and all the Meteorological Instruments belonging 
to the Society, had been sent to England with the late Secre~ 
tary’s (Captain Neill’s) effects; it was resolved, that the Secre- 
tary do communicate with Captain Neill’s friends, and endea- 
your to recover them. 

The Secretary read the following recommendation from the 

Committee of Management. 

“That the Committee do recommend that the year be 
divided into two parts, ending 30th June and 31st December 
respectively—that all persons elected Members of the Society 
before the 30th June, should pay their year’s subscription and 
entrance fee; and that persons elected after that date should 
not be called upon for their subscription for the current year, 
but only for their entrance fee.” 

This recommendation being put from the Chair was ap- 
proved of:—ordered accordingly. 

Read a letter from Dr. Kelaart (marked A.) 

Read a letter from Mr. De Soyza, and its enclosure, 
(marked B.) 

Read an extract from a letter from Mr. Skeen relative to 
printing matters, (marked C), With reference thereto the 
Secretary was requested to proceed with the publication of 
the Society’s Journal. 

Moved by Mr, E. L. Layard, seconded by Mr. Simon Casie 
Chitty, “ That the Committee of Management be requested 
to prepare a Schedule of expenditure of the funds of the So- 
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ciety in the hands of the Treasurer at the end of the year, 
for the more advantageous expenditure of the same :—this 
Schedule not to be departed from except in cases of urgent 
necessity.” 

After much discussion, the Vice-President, seconded by 
the Rev. J. D. Palm, moved as an amendment, that the pro- 
position be referred to the Managing Committee for Report. 

The original motion and amendment being put from the 
Chair, the amendment was carried by a majority of one. 

Moved by Mr. E. L. Layard, and seconded by the Vice- 
President, that the “Annalsand Magazine of Natural History,” 
be added to the list of Periodicals taken by the Society:— 
carrried. 

Moved by Mr. M. Coomarasamy, that the following’ 
works be purchased by the Socicty. 

Historical sketch of Sanscrit literature, with copious Bibliographical 
notes from the German of Adelung, 3s. 

Bija Ganitar, or the Algebra of the Hindus, translated by Edward 
Strachey, 10s. 6d. 

Fragmens du Mahabharatta traduits en Francais, sur la texte Sanserit 
de Calcutta, par M. Paver, 6s. 

The Ramayana in the original Sanscrit, with an English prose transla- 
tion, and notes by W. Carey and J. Marshman. 

Essai sur le Pali, par E. Burnouf et Ch. Laessen, 14s. 

Madras Scientific Journal. 

Ordered, that the list be submitted to the Oriental Com- 
mittee for report. 

The following gentlemen were then ballotted for and 
elected Members of the Society. 


Proposed by Mr. If. Coomarasamy. 
Hew Stewart, Esq. + = ‘Seconded by Mr. Simon C. Chitty. 
W.Skeen, Esq. Proposed by Mr. E. L L gard. 


"| Seconded by Dr. Misso. 
: Proposed by Rev. G. R. Muttukistna. 
J. Casie Chetty, Esq. f 8 1 by Mr. *, 
= _—_§ Proposed by Rev. G. R. Muttukisina. 
— { Seconded by Mr. E. L. Layard. 
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Library.—The following donations were then laid on the table. 

Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, of Journal of the Kastern Archipelago—Presented by 
the Editor. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the 
current year—From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Meteorological Observations made at Hobart Town—Presented by His 
Excellency Sir’ George W. Anderson. 

The Secretary was ordered to convey the thanks of this 
Society to the several donors. 

Purchased—No. 31, Vol. 8, of the Journal of the Geological Society of 
London. 

Museum.—The Secretary reported the following donations :— 

2 Varieties of fresh water Fishes. 

18 Do. Marine. 
2 Do. Snakes. 
2 Centipedes. 
1 
4 Varieties of Lizards. 
1 Crustacean—Presented by Mr. E. L. tae 
2 Varieties of Snakes. 
1 Tree Frog. 
2 Varieties of Lizards. 
4 Do.  Coleoptera—Procured by the Taxidermist. 
A quantity of Bottles presented by Dr. Misso. 

The Secretary reported the purchase of a new stand for the 
" reception of specimens in bottles, 

Mr. E. L, Layard exhibited a specimen of Sea Island Cot- 
ton, grown in the Colonna Corle, Western Province. It was 
announced to be of pretty good fibre and of middling strength, 
but its colour had been entirely spoilt. 

The Secretary announced that the following papers were 
ready for perusal. 

On some of the Ancient Capitals of Ceylon—By Woodford Birch, Esq., 
Kornegalle. 

On Native Ranks and Titles—By the Hon. Mr. Justice Starke, V. P. 

Ornithology of Ceylon, Part l—Accipetres. Diurnal and Nocturnal 
Birds of Prey—By Dr, Kelaart and Edgar L. Layard, Esq. 
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The President moved, that as it was growing late, this Meet- 
ing do adjourn till Saturday next at 1 o'clock, p. m., for the 
purpose of reading the papers now before it. 

Mr. Simon C. Chetty seconded the motion. 

Mr. E. L. Layard opposed the motion, on the ground that 
Meetings in the day-time interfered with official duties, and 
if they were frequent he should feel it incumbent upon him 
to resign the honour of being the Society’s Secretary. He 
moved, as an amendment, that the reading of papers be 
postponed till the Evening Meetings, 

Mr. Dawson seconded the amendment. 

A considerable discussion now ensued, and the original 
motion and the amendment being put from the Chair, the 
latter was carried by a majority of one. 

Mr. Dawson kindly placing his house at the disposal of the 
Members for the next Evening Mecting, it was resolved to 
adjourn this meeting till Wednesday next at 8 o’clock, p.m., 
at Mr. Dawson's residence ; and the thanks of the Meeting 
having been voted to the Chair, it adjourned accordingly. 

E. L. Layrarp, 


Hony. Secy. 


A. 
Kaduganava, 22d November, 1852. 
To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon. 
My pax Sir, 

It gives me great pleasure to find you the successor of so worthy aman 
as the late Secretary, whose untimely death no one could deplore more 
sincerely than I do ; and it is to be hoped that your period of office will 
be a longer one, and that before it is terminated you will have established 
for the Society what is now wanted, viz. a Museum of all the Zoological 
productions of the Island. Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, have each a 
Museum, Ceylon none, or only apologiesfor one. The Society alone could 
not support an institution of the kind ; the aid of Government is required ; 
and surely the Legislative Council will not hesitate to vote £100 a year 
for so laudable a purpose. 
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L regret that my health has not permitted me to complete the first part 
of our conjoint paper on the Ornithology of Ceylon. Butif the Society 
will receive a small portion of it as an instalment of what is to come, I 
promise to have the rest done in time to appear in the next Number of 
the Journal. My work is nearly ready for delivery. Since it was com- 
pleted, I have come up heré for the benefit of my health. Although the 
Estate is not very prolific of Coffee, its soil has yielded not less than four 
species of Uropeltida, or rough tails (Dapat Nayas), one the very remark- 
able species with keeled scales to the shield of the tail, Siluboura Zeylon- 
icus, Cuv. R. A. ii. 76. The three others are not described in Grey's Ca- 
talogue, nor do they belong to any of the three divisions of Uropeltide 
given by Mr. Gray. I have proposed new genera for them. One of the 
three is already described in my work, from specimens collected at Trin- 
comalie. The two others are new to me; one, a very elegant species, I 
propose calling after an old friend, Uropeltis Trevelyani, it is about 14 
inches long, and 1 inch in circumference. Black above, margin of scales 

pale. White beneath, with longitudinal series of black spots, formed of 
central spots on each scale. A line of triangular white spots, with their 
apices pointed upwards along each side; vent and lower part of tail white, 
which is carried on to the upper part. Tail short, obliquely truncated, 
and nearly covered with a conical granular shield. Vent shields 1—2. 
The young is of a bluish or bluish black. Found about three feet under 
ground in ant-holes. 
The other species, which I propose naining after our distinguished friend 
Mr. Blyth, is 16 inches long; circumference 1 3-10th inch. Head 4-10th 
inch. Dark yellowish brown above, with darker brown spots on the an-, 
terior third of scales. Paler beneath. Sides of nape and neck waved with 
angular spots of yellowish hue, yellow spots on each side of vent. Ros- 
trum yellow. Tail thick, slightly truncated, conical, upper part of ter- 
mination covered with a small subtriangular granular shield, lower sur- 
face smooth, covered with broad scales. Ventshields 1—2. This species 
too is found in the same locality, but on softer ground, near rivulets. 
Singular that I have not been able to get any specimens of Typhlops, 
the Argyrophis Bramicus must be found in the paddy fields at Colombo. 
This is the only species of this genus hitherto scen in the Island. India 
produces many, and as many no doubt exist in Ceylon, if people will only 
bring all they meet with in the marshes. I am not collecting any birds, 
and I have not seen any which I have not previously got. The most 
numerous species here at present are two kinds of finches, Amadina 
undulata and A. Malabarica, Zosterops ‘palpebrosus, Pycnonotus He- 
morrhinus, and P. nigricapilla; Paleornis cyanocephalus, and your beau 
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tiful new species, P. Calthrope. Peittacus Asiaticus is also abundant. 
Copsychus saularis and Malacocercus griseus are also plentiful. 

T have described a new species of house lizard found here, Gymnodac- 
tylus Kandianus, much smaller than the common house lizard of Colombo, 
Hemidactylus frenatus, of which we have here a very large variety, I pre- 
sume, unless it turns out to be the much coveted H. Leschenauitii. The 
new Gecko, above alluded to, is a diurnal species, with round’pupils. The 
pupils of every other species known in the Island are vertical (like cat's 
eyes.) Here we seea very curious adaptation of the visual organs to the 
habits of the animal. I have also added lately Piripia Peronii to my list 
of Gechotide@; it is easily known by its clawless thumbs. They are very 
abundant on every house in the town of Kandy and Kaduganava. Ihope 
you will induce other Members of the Society to communicate in a familiar 
manner any Zoological or Botanical notes they may make, so that every 
circumstance, however trivial and unimportant it may seem, may prove 
interesting to the fidure if not to the present Members of this Society. 
“ Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa minuta.” 

Believe me, 
= sincerely your's, 
E. F. Keraant. 





P.S.—Since writing the above, I have spent a few days at Dr. Mar- 
shall’s, Allagalla, where I have obtained a species of Nessia, probably 
identical with N. Burtonii of Gray, of which there appears to be only one 
specimen in the European cabinets, and that, too, at Fort Pitt Museum, 
doubtless sent there many years ago, by some Army Medical Officer 
serving in Ceylon, if it proves now that my specimenis of the same spe~ 
cies; of this, however, I have some doubts. You will observe that Gray 
founded the genus Nuzssra from this solitary specimen in Fort Pitt, and 
named it after Staff Surgeon Burton, who was then in charge of the 
Museum. 

The specimen from Allagalla (3000 ft.) is vermiform in appearance, 
about 5 inches long, with 4 small legs, having 3 sub-equal small toes on 
each. Dark rufous brown above and spotted with darker brown on the 
anterior part of each scale. Dark grey beneath, clouded and spotted, 
Found in vegetable mould on a Coffee plantation. From the same inter- 
esting locality, I have a specimen of Argyrophis Bramicus, (yonng,) brown 
above with a broad pale whitish line beneath. The crenulated subter- 
minal edge of the rostral and nasal shields, became very perceptible after 
the specimen was immersed in spirits for some days. In the collection 
you have sent me for exqmination, I find a Zyphlops, in which the head is 
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partly destroyed. The other little spotted creature, of an olive brown 
colour, is evidently the young ofa species of Aconitas, which is not 
described in Gray’s Catalogue; if new, I shall have much pleasure in 
naming it Aconitas Layardi. The only other species of the same genus in 
the British Museum is A. meleagris from the Cape of Good Hope. In 
form the genus Aconitas is very like Nessia, without the limbs, or exter- 
nal opening to the ear. EEE 





B. 
To the Secretary of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Sin, 

Ihave deferred returning Mr. Brodie’s letter on the subject of Sin- 
ghalese Numerals, in the expectation of procuring‘a copy of an ancient 
Singhalese work, which Ihad been given to understand exists on the 
subject, and of submitting a translation of it to the Society; but being 
disappointed in this expectation, I hasten to return the letter, with many 
apologies for detaining it so long with me, 

I have, however, little or nothing of importance to add to Mr. Brodie's 
explanation of the system of Singhalese Numerals, which appears to be 
correct. ‘These numerals may be found in Chater’s Singhalese Grammar, 
Prinsep’s Comparative table of Alphabets, and in a recent work on Sin- 
ghalese Grammar published by a learned Member of our Society. 

In reference, however, to that part of Mr. Brodie’s letter, in which he 
speaks of the difficulty of carrying on any arithmetical operation by means 
of these numerals, and inquires how the “Native Astrologers make their 
caloulations,” and whether “they do calculate at all?” I venture to submit 
a few remarks, which I hope may not altogether prove devoid of interest. 

Mr. Brodie is quite correct in saying, that “the commonest arithmetical 
processes become almost impossible under this system;” but it must not 
hence be inferred that the native astrologers make no calculations. I 
believe it is well known that the natives do make‘calculations, not only in 
Astrology, but in Astronomy, which cannot be done without consider- 
able knowledge of the science of numbers, a3 is evident from the fact of 
their being able to predict the eclipses of the sun and moon, and 
determine the positions of the planets ; though of course on principles 

less accurate and less perfect than those of Modern Europe. 

For the purpose of these calculations, however, they do not employ the 
numerals in question, but either use some small shells or grains of paddy 
(by means of which an arithmetical operation is easily carried on), or 
another series of numerals called “ Katapayadi ganane,” in which numbers 
are expressed much in the same way as in European systems of notation. 
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The latter system serves the double purpose of a system of numerals 
and of artificial memory, closely resembling Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica. 

It is called enOess0% e222, from the first series of letters repre- 
senting the numeral one. The following letters represent the following 
numbers, 


BOSC. scseeeel, 


DOCS ..cce0e. 2. 
MADE .ecseeeeed 
mbend........4 


DAW ......5. 
ONG .........6. 
BO reccacacede 
IED  reccevesede 
PDD ES «000000009. 
Cok er 

By means of these letters an artificial word may be formed precisely in 
the same manner as is done in Dr. Grey’s system of Mnemonics. Thus 
the present year of the Buddhist era 2395, may be expressed O18 
Qe, The Saka era 1774 SSesere, the only difference between this 
system and that of Dr. Grey being, that in the one figures are read from 
right to left, and in the other from left to right. 

There is another highly curious way of denoting numbers by means of 
different objects of nature. This is called tgenes0G29, and from its 
apparently primitive and hieroglyphical character, I fancy may be traced 
to a period antecedent to the discovery of alphabetical writing. Some 
idea of the principles upon which this system is founded, may be formed 
from the following examples, which occur inancient Sanscrit and Singha- 
lese works; thus 

represents 1 (there is but one Meru 
@86u(Meru)....... AD fen crease asa 
GQesisy (eyes)... «+ +. + —represents 2. 
@®.(Shiva).......+-+— y 3. (Shivahas 3 eyes.) 
@8¢ (Veda).....-+-+ — » 4& (Thereare4 Vedas.) - 
me 5. (there are 5 darts of 
96 (sara) darts....... Cupid.) 
Ces (rasa) tastes . . . . . . —represents 6. (there are 6 tastes.) 
* 7. (there are 7 principal 
owe (seila) rocks... . } ttn ae systems of Cos- 
mogony. 
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represents 8. (the reason why (Na- 
eno (naga) es ee j= represents this No. is not ap- 
parent.) 
hm (graha)..-- e+ es + —represents 9. (there are9 planeta), 


12. (he passes through 
@So0® (martbanda) Sun. { 4. 19 sos ofthe Zotino) 
epenoes (akiisa) space . . . « —represents 0. 
There is another series of numerals in use among the Singhalese, called 
“Lit-illakkan” “Almanac Numerals ;"—they are as follows: 


These numerals do not extend beyond the number 60, the number of 
payas in a day according to the Singhalese division of time. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, - 
L. Dz Zorsa. 


Anooradhapoora, 15th July, 1852. 
Sm, 


T have the pleasure to enclose a list of the Singhalese Numerals up to 
ten thousand. It may be that these are known to many Members of the 
Society, but they are certainly almost obsolete at the present day, and I 
had so much difficulty in obtaining them, that I think it possible that 
some one may be saved trouble by having this table before him. 








Se 
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As will be observed, the numerals follow a decimal notation; they do 
not however take value according to position, nor yet are there any co- 
efficients to answer the same end, there is simple juxtaposition of the 
i ted numbers and nothing more, Thus 1852 would be written thus: 

















Secs el ee es 
one | thousand | eight | hundred fifty two 
& separate sign for each word. 


Of course the commonest arithmetical processes become almost impos- 
sible under such a system, and mental calculation“must be resorted to. 
It would be interesting to know how the native astrologers make their 
calculations, that is, if they do caloulate at all: and also, the affinity which 
may exist between the numerals of the Singhalese and other allied tribes, 
such as some of the hill people on the Continent of India 3 and lastly, whe- 
ther these signs are, in fact, the letters of any language. 

Tam not aware that there is any sign equivalent to our 0, nor does it 
appear distinctly that the signs for the multiples of ten are compounded 
of the sign for ten and that for its multiplicator. 

T have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Te . A. Oswatp Bropm. ~ 
Secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 
Colombo 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, HELD 5TH MARCH, 1853. 


Present :—Rev. D. J. Goerrty in the Chair. 

R. Dawson, Esq., Rev. C. Alwis, Mr. L. De Zoysa, Mr. 
J. Alwis, Dr. J. B. Misso, Mr. M. Coomarasamy, Captain 
Dudley, C. R. R., and Dr. Lamprey, 15th Regiment. 


Tux following Report of the Committee by the Hon’ble 
Justice Starke, acting Secretary, was read and adopted. 


Report. 
“ Your Committee, in making their Report at this time, 
have to renew their expressions of regret at the early and 
lamented decease of the former Secretary of your Society, 
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and the retirement of another, since the last Annual Meeting. 
Such events necessarily affect the movements of a Society 
like this ; and they, with other circumstances, have concurred 
to give an appearance of less efficiency to the proceedings of 
the Society during the past year than we had any reason to 
expect. On the eontrary, our anticipations were of the most 
favourable kind. 

But notwithstanding all this, your Committee cannot 
doubt either the importance or the progress of the Society, 
both absolutely and relatively. 

The funds of the Society have been accumulating, and are 
at present larger in amount than at any former period ; and 
in the course of the past year, a very considerable addition 
has been made to the list of Members, while the donations to 
the Library and Museum tend at once to enrich our stores 
with objects of permanent value, and to evince a continued 
confidence in your Society, as the proper depository of all 
_that may conduce to illustrate the condition or develope the 
resources of the Island. And your Committee, observing 
the contributions in Science made by Members of your So- 
ciety elsewhere, cannot doubt that with better means for the 
reception, examination, and arrangement of donations, such 
would be very largely increased. 

And here your Committee would express a hope, that His 
Excellency the Governor, who by his donations to the Library, 
and the leave so readily granted by him to have the Journal 
again printed at the Government Press, has manifested his 
patronage, will favour the Society by directing arrangements 
which will ensure to us a freer use of the room than we lat- 

terly have had. This would allow an extended accommodation 
for the Library and Museum, as well as for the Meetings of 
Members; and they confidently anticipate, that on a repre- 
sentation of the matter, such an arrangement would be made. 

Your Committee therefore consider, that their attention 
should be continued to this subject, with a view to such ex- 
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tended accommodation, and they would at the same time sug- 
gest, that a Curator of the Museum should now be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to superintend the ‘reception of all 
articles in that department transmitted to the Society, and to 
have the same speedily submitted to examination, and re- 
ported on, and suitably arranged ; the Librarian continuing 
his attention to the Books, Manuscripts, Coins,and Antiquities 
of the Society. 

The increasing number and value of the articles in the 
Library and Museum, as well as the different character of 
study and skill required in the several departments of Science 
and Literature, render such separation of duties desirable, and 
now requisite, for the proper care and advancement of the 
departments. 

The Curator of the Museum will thus be a permanent 
office-bearer of the Society, distinct from the Librarian, and 
elected annually with the other office-bearers. 

The present Taxidermist was appointed at the Meeting of 
20th October last, on trial for three months, at £3- per men- 
sem, and he still continues. Your Committee think his fitness 
should now be settled, and they recommend that the matter 
be referred to the Committee, with powers for appointment, 
or for further trial, or for the trial of any other, as they in 
conjunction with the Curator of the Museum, shall see fit. 

Adverting also to the state of the Library, your Committee 
consider authority should be given to procure additional cases 
for the increasing number of the books; and as some inconve- 
nience has been felt in regard to ship and other charges for 
letters and packages, and for the calling in of books from 
out-stations, your Committee areof opinion that the Treasurer 
should be authorized to defray all necessary charges in this 
respect, under the sanction and direction of the Committee; 
it being always distinctly understood that the carriage of books 
to Members, and the due return of borrowed books, is at the 
expense of the parties. 

VOL, IL, y 
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Moreover, as hothirig definite has yet been done in regard 
to the five issued Vols. of Reeve’s Jtonica Conthologica, men- 
tioned st a late nieeting of the Comntittee as for sale and in 
good ordef, your Corhntittee are of opinion that the subject 
should be again referred to them for consideration: so as in 
this ds in other cases, & favourable opportunity of adding to 
the Library books of acknowledged value should not be lost. 

Your Committee would further propose that the General 
Rules and Regulations of the Society, and the Rules of the 
Library, should, together with a Catalogue of the books and 
various articles contained in the Library and Museum, be 
printed in a concise form and separately from the Journal, 
for the information of Members and others, and that the stores 
of the Sogiety may be made as available as possible, saya 
as deficiencies agen and supplied. 

And here your Committee are led to degen vith ieeg 
ence to another Society in Colombo, that they are not in the 
least conflicting Societies; they differ altogether in their 
constitution, in their purposes, and in their mode of operation. 

The design of this Society is to institute and promote in- 

quiries into the History, Religion, Literature, Arts and Social 
Condition of the present and former inhabitants of this Island, 
with its Geology and Mineralogy,its Climate and Meteorology, 
its Botany and Zoology. The object of the Colombo Atheneum 
is wholly different; and they pursue their respective objects 
in quite a different way. The Athenwum is not limited as 
to place, nor restrained as to its subjects; and in its endea- 
vours to unite in the Lectures given, the interest which may 
arise from oral delivery, from the play of fancy, or the 
resources of intellect, in illustration, and the more substantial 
course of views, diagrams, and experiments, it seeks to convey 
information with amusement, to take us up the hill of know- 
ledge and to the heights of science, otherwise than by the 
old way 6f a laborious and difficult ascent, and make learning 
pleasant to the soul not merely when attained but in the very 
process of acquiring it. 
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The two Societies may therefore go on, not only with- 
out rivalry but without jealousy; andall may contribute to 
literary and social progress. 

Since the last Quarterly Meeting the following additional 
numbers of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago have been 
received, vizt, for July and August (one No.) in December . 
last, and for September and October recently. 

The Rey. B. Boake hag also favoured the Society by 
presenting to the Library Vol, 3 of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and a volume of Specimens of the 
Popular Poetry of Persia, collected and translated by A, 
Chodzko, Esq. 

A communication was also received in December last from 
W. C. Ondaatje, Esq., Badulla, with the Articles mentioned 
ina Memorandum of Vegetable products of Ceylon, presented 
by him to the Society, as follows, viz. 

“1, Cinnamon suet. Oil from the seeds of the Cinnamon, collected at 
Badulla. 

2. Oil from what I think the Daphnidium, Cubeba, Nees., Laurus Cu- 
beba, Laur. 

3. Ceylon Gamboge Oil. 

4. Oil from Ceylon Oak, Schleicheia trijuga, 

5. Fibrous Sack, prepared from the Liber or endothalewn of @ tree 

described in my “Observations,” (on the Vegetable Products of Ceylon.) 
6. Specimen of Tinnevelly Senna, cultivated at Putlam by me. 

7. Wood Oil or Wood Tar extracted from the Sethia Indica, collected 
at Putlam, together with a dried specimen of the tree. 

8. Root of the Rubia cordifolia which was discovered by me on the 
8th December, 1852, at Badulla.”--Badulla, 15th December, 1852, 

Im reference to No. 5 of the preceding list, your Com- 
mittee would draw the attention of the Curator of the 
Museum, by whom the articles will be carefully exemined, 
to a “ specimen of the wood of the Riti Gaha, anda bag 
made of the bark ag used by the natives, from E. R. 
Power, Esq.,” and laid before the Society 1st December, 1849. 

Your Committee recommend that a Local Committee 
be now appointed for Jaffna, the more effectually to carry 
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out the objects and advance the interests of the Society 
at that important station, by collecting information on the 
spot, on the several subjects within the sphere of the Society’s 
sperations, and forwarding the same with suggestions, to the 
Secretary of the Society at Colombo,—such Committee hav- 
‘ing, however, no power or authority to collect or receive money 
otherwise than in conformity with the Rules and Regulations 
Of the Sodiety, nor to incur any expense without the previous 
sanction of the General Committee of the Society. Other 
Local Committees will also fall to be appointed at subsequent 
theetings of the Society, as circumstances appear to require. 

Your Committee further recommend, that Capt. Chapman’s 

letters, of date February and March 1852, be referred to the 
Oriental Committee for their consideration and report, so 
that an answer to those interesting and valuable letters may 
be despatched at the earliest opportunity. The same Com- 
mittee should also be instructed to collect together the figures, 
sculptured slabs, and inscriptions or copies of such, belonging 
to the Society, as also the plan of the ruins of Pollaneuera 
near Trincomalic, presented by J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., and 
make a Report thereon. 

And as several valuable specimens of the woods of Ceylon 
have at different times been presented to the Society, your 
Committee recommend that a Committee should be appointed 
to collect these together and report on their number, de- 
scription, character and economical uses, with suggestions in 
regard to their future custody and inspection. 

From the Treasurer’s statement which is annexed, of date 
5th February, there is a balance in favour of the Society of 
£88 12s, 3d., independent of the arrears yet to be collected 
and the subscriptions for 1853 now due. 

- Your Committee have at length the satisfaction of laying 
upon the Table a portion of the second Volume of the So- 
ciety’s Journal. . There was reason to suppose it would have 
been out before the close of last year; but in this your Com- 
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mittee were disappointed, and even now there are several 
pages in print, which, as they require revision, have been 
postponed. As however, it has been considered desirable to 
have some part at least in the hands of the Members, your 
Committee have required its appearance in its present limited 
form, rather than consent to the publication being longer de- 
layed. Your Committee are happy tosay no inconvenience in 
binding upthe Volume will thence arise; as by thearrangement 
now adopted the paging will becontinuousfrom the commence- 
ment of the volume to its termination, whatever may be the 
number of parts of which it is composed, or the times of their 
publication.” 





The Treasurer read the following statement :— 


Treasursr's Statement. 
The accounts for the last year are closed, and shew the receipts to the 
31st December, to be 


From the ex-Treasurer ............ £32 3 1 
From Government on account of 
the Great Exhibition ..............+ 6 7 


Expenditure during the year ..,... 58 14 


8 
0 
£147 6 9 
6 
Balance on 3lst December 1852...£88 12 3 

The funds in hand at the end of the year exceed the expenditure durmg 
the period the present Treasurer has been in office by £29. 17s. 9d. 

The number ofMembers on the list on 1st January 1853 is seventy-nine, 
whose subscriptions are now due; and in addition arrears to the amount 
of upwards of £50 are yet expected tobe collected. Should these arrears 
be all got in, and no loss experienced in the current year's collections, the 
amount available for expenditure during the year will be £221. 11s. 8d. 

Ronert Dawson, 
Colombo, 6th March, 1853. Treasurer, R. A. S. C. B. 


Two receipts enclosed, Nos. 100 and 182, being for the subscriptions of 
H. Mooyaart, Esq., and J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., are stated to have ben paid 
to the Provincial Committee. at Jaffus, amount £2. 12s. 6d. 
. - B.D. 
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The Office-bearers and Committee, with the Patron and 
Vice Patron of the Society for the year, were then nominated 
and appointed as follows:— 

Patron. 
His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon. 
Vice-Patrons. 

The Hon. Sir Anthony Oliphant, C. B., Chief Justice, 
The Right Rey. the Bishop of Colombo. 
President. 

The Hon. C. J. MacCarthy, Esq. 
Vice-President. 

The Ret. D. J. Cogan. 
; ~ Secretary. 
J. acne M. B., 16th Regiment. 
Treasurer, 
Robert Dawson, Esq, 
Librarian. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Starke. 
Joint Curators of the Museum, and of the Scientific Instruments 
belonging to the Society. 
Major Lushington, C. B., 37th Regiment. 
J. C, Hoffman, M. D., Staff Assistant Surgeon. 
COMMITTEE. 

The Hon. H. ©. Selby, Esq. The Rev. Dr. Kessen. 

The Hon. J. Caulfejld, Esq, Lieut. Schaw, R. E. 

Captain Steuart, Dr, J. B. Misso. 

The following special Committees were then appointed. 
OrrenTaL CoMMITTEE. 

James De Alwis, Esq., Convener. 

M. Coomarasamy, Esq. ; Revd. J. G. Kats; Rev. G. B. 

Muttukistna; apd. De Zoysa, Esq, ; with power to add to 

their number. 
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JAFFNA COMMITTEE. 

J. N. Mooyaart, Esq. Chairman. 

E. 8. Whitehouse, Esq., and H. F. Mattukistn, Esq., with 
power to add to their number; being always ordinary Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Tue Woops Commirrrer. 


The Rev. C. Alwis, and Dr. Misso ; with power to add to 
their number. 





The following Gentlemen were then proposed and elected 
members of the Society :— 
Major Cole, 15th Regiment. ) Proposed by R. Dawson, Esq. 
Percy Alvin, Esq. } Seconded by Dr. Lamprey. 


Lieut. Philpotts. . . Proposed by Dr. Lamprey. 
Seconded by R. Dawson, Esq. 





Mr. Dawson drew the attention of the Meeting to the 
Society’s Journal for the past year, which was laid on the 
Table, and stated that its curtailed form was owing to the 
‘proofs of some of the papers which were intended for publi- 
cation not being as yet sufficiently corrected for the Press, 
and that consequently, a considerable portion remained in 
the hands of the Printer. Under existing circumstances, it 
was deemed better to issue the Journal in its present incom- 
plete condition rather than entail further delay. The remain- 
der, as soon as it will be printed off, may either, be issued 
immediately or kept back and bound up in the forthcoming 
number; in either case the numbering of the pages will be 
continuous with the portionnowlaid on the table. This delay 
wasmore to be regretted, as it prevents the immediate appear- 
ance of several interesting papers, which, together with those 
of Mr. Gogerly and Mr. Brodie, would have made the vo- 
lume of 1853, a very interesting and valuable number. Mr. 
Dawson concluded by stating that in conformity with the 
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Rules of the Society, which entitled ordinary members to 
two copies of the Society’s Journal, the Members present 
would receive each two copies of the part now published and 
laid on the Table. 

It was then proposed by Dr. Lamprey and seconded by Mr. 
Comarasamy, That a vote of special thanks be given to Mr. 
Ondaatje for his extremely interesting contributions to the 
Society, and that he be requested to give an account of the 
mode of preparing the several products he has contributed, 
and also what medical or other properties those products are 
commonly supposed to be possessed of, by the Singhalese ; 
and further, that he be requested t6 continue to devote’ him- 
self to researches in the Vegetable Products of Ceylon. 

It was also proposed by Dr. Lamprey and seconded by 
Mr. Dawéon, That examples of as many of the Vegetable 
products of Ceylon as can be procurable, and which are not 
generally known, be sent to some eminent Professors of 

Materia Medica and Chemistry in Europe, for their analysis 
and examination, as the best means of ascertaining and 
making known their utility. 

Dr. Lamprey then stated, that before separating he wished 
to say a few words to the Meeting about a move that has 
already been in contemplation, and which has been alluded 
to in the able Report just read, namely, the establishing the 
Society in some building more appropriate to their Meetings, 
Museum and Library, than the limited space they now oc- 
cupy ; but being unprepared with a specific plan and estimate 
of a building, which he, Dr. Lamprey, was inhopesto have laid 
before the present Meeting, he must only defer it to another 

occasion ; in the mean time, the matter would receive every 
assistance from Lieut. Schaw of the Royal Engineers, and 
he doubted not but that for a few hundred pounds very con- 
venient and suitable rooms could be erected. It was consi- 
dered that this sum could be raised by uniting the funds of 
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the Athengum with those of the Asiatic Society, and 
completing the amount by a public subscription. The advan- 
tages of the project would be highly beneficial to both So- 
cieties, and the public would benefit largely likewise; it 
being also in contemplation to erect a Chemical laboratory, to 
be attached to the building, the utility of which would soon 
be made manifest either in furnishing a means for carefully 
analysing such valuable products as those contributed by Mr. 
Ondaatje to the Society, or as forming a basis for establishing 
a School of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy for general 
instruction. In conclusion, he thought the better plan of 
bringing the subject before the Society would be, by reading 
® paper on it at some Evening meeting. 
The business of the Meeting having ended, a vote of thanks 
was given to the Chairman, and the Meeting separated. 
J. Lamprey, M.B. 
Hony. Secy. 


RAEN 


COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD 4TH APRIL, 1853, 

Present :—The Hon'ble Justice Starke, in the Chair; Dr. 
Misso, Dr. Lamprey. 

The first subject taken into consideration was the propriety 
of purchasing a Waterlow’s Lithographic Press, now in the 
possession of Messrs. Wilson Ritchie and Co,, and offered for 
sale at its original cost, £14. 16s,, to be used in Lithographing 
the numerous Rock inscriptions and drawings which have 
accumulated among the Society’s papers ; also for describing 
the Inscriptions ona collection of interesting Coins in the So- 
ciety’s Museum, and for illustrating the Journal generally, 
for which it appears to be admirably adapted. 

The Committee haying duly considered the subject, deemed 
it desirable, on account of the great expense attending the 
printing of illustrations in England, and the want of such a 

VoL. 1. h 
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press in the Government or any other Printing establishment 
in Ceylon, that the Society should be in possession of a means 
of publishing in their Journal the illustrations already in their 
possession, as well as those that may be contributed hereafter, 
agree in the recommendation, and instruct the Secretary to 
purchase the Lithographic Press on the most advantageous 
terms, and authorize the Treasurer to discharge the amount 
accordingly. 

It being stated that some of the proceedings of the past 
Meetings of the Society, now in the course of publication, were 
illustrated with wood-cuts when published in a Newspaper 
of the Colony, it was desirable to know whether it would be 
better to procure the wood-cuts from the Editor on terms, or 
to engrave them anew, the expense of which might be greater 
than the sum asked for. . 

It was agreed to leave the matter in the hands of Mr. Skeen, 
and authorize the Treasurer to pay the amount specified. 

The Secretary having informed the Meeting of the recent 
receipt of a letter marked A. of the proceedings, together with 
some books from the Smithsonian Institution of America, it 
was agreed to send a complete series of the Society’s Journal 
in return, to be accompanied with a letter of thanks expressing 
the deep interest thatthe Society entertains for the Institution, 
and the anxious wish it has to keep up a correspondence by 
an interchange of publications. 

It was agreed to send a series of the Journal to the Editor 
of the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, together with a 
letter of thanks for his donations of the Numbers to the 
Society. 

Also, that copies of the Journal should be sent to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

The Secretary having read Mr. Mooyaart’s letter, marked B. 
of the proceedings, he was requested, in acknowledging its 
receipt, to draw his attention to the appointment of the Local 
Committees and particularly to the relative paragraph in the 
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Report of the Annual Meeting. And as regards the other 
matters contained in the letter, they were to be reserved for 
consideration at another Meeting. 

_ Mr. Ondaatje’s letter, marked C. of the proceedings, having 
been read and laid on the table, the Secretary was requested 
to acknowledge the same in a letter of thanks. 

The proceedings of the Meeting here terminated. 
J. Lamprey, 


Hony. Secy. 
A. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, United States of America, 
June 21st, 1852. 


Sin, 

On behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, we this day forward, through 
the agent specified, one package, containing the works mentioned in the 
accompanying list, intended as presents from the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the other parties indicated, to the Asiatic Society of Ceylon. 

It is earnestly requested that an acknowledgment be made through our 
agent, immediately on the arrival of these works, as nofurther transmis- 
sion will be made on the part of the Institution until this is received. A 
special acknowledgment is also desired for each of the other parties. 
The Institution, when desired, will act as the medium of communication 
between the Learned Bodies of Europe and America, as heretofore, and 
supply such especial desiderata as may be at its disposal. 

In return, the Smithsonian Institution desires to receive as full series 
as possible of all publications of Learned Societies, of Universities, Li- 
braries, and Foreign Governments, Periodicals, and indeed, anything 
else of a Scientific or Literary nature. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Josrra Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


List of Books. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 4to., (185: iS 
564, and 35 plates. mpeg tied 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowle Vol. IV., 4to., 1852, pp. 416. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Board of ts of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Svo., pp. (1851.) : 
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Smithsonian Recent Im in the Chemical Arts. 

- By Booth aed Meet Sro. 216. seep 
Directions for Collectin, Be imens of Natural History, 8vo., pp. 24. 


pr hd Periodical Phenomena. : be 
List of Works published by the Smithsonian Institution. = = 
; — of Foreign Institutions with which the Smithsonian Institution is 


in Correspondence. 
Abstract of the 7th Census of the United States. 





B. 
Kaigalle, March 26th, 1853. 
Dzar Sm, 


I regret having been prevented from attending the General Meeting 
of the Asiatic Society on the 5th instant, as I might have’ been able to 
communicate more satisfactory information’ respecting the Provincial 
Committec at Jaffna, than seams to have been afforded to the Meeting. 
If my correspondence, as Chairman of that Committee, with the lamented 
Captain Neill, and subsequently with his successor, be forthcoming, you 
will be acquainted with all the proceedings of that Committee. Since 
Captain Neill’s demise, the Jaffna Committee was kept perfectly in the dark 
respecting the views of the Auxiliary Society at Colombo. Had it been 
made acquainted with the sentiments of the latter Institution, the Jaffna 
Committee might have chalked out for itself an eligible sphere of useful- 
ness. On reference to the last communication I addressed to Mr. Layard 
in the month of June, you will perceive, that on my quitting that station, 
Mr. Byrne undertook the charge of President, to which nomination I 
could not obtain the concurrence of the Committee, as no Meeting took 
place, consequent on the non-attendance of the requisite number of 
Members to furm a quorum. ‘These circumstances, Lnotice, are omitted 
in the proceedings published in the Observer of the 24th. 

With a degree of encouragement and co-operation on the part of the 
Colombo Committee, I am disposed to think that of Jaffna would prove 
a useful Auxiliary, in exploring valuable materials of information relative 
to the Northern part of the Island. ‘The disposal by the Local Commit- 
tee of the funds raised on the spot, seems desirable, as certain disburse- 
ments are unavoidable, where a working body is trying to be useful. It 
is upon this principle, that the Parent Society in London recognizes 
the exercise of this privilege by its Auxiliaries. In the anticipation that 
the Colombo Committee would concur in a similar arrangement, that of 
Jaffna has incurred some expense in the preparation for forming a 
Museum. This proceeding seems not to meet the approval of the Co- 
lombo Institution, inasmuch as it is not disposed to sanction the expen- 
diture at the out-station of the subscriptions obtained on the spot. To 
restrict a working Committee in the disposal of the funds at its disposal 
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from local contributions, without the previous sanction of the General 
Committee, seems calculated to cramp the operations of both Institutions. 
Tn what light this restriction may be viewed at Jaffna remains to be seen. 
A more liberal course is likely to promote far better the objects of the 
Asiatic Society, as joint action in any locality is obviously preferable to 
individual exertions. 

I shall feel obliged by your favouring me at your convenience with a 
copy of the Parts of the Number of the Journal already published. Were 
a suitable number of copies of the Proceedings, and of other papers which 
are intended for publication, to be at once struck off and circulated 
amongst the Members, they would be more interested in the General 
Proceedings of the Society. Were these publications to be conducted on 
an uniform plan and the pages numbered, the sheets might easily be 
bound at the expense of each subscriber, when the volume is completed, 
By this expedient, the Members generally would be en courant with the 
proceedings of the Colombo Committee. 

The late Capt. Neill favoured me with a printed copy containing 90 
very interesting and important queries. Such papers, circulated bothin - 
English and the Native languages amongst persons who might be disposed 
to furnish information on such topics, would elicit communications 
which might prove valuable. 

I remain, &c. 
J. N. Mooraanr. 





Cc. Badulla, 31st March, 1853. 
Sm, 


I beg to forward herewith, (under cover to the Hon'ble the Colo- 
nial Secretary), a few specimens of Vegetable products enumerated in 
the annexed Memorandum, and to acquaint you that I will have much 
pleasure in sending you a copy of my pamphlet, wherein the mode of 
preparation and uses of the various articles already presented to your 
Society are fully described. 

Allow me to draw your attention tothe “Kino,” which is the produce 
of the Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., and indigenous to the Patnas 
around Badulla. It grows luxuriantly on the Lemon grass hills, and 
yields the gum in great abundance. It is now believed to be the species 
which produces the genuine Gum Kino of commerce. 

I hope shortly to be able to submit to you a full account of this tree, 
and the mode of extracting the gum, (gum-resin). 

I remain, &c. 
W. C. Oxpaaryz. 
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Memorandum referred to. 


1. Seeds of the Ceylon Sack tree. 

2. Ceylon Madder Lake—Specimens dyed with the Ceylon Madder. 

3. Gum Kino, extracted from the Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., 
growing on the hills (Patnas) around Badulla. 

4. Ceylon Gamboge, extracted from the Hebradendum gambogioides, 
at Badulla. 

5. Resin from the Vateria indica, from Bintenne. 

6. Fibre from the Hibiscus Cannabinus, collected at Putlam. 

7. Fibre from the Abelmoschus Moschatus, collected at Badulla. 





Badulla, 4th April, 1853. 
Sm, 
With reference to a quantity of Gum Kino forwarded to you on the 
31st March last, I beg leave to state that the tree which produces it is 
the Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., figured in his Coromandel Plants, II. 
t. 116, Fl. Ind. IM. p. 234. It is indigenous to Ceylon also, being found 
on the Patnas around Badulla and the neighbouring country. By mak- 
ing longitudinal incisions in the bark, I have succeeded in collecting a 
large quantity of the gum-resin from several trees here. The substance 
thus obtained, as you will observe, is of a dark ruby colour, brittle, and 
highly astringent. From the trials of it in the way of clinical application, 
I consider the Ceylon Kino to be equal to that of the shops in its thera- 
peutic effects ; but the Singhalese neither extract nor use this valuable 
substance. The tree grows on the most sterile hills, covered with Lemon 
grass, and may be propagated by “cuttings” without much difficulty. 

I need not tell you that it is now believed by the most eminent Phar- 
macologists, that this species produces the genuine Gum Kino of 
commerce. 

I must not omit to add, that this tree was not known to Moon under 
its correct name of Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., as he has inserted it in 
his Catalogue under a wrong species (P. bilobus) without any reference, 
although this Botanist was possessed of Roxburgh’s splendid drawings of 
the Coromandel Plants, It also appears, from the absence of those marks 
which serve to indicate the economic properties of plants, that Moon was 
not aware that the tree was capable of yielding so valuable a product. 

I remain, &c., 
Dr. Lamprey, W. C. Oxpsarszs. ** 

Hon. Secy., Ceylon Asiatic Society. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD APRIL 30TH, 1853. 


Present :—Hon’ble Justice Starke, the Rey. Dr. Kessen, 
Dr. Lamprey. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting Mr. Ondaatje’s con- 
tributions and letters, marked A. B. C. D. E. 

Read answer to letter (marked F)., addressed to Messrs. 
Thacker Spink & Co., Publishers of Calcutta, in reply to 
the Secretary’s letter of the 12th March 1853. 

The Committee recommend that some of the printed Cata- 
logues of prices of Books be referred to before deciding on 
purchasing the book. 

A manuscript copy of the Woods of Ceylon, contributed 
by Adrian Mendis, was referred-to the Woods Committee for 
their report. 

The date of the Quarterly Meeting was fixed to be held on 
the 20th May, 1853. 


Badulla, 13th April, 1853. 

Dear Sr, 

By this day’s Tappal I send you another quantity of Vegetable fibre, 
viz: 

1. Fibre from the Crotalaria juncea, collected at Chilaw. 

2. Do. Calotropis gigantea, collected at Putlam. 

3. Do. Sanseivera Guineensis, collected at Putlam. 

T have directed a copy of my Pamphlet to be sent to you, in which you 
will find these fibres noticed. 

Tam, &c., 
W. C. Oxpaarsn. 


B. 
List of Vegetable Products presented to the Ceylon Asiatic Society, from 
lst March to 13th April, 1853. 
GUM-RESIN. 
1.—Kino extracted from the Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., at Badulla. 
(Vide letter dated 31st March, 1853.) 
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2.—Resin from the Vateria Indica (Indian Copal.) 
3.—Ceylon Gamboge, extracted from the Hebradendron gambogioides, 
Graham, at Badulla, 


Dvyzs. 


1—Dyed specimens of Ceylon Madder (Rubia cordifolia. ) 
2.—Ceylon Madder Lake. 





VecrrasLe Fire. 
1.—From the Hibiscus cannabinus, collected at Putlam. 
2—  ,, Abelmoschus moschatus, collected at Badulla. 
3— 4 Calotropis gigantea, collected at Putlam. 
4— Crotalaria juncea, collected at Chilaw. 
5— ,, Sanseivera guineensis, colleted at Patlam. 
Badulla 16th April, 1853. e W. C. Onpaarss. 
Cc. 


Badulla, 16th Aprit, 1859. 


Ste, : 
It affords me great satisfaction indeed, to find from your letter of the 


12th March last, that my efforts to draw public attention to the Vegetable 
products of my native country, have met with so much encouragement 
at the hands of your Society. Allow me now to offer them my best 
acknowledgments for the notice they have been pleased to take of my 
Isbours in the field of Botany, and to assure them, that this will prove 
no small stimulus to me to continue to devote myself to my favorite study. 

As the mode of preparing the Vegetable Products which I have pre- 
sented to the Society, and their uses are described in the accompanying 
little pamphlet, I take this opportunity of requesting the Society's kind 
acceptance of the same. 

I remain, &c., 
W. C. Onpaarse. 


Ixy. 
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Badulla, 23d April, 1855. 
Dear Siz, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 16th instant, 
acquainting me with the safe arrival of all my contributions lately for- 
warded through you to the Society, and which, I am glad to find, have 
received so much attention from you and the other members. 

With regard to the Kino, I request you will be good enough to inform 
Mr. Dawson, that I have already taken steps to collect I cwt. of the Gum, 
and as soon as I have collected it, I shall have much pleasure in sending 
the same to that Gentleman for transmission to the English Market. I 
keep an accurate account of the expenses incurred in cellecting it. Iam 
now engaged in collecting full information to enable me te draw up an 
account of this useful Tree, and which I shall submit for the consideration 
of the Society. 

The enclosed List will afford the @formation you desire respecting 
fibres, &e, 

Herewith I send you a piece of the Wood and Root of the Morinda 
umbellata, which yields a red-dye; produced by adding lime-water, or 
any other alkalies to an infusion of the root. 

I beg your acceptance of a copy of my Pamphlet on ‘the Vegetable 
Products of Ceylon. 

I remain, &c., 
W. Onpaarse. 


St. Andrew's Library, 
Calcutta, 7th April, 1853. 


Sm, 

In reply to your favour of the 12th ultimo, we beg to say that we have 
a copy of the first edition of Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary well bound in 
half russia, at Re-50. This is, we believe, the only copy of the Dictionary 
to be had in Calcutta. The work is very scarce. 

We remain, &c., 
J. Lamrrer, Esq., Tuacker Srinx & Co, 
Hon. Secy, R. A. S., CB. 
Colombo. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING, HELD 20TH May, 1853. 


Present:—The Rey. D. J. Gocrrty, in the Chair. 

The Hon'ble Justice Starke, Messrs. Skeen, De Zoysa, 
Dr. Misso, and Dr. Lamprey. 

The second part of the Journal for 1853 was laid on the 
table, and the Meeting was informed by Mr. Skeen that in 
a few days the binding would be completed, when it would 
be ready for distribution. 

Mr. Ondaatje’s contributions and letters marked A, B, C, 
were laid on the table and read. 

Dr. Kelaart’s communication on some new Reptiles was 
read and ordered to be printed in this Journal. 

Mr. Casie Chitty’s paper on the Rhodyas and vocabulary 
of their dialect was read and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Gogerly read his paper on Budhism, in continuation 
_ of a former paper; ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Justice Starke, reports that the book-cases are com- 
pletetl, and that the Catalogue of Books which were presented 
and given to the Society, does not correspond with the books 
actually in “possession of the Society. 

Samples of Lithography done by the Society’s Press were 
next laid on the table. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 


A. 
Badulla, 10th May 1853. 

Dear Sim, 

Herewith I send you a coil of braid made with the black fibre from 
the leaf-stalks of the Jaggery Palm (Caryola urens.) 

The “ Rodyahs,” or outcastes, manufacture the fibre into rope which is 
of great strength. 

Is this article the same as the “Vegetable bristles” largly imported into 
England for making brooms? 

Talso send you a small quantity of woolly material, found at the base 
of the leaves, and which the Singhalese use astinder. Professom Lindley 
informs us, that a similar substance yielded by another species of Palm, 
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(Saguerus saccharifer) is used for making brooms, cables, ropes, and 
also as tinder, and much employed in caulking ships ( Vegetable Kingdom.) 
I remain &c., 
W. C, Oxpaatsz. 





B. 
Badulla, 14th May, 1853. 
Dear Sr, 
I send you a small quantity of Madder Powder in the accompanying 


Professor Royle says, in his Materia Medica, that the Kino produced 
from the Pterocarpus Marsupium is previously imported to Bombay from 
the Malabar Coast and from thence exported to England. Perhaps by 
writing to some Mercantile house at Bombay we may be informed at 
what rate the article is sold in England. 

If you require to send a sample of the Ceylon kino I shall be able to 





give you about 2lbs. immediately. 
I remain, &c., 
W.C. Oxpaatse. 
C. 
a Badulla, 17th May 1853. 
Dzar Sir, 


I send you herewith a piece of rope made with the black fibre from 
the base of the Kittul leaf. I hope to be able to send you a large one, 
about 10 fathoms long, in a couple of weeks. 

The Singhalese use the rope for tying Elephants, &c. 

Mr. Ward informs me that a substance, resembling the woolly material 
of the Kittul already sent to you, is commonly used in China as tinder 
under the name of “ Punk.” I think it is the same material, but from a 
different species of Palm. 

I remain, &c., 
W. C. Onpaartsz. 


Contributions to the Library since last General Meeting. 
Directions for collecting Specimens of Natural History. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge ; Vol. III. and IV. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Smithsonian Report on the Chemical Arts, from the Smithsonian 

Institution. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for Nov. 1852, from the Editor. 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 61, 62 and 63. 
Observations on the Vegetable Products of Ceylon, from Mr. W. C. 





Journal of the Asiatic Society : Vol. I. IT. 

Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of London for 1836, 1837, 1838. 

Gullimore’s Oriental Cylinders, No. 2. 

Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts at Hartwell House, from Mr. 
Justice Starke. 
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EVENING MEETING, HELD 3rD DECEMBER, 1853. 


An Evening Meeting of this Society took place at Mr. 
Justice Starke’s house, on Saturday 3d December, 1853. 

The following books, lately received, were laid on the Table. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 15, part 1. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 7 of 1852, and Nos. 1 
and 2 of 1853. 

Bibliotheca Indica, from No. 45 to No. 49, both inclusive. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. 1 of vol. 7, from the Editor. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 67, 68, 69 and 70. 

Typography, or Letter Press Printing in the 15th Century, by W. 
Skeen, Esq., presented by the author. 

Meteorological Observations, completing the series up to the 
month of September, were received from D. Sanders, Esq., of 
the Batticotta Missionary Institution, and from Commander 
Higgs, Master Attendant of Trincomalie, also notices of the 
Comet seen in August last. 

Trincomalie, 25th August, 1853. 

e saw a Comet here on the evening of the 23rd instant, a little 
after 7. It was low down in the w. x. w. quarter. Through a glass of 
small power the nucleus and tail were unusually bright; a line from alpha 
Cygni through zeta Ursa Majoris led to it. It was very clearly seen last 

Woight, I merely caught a glimpse of it, and it bids fair to be overcast to- 
night. So soon as I am able to get a few angles to fix it approximately, 
I will send you the declination and right ascension. 
Yours, &., 
J. Hices. 


14th September, 1853. 
The weather was so cloudy that I was unable to fix the Comet. The 
last night it was seen was on the Ist September at 7-20 p.m., when it had 
the appearance of a circular mist. I saw it twice for a few seconds with 
my glass (about 80 power) on the nights of the 27thand 30th August; the 
nucleus was astonishingly bright, as large as Jupiter. The outside lines 
of the tail also were extremely bright. To the naked eye the tail had the 
appearance of two bright lines with a dark interval. It had arapid motion 
towards the sun; the angle between epsilon Urea Majoris and the Comet 
having increased between the 26th of August and lst September, 19° 45” 

Yours, &c., 
Joszrx Hicas. 
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This Comet appears to be the same as that observed in 
Europe in August last, and described in the Illustrated News 
by Mr. Hind and others. 





The following interesting contributions presented to the 
Society by W. C. Ondaatje, Esq. of Badulla, were next laid 
before the Meeting. 

1. 2lbs. of Gum Kino, the produce of the Pterocarpus 
Marsupium, Roxb., which grows abundantly at Badulla and its 
neighbourhood. 

With reference to this important substance, the Secretary 
remarked, that in appearance and in properties it resembled 
the Kino of commerce which is so largely used in Medicine 
and the Arts, and would no doubt be as readily purchased in 
the markets of Europe as that exported from India, if it could 
be produced in any quantity; up to the present date only 

9lbs. have been sent to the Society, all which has been for- 
warded to Messrs, Dawson & Co. for transmission to Eggland 
to ascertain its market value. The reason why the quantity 
is so small is explained in the following extract from Mr. 
Ondaatje’s letter of the 25th November, 1853. ca 

Regarding the Gum Kino, I regret to say that I have hitherto been 
baffled in my attempts to secure the services of a native Singhalese, who 
would undertake to collect acwt. of the Gum. The people are very 
averse to the performance of any work which is novel to them in character, 
and which requires any degree of energetic perseverance, or the real 
object of which they do not quite comprehend. 

Under these circumstances, I would suggest to you to apply to Govern- 
ment to instruct the Government Agent to direct each Headman to 
collect quantities of the Gum fron the trees in the villages under his 
charge. If the fluid gum is sent to me I will have it properly dried and 
sent to the Society. The trees are just now in blossom; and as at this 
time the gum flows in greater abundance, it would be a pity to let this 
year pass over without making an effort to collect at least two cwts. 

I will send all the Gum I have hitherto collected, which is only 9 ths. 

Yours, &c., 
W. C. Onpaarsn. 
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Mr. Buller considered the best means of forwarding Mr. 
Ondaatje’s views, would be to communicate the wishes of the 
Society, through him, to the Assistant Government Agent at 
Badulla; in which the Meeting gladly acquiesced, and re- 
quested the Secretary to supply Mr. Buller with any informa- 
tion on the subject he may require. 

2. A sample of Gum produced by the Satinwood tree; 
in appearance it resembles Gum Arabic. - 

8. A sample of Gum produced by the Ebony tree. It is in 
small rounded nodules, partially transparent, when not coloured 
black with the same colouring matter that gives the wood 
its chief characteristic; its taste is insipid. 

4. Asample of Gum from the Terminalia alata. In appear- 
ance it resembles dark coloured Gum Arabic, but it appears 
to be a harder and more tenacious Gum than the latter; its 
taste is also insipid. 

5. Black Resin, the produce ofa tree growing in the 
barren‘soil of Badulla, Semecarpus abovatum, Moon, the Kalu 
_ Badulla gaha of the Singhalese. It is of a pure black colour 
resembling black sealing wax, of very light specific gravity and 
“tasteless. It is soluble in turpentine. 

6. A black substance, which Mr. Ondaatje describes in 
his letter of the 29th November, 1853. 

Badulla, 29th November, 1853. 

Herewith I enclose a few insects, anda black substance deposited by 
them on the Gyrocarpus Jacquini,—and shall be glad of auy further infor- 
mation you can give me regarding them. The Singhalese call the sub- 
stance “ Kadde pas,” and use it as an external application in cutaneous 
affections of the legs. 

Your's, &e., 
W. C. Onvaarsz. 

The Secretary regretted that he could give no further 
information regarding this substance than that contained in 
Mr. Ondaatje’s letter, not having had time to make a minute 
examination of the insects, which do not appear tobe Aphides, 
but rather closely resemble the Ichneumonidx; at the next 
Evening Meeting the results of a close examination will be 
detailed. 
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7. Lac. The Secretary stated, that the sample before the 
meeting was the produce of the Chermes Lacca, an insect 
which produces two very valuable articles of commerce, 
namely, Shellac and Lac dye, both which substances are 
largely consumed in the Arts and Manufactures in Europe; 
it is extensively exported from India, but as it is described 
as being abundant in Badulla, there is every prospect of its 
becoming a valuable article of export from Ceylon also. 

The Lac belongs to the same class and order of Insects 
as the Cochineal, and whilst the latter only produces crimson 
dye, the former produces the substance called Shellac as well. 
On macerating 2 portion of the sample before the Society in 
hot water, the crimson colour was seen to be imparted to 
the water, whilst theshellac floated on the surface, and became 
quite soft and pliant. The colouring matter is altogether 
derived from the bodies of the insects which reside in the 
cellular structure of the substance, as it is found on the tree; 
it is this cellular substance, which appears to be useful in 
protecting the insect from ants and other enemies, that yields 
the Shellac. 

It would be well worth while to draw attention to the 
cultivation of the Lac, instead of the Cochineal insect; as the 
plants productive of the former—(the Gyrocarpus Jacquini 
is one)—as well as the insect itself, are already abundant in 
the jungle, whilst the Cochineal plant and insect are still 
strangers to the soil and climate of Ceylon. 

8. Kittul fibres. A black horse hair likesubstance, produced 
from the Jaggery Palm, used by the natives for making ropes, 
of which specimens were laid on the table, also a brush made 
with the fibre, for which purpose it appears to be as well 
adapted as bristles, being quite as strong and almost as elastic. 
If procurablein large quantities,itmightprove a useful product. 

2. Sulphur stone, described by Mr. Ondaatje as follows: 

I have now the pleasure of submitting the accompanying specimen 
of Sulphur stone, and shall be glad to be favoured with your opinion. 

Sulphur exists in Bintenne in combination with iron pyrites in great 
abundance. 
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The specimen, submitted to analysis, yielded but a small 
per centage of Sulphur ; it also contained Arsenic in greater 
quantity than Sulphur; the other constituents being Graphite 
in isolated granules imbedded in Quartz and Mica. 

10, Steel. Thisspecimen appeared tolerably pure, of a fine 
compact grain, but exceedingly brittle, probably owing to its 
not being annealed properly. The mode of preparation is thus 
described by Mr. Ondaatje. 

In forwarding to you the accompanying specimert of Kandian Steel, 
made at Kandapalle, in the District of Badulla, I shall briefly remark 
on the mode of manufacturing it as adopted by the Singhalese. 

It consists in introducing a small bar of good Iron into a clay mould 
of a tubular form, which they call “ Covey," with pieces of the dried 
wood of the Cassia auriculata, the Ranawara of the Singhalese. The oper 
end of the tube is afterwards closed with clay and it is placed in a char- 
¢oal fire for two hours, by which process Carbon is supplied to the Iron 
which is thus converted into Steel. 

The proportions for making steel of the best quality are as follows ;— 
7 parts of iron to 3 of the dried wood. They also use the wood of the 
Toddelia aculeata, the Kudu meris of the Singhalese, in which case the 
proportions are 3 of iron to 1 of wood. This wood however produces an 
inferior Steel; but by increasing the iron to 5 parts, a better kind may 
be obtained. This kind of Steel is not generally manufactured, as it is 
brittle and not malleable. 

The foregoing description of the Kandyan method of 
making Steel, bears a very close analogy with that practised 
by the natives of the South of India, as described in a paper 
by Dr. Voysey, and published in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal of 1832, page 245. 

1]. Kandyan paper, with the following account of its 
manufacture. 

I have much pleasure in addressing the Society again. It is on a 
subject, which, I conceive, is fraught with much local interest, and to 
which I am not aware that public attention has before been directed. I 
refer to the manufacture of Paper by the Kandians, during the period 
the country was under Native rule. 

It seems probable, from the intercourse that once subsisted between 
the ancient inhabitants of the Island and the Chinese, especially in con~ 
nection with the Cinnamon trade, that the Singhalesederiyed their know- 
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ledge of manufacturing Paper from the latter, who, it is well known, have 
imade it from the liber, or inner bark of a species of Morus, cotton and 
bamboo, from time immemorial, Whilst botanizing in the jungles of 
Badulla, a species of Fig was pointed out to me by an old Kandian doc- 
tor, which he said, had been formerly used to make paper from. He 
knew nothing himself, however, of the process by which this was effected. 
On further inquiry I ascertained from another aged Kandian, that the 
plant to which my notice had been first called, Was of different species 
from that which had been used by his countrymen for making paper. 

This individual himself had never made any, but understood the me- 
thod that had been resorted to for the purpose, as his ancestors had to 
supply the Stores of the Kings of Kandy with Paper, being that branch 
of the gencral service that had been imposed on them,—a service better 
known by the name of “ Rajekarie, " compulsory labour. 

The Paper thus manufactured by them was used not for the purpose of 
writing upon, but for making Cartridges for gunpowder. The people on 
whom this duty devolved were the natives of Beddegame in the District 
of Badulla, who received grants of land in consideration of the service 
they rendered to the State. 

The tree from which the Kandians made their Paper is a species of the 
Ficus, called in Singhalese Ninitol, which is found in great abundance 
every where in this country. 

The following is the Kandian mode of making Paper :— 

From the tender branches the whole of the bark is stripped, and after- 
wards the inner bark (liber) which is of great tenacity, is separated from 
the onter skin with the hand, and is put into a large earthen pot, and 
boiled with the ashes of the Erythrina indica (Erabodee) until it becomes 
soft, when it is removed and beaten with a wooden mallet on a stone, 
till it assumes the consistency of dough. It is next put into water, and 
churned with the hand, which process soon converts it to a fine homo- 
geneous emulsion. This is poured into a frame having a cloth bottom 
floating in water. It is again agitated with the hand until the whole 
of it becomes uniformly spread over the cloth, on which it settles down 
smoothly. 

The frame being then withdrawn from the water, which is allowed to 
drain off gradually, is next put to dry in the sun. The Paper thus 
formed is easily removed from the cloth bottom, and becomes soon fit 
for use. It is very tough, and remarkable for its tenacity, and does not 
appear to be liable to the ravages of insects, as may be seen from the 
enclosed specimen of Kandian paper, marked No. 1, which was made 
about 50 years ago, and which is still in excellent preservation, although 
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no very great care seems to have been taken of it. The specimens 
marked No.2 are those of my making, which I need not say admit of 


considerable improvement. It is only adapted for writing upon with 
Indian Ink. 


I also forward herewith paper made with fibres of the wild Marsh 
mallow, Abelmoschus moschatus, marked No. 3; and with the inner bark 
of the Ceylon Sack tree, marked No. 4. 


Your's, &e., 
W. C. Owpaartsz, 

Mr. Skeen stated that he thought No. 4 might make a 
paper very similar to that used for the purpose of proof en- 
gravings, its texture having a beautiful fine and glossy 
appearance. 

Mr. Justice Starke remarked, that it would be interesting 
in an historical as well as scientific point of view, to trace the 
source from whence the Kandyans derived their knowledge of 
the manufacture; and wished to know if any one present 
could give some information on the subject. The Secretary 
referred to a paper in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal of 1832, by B. H. Hodgson, Exq., Acting Resident 
at Nepaul, describing the manufacture of the Nepaulese paper, 
which appears to be also made from the liber of plants, by the 
same process detailed by Mr. Ondaatje. The author of that 
paper was inclined to think also that the Chinese supplied the 
Nepaulese with their knowledge of the manufacture,as appears 
from the following extract. “I cannot learn by whom or when 
the valuable properties of the paper plant were discovered; 
but the Nepaulese say that any of their books now existent, 
which is made of Palmira leaves, may be safely pronounced, 
on that account, to be 500 years old: whence we may perhaps 
infer that the paper manufacture was founded about that time. 
T conjecture that the art of paper making was got by the Cis- 
Himalayan Bhoteahs, vifi Shassa from China. A paper of 
the very same sort being manufactured at Shassa ; and most 
of the useful arts of these regions having flowed upon them, 
through Tibet, from China; and not from Hindistan.” 
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It iswell known that the Chinese manufacture paper largely - 
from plants up to the present day, and on comparing some of 
it with that presented by Mr. Ondaatje, there is so close a 
resemblance, that Mr. Ondaatje’s suggestion as regards the 
sources of the Kandyan paper manufacture, seems to have 
some foundation. 

The Members expressed themselves as being much interested 
jn Mr. Ondaatje’s important contributions, which they hoped 
would obtain that attention they appeared to deserve. 


J. LAMPREY, M.B., 
Hon, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD 21ST DECEMBER, 1853. 


A letter from Mr. Ondaatje was read. It was moved and 
agreed that the subject of his letter be referred to next 
General Meeting, and considering the expense Mr. Ondaatje 
must necessarily have incurred in collecting and preparing 
the several contributions he has made to the Society, the 
Committee recommend that the sum of £10 be voted to him 
at the next General Meeting. 

A letter from Dr. Kelaart was read and laid on the table, 
stating, that he had been at great expense in publishing, and 
requesting that the Society would accept copies of his work 
in lieu of subscriptions due. It was then moved and agreed 
to, that two copies of his publication be received, in lieu 
of all past arrears of subscription due by him to the Society, 
and that a recommendation be made by the Committee at the 
next General Meeting, that he be made a Corresponding 
member of the Society. 

Dr: Willisford’s correspondence with reference to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, read. 

It appearing that the Reports were forwarded to him, the 
Secretary. was requested to confer with him on the subject, 
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Dr. Misso, asa member of the Woods’ Committee, reports 
progress, and is authorized to take any specimens of woods 
he may select for advantageous arrangement. 

Resolved—That with a view to promote a more general 
interest in the objects of the Society, and encourage a taste 
for the study of Natural History, the Society’s Museum be 
open for public inspection during the Christmas holidays in 
every year, and at such other times and under such rules and 
regulations as the Committee shall from time to time deem fit. 


J. LAMPREY, M.B., 
Hony. Secretary. 





GENERAL MEETING, HELD 18ST FEBRUARY, 1854, 


J. Armitage, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following books received since the last Meeting were 
laid on the Table. 

7 copies of Jury Reports of the Great Exhibition. 

Journal of Natural History, Nos. 71 & 72. 

The Secretary read the proceedings of the last General 
Meeting, and afterwards the following 


Report. 


The present meeting of the Asiatic Society is convened 
much earlier than was anticipated, in consequence of the un- 
expected removal of your Secretary to Kandy, and the de- 
parture of your Librarian on his return to England; thus 
leaving two important Offices of the Society vacant. It will 
therefore be a matter for this meeting to determine what 
steps are to be taken to supply the place of these Office 
bearers. 

It will be satisfactory to know, that during the past year ~ 
much important business has been transacted at the General, 
Committee, and Evening meetings of this Society, shewing a 
very satisfactory state of progress,—the proceedings of each 
meeting haye been published from time to time, so that out- 
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station members and those not able to attend, have been made 
aware of the Transactions of the Society, which now consti- 
tute two very respectable volumes for the year 1853, besides 
leaving much matter for publication in 1854. 

The funds also of the Society are in a very satisfactory 
state; at least when the out-standing subscriptions are col- 
lected there will be a large balance in favour of the Society, 
which it is hoped will go far towards raising a building fund 
to enable the Society to provide more ample accommodation 
for its rapidly increasing Library and Museum; also to 
afford accommodation for the Society’s Meetings of much 
more suitable character than that which they now possess. 

In thus alluding to the Library, we cannot let pass the 
opportunity for expressing the great obligations that are due 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Starke, for the interest he took in 
the affairs of the Society generally, and particularly in this 
department, which was an object of his special care and 
attention. The arrangement and cataloguing of our books, 
which hitherto were for the most part in a dilapidated con- 
dition,and very much dispersed, had occupied him during the 
last year that he held the office of Librarian; and the result 
of his labours is, thata number of volumes have been collected 
from out-station members; the serials have been bound to- 
gether; and we now find that the Society is in possession of 
a large number of wellarranged and catalogued valuable books. 
Previous to his departure he furnished the following Report 
as to the present state of the Library, which I shall now read. 


Report on the state of the Library, 


In pursuance of the recommendation submitted in the Re- 
port of the General Meeting of the Society held on the 5th 
March last, a Catalogue of the Books has been made out. 

This was done from all available sources of information 
respecting books presented to or purchased by the Society. 
It may therefore be regarded as a Catalogue of the books 
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which belong to the Society, and which should be in its 
possession, rather than what actually i is s0; for, in consequence 
of the books remaining long unbound, and other causes, some 
of the volumes, or numbers of periodicals, are still missing. 

The unbound volumes were accordingly placed in the hands 
of the bookbinder to be bound up where complete, and where 
periodicals.were defective, to have them put in cloth or other- 
wise, as circumstances appeared to require; and some estimate 
may be made of the then condition of the Library, when it is 
stated, that a dozen volumes or so required repair, by lettering 
and otherwise, as many have been put up in cloth, and 45 or 
more half-bound during the past year. 

In this way it is probable that deficiencies will be more 
readily ascertained, than if the list of books had been made 
up from the shelves,—where the number of volumes does not 
yet perhaps much exceed 250, exclusive of Blue Books, 
Gazettes, and unbound numbers of periodicals,—and the 
wants found out only on inspection and inquiry. It may 
also be hoped that the liberality of members and others will 
uot be wanting to place the Library of your Society on a 
suitable and efficient footing. 

In the formation of a Library Catalogue, there has been a 
great diversity of opinion and of practice; and for some time, 
a scientific arrangement of the books was considered the best. 
It is so, in so far as it collects together works of the same 
class, or which treat of the same subject; but, like scientific 
instruments, all scientific arrangements require scientific skill 
for their proper use. This obviously renders such unsuitable 
for a public library; and accordingly, a common alphabetical 
arrangement is now generally preferred. 

In some libraries they have both sorts; as in the great 
Harvard Library, where besides an alphabetical there is a 
systematic catalogue, in which the books are distributed into 
general classes, each of which again has its subdivisions. 

In some other libraries in America, the systematic catalogue 
is in the nature of an inder of the subjects; to effect which, the 

VOL. I. 1 ; 
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books are analyzed, and the several subjects treated of ar- 

ranged under their respective heads. Such an analysis is to 
’ @ library what an index of contents is to a book: it is an 
aggregate index. 

This is an important step towards the better preservation 
and diffusion of knowledge ; and, if judiciously executed, it is 
calculated materially to advance literature: it will lessen the 
labour and anxiety at present unavoidable merely to find out 
where a particular subject is treated of, and prevent much of 
that waste of intellectual power now constantly going on 
from ignorance of what has been thought or done in the 
matter by others before us. 

In one instance in America, the design of the analysis is 
“to make the catalogue so full, that no one shall be obliged 
to remove a book from the shelves in order to learn its con- 
tents or subjects.” See Report on Public Libraries in America, 
p- 64. It may bedoubted, however, whether such a catalogue 
of a general library would not, by its bulk, lose its utility in 
its accuracy. The true principle, perhaps, is to adapt the 
index to the character and wants of the Society of whose 
library it is the catalogue; and, no doubt, the aggregation of 
all such would become a UNIVERSAL CaTALOGUE, embracing 
the whole body of extant literature. See an interesting 
article on the formation of Library Catalogues by stereotype 
and separable titles, in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for the advancement of Science, held in August 
1850, p. 165. 

The plan of a stereotype catalogue here suggested, and the 
principle of analysis above indicated, might both be applied 
to the Library of your Society with advantage. 


In the pursuit of knowledge in Ceylon, there are difficulties 
not a few, particularly as regards native literature. For after 
you have mastered the characters, and are able, as you think, 
with your Clough to make your way through a native pas- 
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sage, comes difficulty the first-—Where are the books? There 
is no Bibliopole! no ola store! And when you at length hear 
of an ola, you must employ some one to make a copy for you, 
and obtain the owner’s leave for its being transcribed. When 
you have got all this, you open your copy and find yourself, 
to your dismay, among unpunctuated lines, and words without 
capitals, like an antiquated Greek inscription, And when 
you have at length deciphered some passages, you cannot tell 
what relationship they bear to the rest of the work, nor, per- 
haps, what relationship the work itself bears to others, ifany. 
There is no index of contents; and, but for Mr. Alwis’s valu- 
able labours, scarce any guide, no comprehensive Manual of 
the literature. | 

Some of these difficulties will, of course, not be fully met 
till there is a greater demand for native works. But even 
now, if there is not employment or enterprize enough for a 
bookseller and publisher here, nor for a professional book 
agent, your Society might meantime be the medium, by its 
Librarian, for ascertaining where olas for transcription are to ~ 
be found, and for employing trustworthy copyists to transcribe. 
This would be a boon to many; and by the facilities thus 
afforded, tend in its operation to promote the cultivation of 
native literature. 

It would greatly facilitate the perusal of native works, and 
the study of the native literature, if, in transcribing, the 
copyist would always separate words and sentences, as is now 
done in the Tamil, and occasionally in the Singhalese. This, 
however, requires cautionand literary knowledge, thelanguage 
allowing a union of words by elision of vowels and otherwise. 
But with all the members of your Society this should be kept 
in view, and a uniformity in this respect preserved in the 
Society’s Journal. 

To a beginner, the characters in the Singhalese language 
are sufficiently puzzling. Yet they are for the most part 
remarkably simple and uniform in their structure. They may 
to aconsiderable extent be reduced to two elementary particles 
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Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, held this day, I have the honor to 
convey through you, to the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the best thanks of the Society for this addition to their Library. 
T have, &c., 
D. Crarxe, 
Hony. Secy. 
The Secretary of the 
Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

At the last Committee Meeting, a recommendation was 
also made that two copies of Dr. Kelaart’s work on the Fauna 
of Ceylon be received in lieu of payment of past subscriptions 
due to the Society; it now remains with you to confirm this 
recommendation of the Committee with reference to Dr. 
Kelaart. ' 

During the past year also many interesting contributions 
have been forwarded to the Museum by Mr. Ondaatje, whose 
labours in bringing to light many important natural products 
of his neighbourhood, cannot fail to elicit your high commen- 
dation ; it will also be a matter for your consideration at this 
meeting, to acquiesce in a proposition made at the last Com- 
mittee Meeting, to grant Mr. Ondaatje the sum of £10 to 
defray any incidental expenses that may arise during his 
researches ; several of these products are now laid on the table, 
and those which have not been described at the last Evening 
Meeting of the Society, will now be detailed. 

It will be satisfactory to learn that the recommendation of 
the Committee to open the rooms -of the Society for public 
inspection at stated periods, was first tried during the last 
Christmas holidays, when many visitors availed themselves of 
the privilege. 

‘In conclusion, notwithstanding the great losses this Society 
has sustained from time to time by the departure from the 
Island of many of its most active members, a vicissitude to 
which it must at all times be subject, it is hoped that many 
will be found both able and willing to assist in forwarding 
the great objects of the Society, whether, as regards research 
into the ancient Literature, History, or Antiquities of Ceylon, 
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or with a more utilitarian and practical object in view,—the 
investigation of its varied natural products,—for all of which 
pursuits there is such ample room. 





Moved by Mr. Alwis. ‘ That the Report now read be 
adopted.” : 

Seconded by the Rev. J. Kats, and carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. Alwis and seconded by Dr. Lamprey. 

“That Government be applied to for information as to where 
the Illustrated Catalogue and Medals of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, sent out to the Colony, are to be permanently 
deposited.” 

Mr. Alwis was of opinion, in moving his proposition, that 
the Rooms of the Ceylon Asiatic Society would be the 
fittest place for depositing them; for besides having the means 
of preserving valuable books, the services the Society rendered 
to the Great Exhibition ought alone to entitle it to some 
consideration. 

he Rev. Mr. Kats thought that some official enquiry 
should beinstituted to ascertain why the Society was neglected 
in the general distribution of the Jury Reports, Ilustrated 
Catalogues, &c. of the Exhibition. 

It was then resolved that the Jury Reports sent by Mr. 
Capper to Dr. Willisford and transferred by the latter to the 
Society, should be distributed by the Society, according to 
the instructions contained in the correspondence laid on the 
table. 

_ The Reports to be distributed as under: 

To Dr. Willisford, 

» R. E. Lewis, Esq., 

», Clerihew, Esq., 

» E. R. Power, Esq., 

» J. D. Alwis, Esq., 

» T. A. Pieris, Esq., 

» J. Armitage, Esq., 

»> Messrs. Parlett O'Halloran & Co. 
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_"The Secretary then proceeded to detail the various interesting 
contributions sent to the Society by Mr. Ondaatje of Badulla. 

1. Specimens of the stem, liber, and a drawing of the 
Fig tree from which the Kandyan paper was manufactured, 
together with a specimen of the ashes of the Erythrina Indica, 
with which the inner bark is boiled, and some of the prepared 
pulp made into the form of bricks, in which state it could be 
conveniently exported. 

2. A quantity of Black Resin, the produce of the Seme- 
carpus abovatum ; it belongs to the same family of plants as 
the trees producing the Japan and Indian black varnish. 
Also a specimen of varnish prepared with this resin and East 
Indian copal. 

8, Inspissated red juice from the wild nutmeg, of a lami- 
nated and resinous appearance, translucent at the edges of 
fracture, of an astringentstyptic taste. Forms a variety of the 
substance known in Commerce under the name of Dragon’s 
Blood. . 

Professor Lindley states, on the authority of Endlicher, that 

a species of Mysistica of the Phillipines “yields a crimson juice, 
which is collected from incisions in the trunk and used as a 
substitute for Dragon’s Blood.” 

4. A very fine sample of meal sago extracted from the 
Jaggery Palm. 

5. Aquantity of the prepared bark of the Toddalia aculata. 
_ _ “It is used in Southern India as a remedy against remittent Fever. 

In the 4th Vol. of the Journal de Pharmacie, p. 298, Dr. Virey gives an 
account of it. My object in sending it to you is with a view to examine 
its active principle after extracting it from the bark. The family to 
which this plant belongs, as you know, is Xanrnoxynace®, and yields 
a crystalline inciple, Xanthopicrize . By touc! the inner bark with 
Nitric acid, a wil find it to give a Bi Atay 

“Dr. O'Shaughnessy has given the following account, derived from 


French chemists, for preparing Xanthopicrite. 

“Xanthopicrite is prepared by digesting the bark in alcohol, evaporat- 
ing the tincture to the consistence of an extract, acting on the extract 
with water and ether in succession; the residue dissolved in boiling al- 


cohol gives crystallized Xanthopicrite on cooling and evaporation. It is 


ae 
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of a greenish yellow colour, very bitter taste, devoid of acid or alkaline 
properties, little soluble in water, but freely in alcohol, especially when 
heated. Nitric Acid gives it a red colour.” 

6. A remarkably fine specimen of Sulphur ore, almost 
equal to Sicilian, obtained from Terrepha in Walapany: it 
is studded and permeated with crystals of pure Sulphur. 

“The mode of extracting the sulphur is, I think, understood by the 
Kandians, as I hear it was one of the Rajakarias or compulsory labours 
performed by the Kandians. I will take another opportunity of describing 
the Kandian process of obtaining Sulphur. I suppose it is by sublimation.” 

7. Iron Alum, in small lumps weighing about two drachms 
and less, having the characteristic satin-like minute crystals, 
and almost pure. 

“YT found the Alam ata place called Bolcadde near Badulla, on a lofty 
Gneiss rock which is shooting up from the centre of au extensive yalley, 
the soil of which is clayey. The rock is about 300 feet above the levelof 
the ground, and in a state of disintegration. A large surface of the rock 
presents a stratified appearance, and from the fissures I collected the Tron 
Alum, which occurs as an effloresence on it. The people living near 
this rock say that it was struck by lightning, and since that time the 
Alum has appeared on it.” 

On dissolving the native crystal, in water, filtering and 
recrystallizing it, a pure white Iron Alum was procured, 
having the same character of crystallization as the former, but 
very deliquiscent ; its constituents are Sulphate of Iron and 
Sulphate of Alum. 





List of Minerals presented to the Asiatic Society. 


a. The Malabars call this mineral Gerbasoodamane, and it is 
rubbed with lime jnice and applied to the umbilicus to act 
as a parturifacient ; it is also given internally. Found in 
Mahatellilla oya near Dickkapitteagama. 

This mineral resembles a gum resin more than a mineral, It is of a 
yellowish green colour, and not very brittle; its edges are somewhat 
translucent, and the surfaces of fracture are smooth and shining. It is 
not soluble in water, and but slightly acted upon by sulphuric acid. 
Calcination reduces it to a reddish burnt clay like substance, and it appears 


to be a composition of Alumina Silica and Oxyde of Iron. 
You, I. ‘ m 
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“b. The Singhalese call it Gandagangalle. (Sulphur stone.) 
Found at Bogodde near Ampitte. 

This substance has externally the colour of Sulphur, dispersed 
through a deep and beautiful shade of green; it is very soft and when 
moistened is saponaceous to the feel, at the same time leaving a green 
colour in solution on the finger. Strong sulphuric acid dissolved it, at the 
same time making it a very light shade of yellow; before the blowpipe 
it becameablack hard mass, and gave off no fumes of Sulphur whatever. 

_¢. Bound at Hewalgolla near Gallaboddaallata Yhaliwa. 

Resembles: marble, and is almost a not so purely 
white:-it is Dolomite. 

d. The Singhalese call this Yoda atte’ (Giant's bones). 
According to their tradition it is the bones of two giants who 
fought and perished at the place where this mineral is found! 

It is Limestone from deposition ; it does somewhat resemble a decayed 
lepeqnternally, bubs alight examination determines ite veel oxiginvy if 

e. Magnetic Iron ore. 

Found at Yatte Kohila and Arrapasse on the road to 
Katragam. 

A very fine sample of Magnetic Iron ore. 

Ff. The Singhalese call it Nilgarrunda gal; rubbed with 
turmeric a red colour is produced ; it is used as an antidote 
against snake bite. Found at Garrandegalle near Walapane. 

A variety of tourmaline, but not of a very compact structure. 

g. Found at Dickkapitteagodde. 

Are large crystals of black opaque tourmaline. 

h. Found at Mahatellagodde near Dickkapittea. 

Is a variety of mica slate. 

i. § j. Found at Arrapasse, on the road to Katragam. 

Varieties of Hornblendic rock, one is of a green shade, and when 
treated with strong sulphuric acid, it gave off strong fumes of Chlorine. 


—— 


The Secretary presented to the Society a specimen of 
Pyrites which he procured at the last Horticultural Show, 
from the Modliar of the Sina Korle, from whose district it was 
brought ; on examination of the specimen it was found to be 
auriferous, though in a very small degree. 
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The Secretary then read a paper on the Coffee Blight, the 
Cotton Aphis, and some new varieties of Lac lately procured 
in Ceylon. The paper was ordered to be printed. 





On the Coffee Blight, the Cotton Aphis, and some new species 
of Lac. By J. Lamprey, M.B., Hony. peeeay to the 
Ceylon Branch, R. A. S. 

Thad the greater portion of this paper prepared for publi- 
cation some months past, but waited for the result of an 
experiment I had entrusted to a friend to make on his estate 
before committing it to type, as the most important portion 
of the information I wished to convey would not have been 
forthcoming till the result of that experiment was known. 
In the meantime, however, another person has made the ex- 
periment I suggested to my friend some months back, and, 
according to the statement lately published in the local prints, 
with the best possible result; I am now, therefore, on this testi- 
mony,able to complete that portion of the paper I was formerly 
in doubt about, and lose no further time in laying before the 
Society the account of my examination into the structure and 
habits of the insect causing the Coffee Blight, together with 
the fortunate discovery of a remedy for it I accidentally made 
in December 1852. I shall also take the opportunity of 
making a few remarks upon some allied species of insects, 
which are equally interesting to the Ceylon Planter; such 
as the White Bug, the Aphis of the Cotton plant, and some 
varieties of Lac lately procured in Ceylon, all which are insects 
belonging to the same class of Animals, and are perhaps, with- 
out exception, the most interesting of the whole Animal King- 
dom, whether viewed in a purely scientific light, as beings 
which reveal the phenomena of life and the mysteries of 
instinct under the most singular aspects, or as exhibiting the 
fecundity, power, and resources of nature ; or considered in a 
practical and utilitarian point of view, as beings capable of 
performing so much good or evil. 
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I shall first endeavour to describe the Scale insect or Coc- 
eus of the Coffee tree, or as it is more commonly called, the 
Coffee Bug, a creaturé so” stall and insignificant when ex- 
amined individually as scarcely to deserve notice, but yet 
capable of originating most disastrous consequences, when 
once it has established itself on afi Estate; and in short, there 
is no visitation to which the Coffee Planter is exposed, more 
dreaded, on account of the diminished crops which ensue, the 
imjury it does to the Plantation, and the uncertainty of its 
disappéarance ; hence the study of the structure and habits 
of this insect, which is capable of causing so much disap- 
pointment and even ruin, cannot fail to be a matter of the 
deepest importance to the Coffee Planter. 

If we take up the leaf of a plant thickly covered with the 
Bug, we find in the first place that it is of a velvet like black 
colour; instead of the healthy polished green; and if we thrust 
our hand into the Coffce bush, we find it covered with a black 
slimy substance; hence the dark appearance of a Coffee Estate 
when suffering from the Blight, and the little difficulty there 
is in recognising it from a distance. 

If we examine this leaf minutely, we find that its black 
colour is due to a vegetable mould, and that the leaf-stalk 
andthe stemare thickly studded with little lumps or eminences 
of a brown colour, varying in size from that of a grain of 
wheat to an almost microscopic object, quite hard to the feel 
and strongly adherent ; when we detach one of the largest 
we find, that in doing so a quantity of impalpable dust appears 
to be let loose, and nothing but a hollow shell remains, but 
whena quantity of this dust is examined under the microscope, 
each particle of it is found to be a little ovum or egg, as seen 

in fig. 1. a., or an exceedingly small and undeveloped living 
insect, as seen at b, or some of the ruptured egg shells from 
out of which the latter escaped. Again, if we examine one 
of the smaller spots on the leaf, we find that externally it 
bears some resemblance to the large one originally detached, 
though longer and flatter in proportion, and having its outer 
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surface divided into partitional scales; there is no appearance 
of legs, or feet, or antenne, or anything to denote a living 
insect, but after closely watching the object a little, it is seen 
to put out feet and change its position, and appear an active 
living animal. 

Some are found to differ from others in external form, as 
seen atc. d.; the former appears to be the male and the 
latter the female. 

The female after leading a locomotive existence for a short 
time, at length, when she finds a suitable place, becomes 
fixed and adheres to the leaf or stem from which it afterwards 
derives its sustenance ; being already pregnant, the countless 
eggs within its body enlarge by deriving their sustenance 
from their parent, and becoming hatched inside its body, 
consume all its internal structure, till at length, the parent 
becomes nothing but a hollow shield or house in which its 
progeny reside till sufficiently mature to go forth on their 
own account, which they do by merely walking out from 
under the edge of the scale; it now happens that a sudden 
change of temperature, or the accidental rubbing of one leaf 
or stem against another during a strong breeze, detaches a 
matured scale from the leaf, at the same time carrying the 
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dust-like ova to a distant plant, upon which they propagate 
their species, and are again destined to spread themselves in a 
similar manner. But by far the most constant mode of dis- 
persing themselves is afforded by: the close proximity of one 
Coffee plant. to another; and. although they may not be so 
closely plan: touniecks OMe Risgaeemence of weeds 
upon the Estate ¢ maust afford them an-equally easy transit. 
And when. jit is known, from the calculations of Reaumer, 
a Naturalist who. devoted a good deal: of time to such pur- 
suits, that one Aphis, a creature about one-sixth of the size 
of the Bug, may be the progenitor of several millions of 
descendants in an incredibly short space of time, the rapid 
propagation of this pest may be satisfactorily accounted for. 

It is during the period that the insect is in a locomotive 

state and. for a short time after, whilst the ova are being 
matured, that the injury is done to the tree. Being provided 
with a sucking apparatus called hostellum by naturalists, and 
probably furnished with a secretion from its body, it pierces 
the cutis of the leaf, irritates the surface of the plant, and 
causes it to furnish a juice upon which it feeds; it is this irri- 
tation, coupled with the closing of the breathing pores of the 
leaf, whereby respiration is prevented, that causes so much 
injury to the plant, which literally becomes suffocated and 
exhausted, and all its functions impaired. 

To give an idea of the ravages of this pest were almost 
needless; its mysterious commencement and disappearance, 
its attacking a particular part of an Estate and leaving the 
rest untouched, the various efforts that have been made to 
destroy it, the pertinaeity with which it withstands them all, 
and the gradual manner in which it. spontaneously disappears 
when left alone, are all familiar to every one conversant with 
Coffee planting; but with the knowledge of the structure and 
habits of the insect just detailed, it need no longer be a matter 
of wonder and surprise how an Estate becomes so rapidly or 
so mysteriously attacked, or why the remedies hitherto pro- 
posed should ‘have proved inefficient; though it may still 
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afford extremely interesting matter for research to determine 
what natural agencies promote its disappearance and protect 
those Estates upon which it has not as yet made its appearance. 

The subject of a remedy capable of counteracting the rava- 
ges of this pest of the Coffee Planters has already received 
much of their attention, but the plans bitherto proposed have 
either been impracticable, too expensive, too tedious, or alto- 
gether futile when applied. In 1848, the subject appeared of 
so much importance to Ceylon, that a correspondence with 
reference to it was entered into between the Home and Co- 
lonial Government, when Professor Lindley the eminent 
Botanist was consulted, and gave as his opinion that hot 
water, ifapplied directly to the Bug, would prove efficacious, 
All the correspondence on the subject will be found in the 
Government Gazette of the period alluded to, Since then, 
though the remedy proposed by this eminent individual was 
quite futile and impracticable, the subject does not appear to 
have had any further consideration given to it, with the ex- 
ception of some casual suggestions made in the local prints, 
though the Blight has continued to make the same ravages 
as before. 

My attention was accidentally drawn to this subject in 
December 1852. While examining the leaf of a jungle plant 
growing within a few miles of Colombo, I was struck by 
observing a large Red Ant on its under side putting himself 
into an extraordinary position, evidently annoyed at the in- 
trusion, and endeavouring to shew fight, and on looking closer 
I saw the cause of his excitement to be a scale insect which 
he guarded most resolutely, at the same time making a sharp 
clicking noise by stricking the leaf with its tail, and putting 
himself into most grotesque attitudes. The thought immedi- 
ately struck me that he had some very interested motives for 
thus guarding the scale insect, and in all probability he either 
fed uponit, and only wanted the opportunity of tearing it from 
off the leaf, which his large expanded jaws appeared well 
capable of doing, or perhaps he fed upon the young as they 
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escaped from beneath the scale, or perhaps it supplied him 
with some nectar-like secretion. 

To solve this question, [ examined a Red Ant’s nest, but 

found no satisfactory result, as the Microscope revealed no 
dejecta membra of scale insects. I next caught a few Ants 
on their way up and down the branches of the tree, but found 
no scale insects in their mouths; in this Iwas disappointed, 
but tried another means of solving the problem. I brought 
home a quantity of the-Ants and their nest, and placed them 
on an Oleander tree in a compound in the Fort, but after a 
time I found that the Ants had disappeared, and the Bug was 
as numerous as ever; the reason of this I inferred from the 
fact that the Oleander afforded bad leaves for their protection, 
nor were there any more suitable trees in the same compound. 
Since the period of this experiment, I had been so. much 
ocoupied with other pursuits and much engaged in active 
Military duties, that I was not able to ‘give the subject any 
further attention, till about May last year, when I wrote to 
Captain Wilkinson of New Market Estate, stating my opinion 
of the efficiency of the Red Ant in removing Bug, and recom- 
mending him to make the experiment, at the same time I 
offered to send him a quantity of the Ants; unfortunately 
other matters were occupying his attention at the time, so 
that he was not able to attend to my note ; however he men- 
tioned the subject of it to several Coffee Planters in his 
neighbourhood, and others who were staying athis house at 
the time, who freely discussed the feasibility of the expe- 
riment. 

Since then my attention has not been again drawn to the 
subject, though I had looked forward to further investigations 
at a future time, till a few days ago, when [read a statement 
from Mr. Young, which was published in the local Prints, 
setting forth that he had discovered an effectual remedy for 
the Bug, which he proposed keeping secret till he should 
receive sufficient compensation from the Coffee Planters; 
but ina few days after, I read the disclosure of the secret 
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which he published, and was very much astonished to find that 
the remedy he set forth was the application of the Red 
Ant in the manner I had suggested to Captain Wilkinson 
some months previous.* 





* Captain Wilkinson kindly afforded his testimony to this assertion by 
publishing the following letter in a local Journal at the time so much 
discussion was about. 

“To the Editors of the Colombo Observer. 
New-marhet Estate, Pusilawa, January 29th, 1854. 

Sm,—With reference to a letter concerning “the Bug” which lately 
appeared in your paper, I should feel obliged by your giving publicity 
to the fact, that as far back as May or June last, Doctor Lamprey wrote 
to me offering to send some nests of Red Ants to my Estate, at the same 
time expressing his firm conviction that he had made a discovery by 
which he could effectually destroy the Bug upon Coffee Estates. 

I have, &c., 
N. A. Wuixrson, 
Late Capt. 15th Regt.” 





Since this paper was read before the Society, a letter has appeared in 
the Ceylon Times of the 3d February, 1854, from Mr. Simon Keir; 
stating that so far back as 1851, the Red Ant was used to remove the 
Bug from a Coffee Estate, so that the priority of discovery contended for 
clearly belongs to another party. 

“Tn January 1851, I observed the Bug disappearing very rapidly from 
an Estate under my charge on the Hunasgiria range, which had been 
overrun with it. On examining the bushes we discovered at once that 
the Bug was being devoured by a large Red Ant, which cleared the 
whole away ina very short time. I naturally thought that a cure for 
the Bug had at last been discovered, and took great pains in removing 
some of their nests to another Estate in the same district, a considerable 
portion of which was also covered with Bug; this Estate is about 1,000 
feet higher than the one on which I first found the Red Ants, with a 
climate of course much damper and colder,—which no doubt accounts 
for my inability to see anything of the Ants but their nests the second 
or third day after removal to the higher Estate. But most planters of 
experience, I think, will admit, that if these Ants could be regularly 
established on our Coffee Estates, it would be a much greater calamity 
than the Bug itself. 
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‘An objection to the use ofthe Red Ant, however effica- 

cious, has been raised on account of the well known aversion 
the Coolies have to go near where they are to be found in 
abundance; but this might be obviated by clothing the Coolies 
in a light cotton dress and providing them with common leather 
gloves which would effectually keep the ants from biting their 
skin, for it must be borne in mind that they do not sting but 
bite. Atall events Red Ants ought tobe more welcome visitors 
to an Estate than the Coffee Bug ; for however numerous the 
former may be, they do not interfere with fruition or any other 
function of the plant. Again,they might be destroyed in a 
wholesale manner by taking their nests and burning them. 
Again there are other ways of obviating this objection which 
appear to be commonly practised by the Singhalese whenever 
Red Ants become troublesome; the first method is as follows. 
They collect a quantity of large Black Ants, called ambilere 
in Singhalese, they are about the size of the Red Ants 
called dimia in Singhalese, but are shorter and thicker, they 
are perfectly harmless and build also in trees, and are different 
from the large Black Ants which are to be found running in 
lines across a road or pathway, whose bite is even more 
painful than that of the Red Ant, and having placed a few 
of their nests in a tree frequented by the Red Ant, the latter 
are most expeditiously dispersed. 

Another mode is commonly practised by which the Red Ants 








From the Plantation first alluded to, they disappeared as soon as they 
had finished the Bug, or to all appearance had done so; but we had 
hardly lost sight of the Ants, when I regret to say the Bug came back 
again ; it seems, however, now to be leaving the Coffee districts of its own 
accord, and I hope it will not be long before we can reckon it ‘ amongst 
the things that were.’ 

Your's truly, 
Smron Kur.” 

“P.S. I ought to have mentioned that the elevation of the Estate 
where I found the large“ Red Ants” is about 2000 feet, and that of the 
Estate to which I removed them 3000, or 3,500 feet above the sea.” 
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are effectually destroyed en masse. If the carcase of a small 
animal, such as a bird, a rat, or if their skin or entrails be laid 
on a tree or underneath it where the Red Ant abounds, it will 
soon be covered by them in considerable quantity, as they are 
very partial to animal food, when they can be destroyed by 
pouring hot water over them. 

There. are also several other insects which appear to be 
equally destructive to the Bug, though perhaps none of them 
could be so easily applied as the Red Ant, viz. there is a 
beautiful variety of the Coccinella, called the gold fly, to be 
met with in great abundance on the low bushes about Co- 
lombo, also a larger variety of the same insect, of a beautiful 
green colour spotted with black, which is equally destructive 
to Aphides; and I have the opportunity of laying before you 
a Lady-bird I caught flying in my verandah yesterday morn- 
ing, which appears to be identical in size, form, and colour 
with the same insect which is so highly respected by the Hop 
growers of England for the benefit it confers upon the Hop 
gardens. 

There is another variety of Coccinella more active and more 
industrious in his habits than the others, which I have recently 
observed to be very abundant in the Hill country. It isa 
very small insect, about one-third of the size of the common 
Lady bird; its colour is black with a white margin extending 
around the outer edges of the elytra. 

The application of any solution to destroy the Coffee Bug, 
must, I fear, judging from the structure of the insect, be al- 
together futile, unless they be of such a strongly corrosive 
nature as to prove destructive to the tree as well. 

There is one remedy, however, of this class which appears 
to be less objectionable than the others, and that is the appli- 
cation of some of the essential oils. I mention it on the 
authority of Davis, who states that the Chinese use an essen- 
tial oil to destroy a Bug which affects the Tea plant. 

The best preventative to the occurrence of the Bug, 
judging from the analogy which the Animal Kingdom affords, 
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is to keep the plants in a healthy vigorous condition by proper 
manuring, proper tilling of the soil, and proper pruning. It 
should be borne in mind also, that it is not the Coffee plant 
which alone gives sustenance to the Bug; it will be found on 
mostly all plants of the jungle, and especially those of a suc- 
culent nature, which should be carefully removed from the 
vicinity of a Plantation. 
The White Bug. 

There is a Cocens possessing similar characteristics with the 
last described, but having gigantic proportions in comparison 
with it; it may be named the White Bug from its colour. 
I found the first example I have seen upon a Bullock’s 
heart tree (Annona reticulata) growing in a garden not far 
from the Fort, and though there were but few of them to be 
found on the tree, they have had the effect of retarding its 
growth ina remarkable manner, and causing it to produce 
very abortive fruit. Its outer surface is rather square shaped, 
and instead of being smooth, like the last, it is ridged and 
groved in a perpendicular direction :—on detaching one from 
the branch, the same dust-like substance was scattered about, 
which on examination proved to be the ova of the insect. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that this insect is not so univer- 
sally found as the former, as it appears to be much more in- 
jurious to vegetation than the Coffee Bug. 

Cotton Aphis. 

The next insect I have to describe is the Cotton Aphis, 
which appears to be altogether a different variety from the 
other members of the same family, and not altogether confined 
to the Cotton plant. 

I found an example on a Cotton plant growing in a very 
confined locality and in an extremely rich soil; the accom- 
panying engraving will explain the difference of appearance 
between this and the last two insects. They are easily re- 
cognised on the plant by the white wool like substance with 
which they are covered, and on removing this, they are to 
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be seen moving about and in all sizes, from an almost invisible 
object toa size about the one-sixteenth part of an inch in 
length, this wool-like substance marked 3. fig. 2. seems to be 
a vegetable mould, and is one of those wonderful provisions 
of nature serving asa means of protecting the insect from 
the various enemies to which it is exposed. 

On opening an impregnated female and examining the 
inside of its body, ova in Jarge quantities are to be seen as at 
a. fig. 2. The form of the male c. fig. 2 appears to differ 
considerably from the female d. and seems to be deficient 
in wings. 

I found a number of small Black Ants on the tree on which 
I procured the Aphis, but soon ascertained that they fed upon 
a nectar produced by the Aphides. -I have no doubt that 
if this insect proves a serious obstacle to the Cotton Planter, 
the large Red Ant would again prove a useful extermin- 
ator. 

Lae, 

In the proceedings of the last Evening Meeting of the 
Society, a sample of Lac from the Badulla District, contri- 
buted by Mr. Ondaatje, was noticed; from that sample I have 
succeeded in obtaining its two valuable products by a simple 
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chemical process, namely dissolving the crude Lac in an 
alkaline solution, separating the impurities by filtration, and 
afterwards precipitating the Shellac with an acid, and then 
evaporating the solution 80's toobtain the dye. I have thus 
succeeded in obtaining Shellac and Lac dye; the former, a 
sample of whieh: ‘I now lay before the Society, though of a 
dark colour ie not inferior to the Shellac of commerce; and 
the latter, though inferior to carmine, the- “product of the 
Cochineal insect, might be made a useful purple dye. 

I have also received a sample of Lac from the Chilaw 
district, differing from the former in many particulars, and I 
conceive it to bea “ new species.” It is almost transparent, in 
single rounded and isolated cells, and yields a light coloured 
Shellac, but no dye; which, however, may be owing to the 
escape of the ova. 

I have also procured a specimen differing from the two 

former ones, which I procured at the Horticultural Exhibition 
held the other day at Colombo; it is not so rounded in out- 
ward form, though existing in separate cells, and it contains 
a yellowish mass of a rich orange colour, which is not affected 
by Sulphuric acid, and which might be prepared in a manner 
similar to the purple dye. On examining this yellowish mass 
under the microscope, it appeared to consist exclusively of ova, 
and we now have the opportunity of seeing “ the first appear- 
ance of the young Lacs in public.” You observe a number 
of very minute creeping insects which appear all over the 
stick, bearing a close resemblance to the Cochineal insect in 
their outward form: thus shewing that it would not be a 
difficult matter to propagate the species; the tree upon which 
they are found grows freely in the Sina Korle, it is called 
Kapitia by the Singhalese. 

I have observed on the same branch on which I found this 
Lac, a number of minute spots of a stellate character, having 
six rays; this appears to be the commencement of the cell of 
the future insect. 

I also observed a quantity of indurated black substance 
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similar to the Kaddepas sent to me for examination by Mr. 
Ondaatje, which appears to be the result of the destruction 
of the Lac insect by some Ichneumon fly. 

There are several other varieties of this class of insects to 
be found in Ceylon, some of which are as conspicuous for 
their extreme beauty, as others are for their strange forms; 
but I shall now conclude, hoping that on another occasion I 
may have the opportunity of describing a few more of this 
very interesting class of animals. 





After this paper was read, much discussion ensued, Mr. 
De Alwis stated that it was well known to the Singhalese 
generally that the Red Ant was a good destroyer of the Bug, 
and was constantly employed by them for that purpose ; he 
also stated in corroboration, that as far back as 1848, he had 
a delicate plant in his garden which was much injured by 
Caterpillars, and tried various modes of getting rid of them 
by ashes, washing, &c., but all to no purpose; at length a 
Singhalese man counselled him to put a few nests of Red 
Ants in the tree, which he did, and they soon destroyed the 
Caterpillars. 

The Chairman (Mr. Armitage) mentioned that while 
giving to Dr. Lamprey all credit due to the priority of dis- 
covery as to the mode of destruction of the Bug by the Red 
Ant, he thought that Mr. Young was also entitled to the 
merit of originality. It often happened that when an import- 
ant discovery was made, other minds were on the same track, 
and were thus entitled to high credit, though the chief credit 
devolved on the one who was first in the path. 

Consequent on Mr. Young’s advertisement, he, Mr. A. 
himself had been making some experiments with a view to 
the destruction of the Bug, on an orange tree in his garden, 
and was about to apply some Coal Tar to the stem of the tree, 
when he was told by his Appoo that it was unnecessary, as 
the Red Ants were already destroying the Bug; he was 
accordingly watching the process when publicity was given 
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to the plan of Dr. Lamprey and Mr. Young. Mr. Armitage 
concluded by expressing a wish that Dr. Lamprey’s paper 
would be published, as it might be the means of stimulating 
further investigation into most important subjects. 





Proposed by Mr. Dawson and seconded by Mr. Alwis, that 
Mr. Justice Starke be made an Honorary Member of the 
Society. 

Resolution.—“ That asa mark of the high respect entertained 
by the members of this Society towards the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Starke, who has recently returned to England, he 
be electéd an Honorary Member of this Society; that the 
Journals of this Society be regularly sent tohim gratis, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to write to Mr. Starke expressing 
the feeling of the Society, and forwarding to him a copy of 
this resolution.” Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Mr. Dawson, and seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Kats. 

“That during the absence of Dr. Lamprey in Kandy, Mr. 
Alwis be requested to act as Assistant Secretary.” 

J. LAMPREY, M. B. 
Hony. Secretary. 


MM PAAMAAA SU 


COMMITTEE MEETING, HELD JUNE 3p, 1854. 


Present.—J. B. Misso, Esq., in the chair; Messrs. R. 
Dawson, W. Skeen, M. Coomarasamy, L. De Zoyza, and the 
Assistant Secretary. : 

Mr. Dawson laid before the Meeting the accounts of the 
Society, and requested to be relieved of the trust reposed in 
him as Treasurer, he being about to quit the Island. 
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Moved by Mr. De Zoyza, and seconded by the Assistant 
‘Secretary. 

“That the thanks of this Society be presented to Mr. 
Dawson for his kind and valuable services as their Treasurer.” 

Moved by Mr. Dawson, and seconded by Mr. Coomarasamy, 

“That Mr. Skeen be requested to act as the Treasurer of 
this Society.” 

Mr. Skeen having intimated his willingness to undertake 
the duties of Treasurer, the accounts, papers, &c., were 
handed over to him by Mr. Dawson. 





Read the following correspondence : 


Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, 13th February, 1854, 
Sim, 
Tam directed by His Excellency the Governor to transmit to you 
a copy of the Official Catalogue, the Jury Reports, the Reports of the 
Commissioners, and a case containing the Prize Medals of the Exhibition 
of 1851, the sane having been presented to the Island of Ceylon by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
His Excellency sends the work to the Asiatic Society as the most 
public body connected with literature in the Colony. 
T have &e., 
P. W. Brarnrooxe. 
The Secretary of the 
Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 





Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
Colombo, 14th February, 1854. 
Sm, 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, 
communicating His Excellency the Governor's decision to transmit to 
the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society the Jury Reports, the 
Prize Medals of the Exhibition of 1851, &c. Ihave the honor to request 
you will direct that the same may be sent to me, and to state for the in- 
formation of His Excellency the Governor that they will be open for 
public inspection at the Society's Rooms, from 11 a. m, till 3 yp. a. on 
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week days—TI may perhaps also state here that it would be desirable that 
a public notification to the effect that the above Reports &c., are open for 
public inspection should be published in the Government Gazette. 
I have, &c. 
James Atwis, 


Asst. Secy. 
The Hon'ble 


The Colonial Secretary. 

-Resolved.—That the Secretary be authorized to have covers 
made for the Books forwarded by Government; and that 
they be kept at the Society’s Rooms for public inspection 
from 11 A. M. to 3 P. ot. on week days. 

Resolved.—That the proceedings of this Meeting be pub- 
lished for general information. 
The Secretary laid on the table the following books received 
since the last meeting. 
5 Nos. of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
2 Nos. of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
Copy of the Report of the Government Central Museum. 
James ALWIS, 


Asst. Secy. 


MEETING HELD AUGUST 17TH, 1854. 


Present.—Messrs. C. P. Layard, J. B. Misso, W. Skeen, 
L. De Zoyza, and the Secretary. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting, as the principal 
object for which it had been convened, a letter from Govern- 
ment dated the 7th August, 1854; enclosing copy of a Des- 
patch received from the Secretary of State with reference to 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855. Also, a portion of 
the third part of the Society’s Journal for 1853-4 in course of 
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publication; and the following works received since the last 
General Meeting, viz:— 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. coxix. 

2 Nos. of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 

2 Nos, of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

The Secretary also laid on the table for the use of the 

members, a number of copies of the Despatch of the Secretary 
of State with reference to the Exhibition of 1855. 





Colonial Secretary's Office, 
Colombo, 7th August, 1854. 
Sir, 

I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a Despatch 
received from the Secretary of State, on the subject of the Universal 
Exhibition of Agricultural and Manufacturing Products to be held at 
Paris on the lst of May 1855, and to request that you will be good enough 
to take measures for the formation of a Committee for furthering the 
objects therein contemplated, reporting to me, for the information of His 
Excellency the Governor, the names of the Gentlemen who may be 
selected as Members of the Committee, and any other steps which may 
be taken by you in the matter. 


I have, &c., 
P. W. Braynnrooxre. 
The Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society. 
Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
- Colombo, 23rd September, 1854. 
IR, 


With reference to your letter of the 7th August last, requesting 
that measures might be taken for the formation of a Committee for fur- 
thering the objects of the Universal Exhibition to be held at Paris on the 
lst of May 1855, I have the honor to state, that in consequence of the 
removal by death and other causes, of several members of this Society, 
it has not been practicable to form a Committee such as you desire; but 
I am directed to state that this Society will have much pleasure in afford- 
ing all the assistance in its power towards the carrying out of the object 
contemplated in the Despatch of the Secretary of State, of which you have 


forwarded to me a copy. Tice ea 
ave &c., 


Jamzs Auwis, 


Asst. Secy. 
The Hon'ble = 


The Colonial Secretary. 


ov. Temple of Chittreweylader Cowille. 
Plan of the Temple of Chittreweylader Cowille, in the District 
of Mulletivoe or the Wanny, Communicated by C. §. 
~ VANDERSTRAATEN, Esq. © 

1, Sandana Mandapam ; ‘the front room of the Temple 
where the band and principal men assemble in times of 
festival. 

2. Mahamandapam; here the Brahmins and ordinary 
priests remain during the ceremony. 

8, Artha Mandapam; the place for performing oblations 
before the Idol in room No. 4, by the sit Priest and his 
attendants. 

4, Ketpakraham: the room where the Idol Chittrewey- 
lader is placed: being considered most holy it is accessible 
only to the High Priest. 

5. Yagasaale ; the place for burnt offerings. 

6. Mandapam ; the hall where the Idol is placed, previous 
to its being carried on in procession. 

7. Kabeda; the store room. 

8. Madapally; the kitchen. 

9. Temple of Tanday Soorer. This deity is sentinel to 
Chittreweylader. 

10. Temple of Pulliar, the elder brother of Chittreweylader. 


RAPA RAN 





RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


[Mem.—The Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instituted 7th February 
1845; and by the unanimous vote of a Special General Meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 7th February 1846, it was 
declared a Branch of that Society, under the designation of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.] 

1. The design of the Society is to institute and promote enquiries into 
the History, Religion, Literature, Arts and Social Condition of the present 
and former inhabitants of this Island, with its Geology and Mineralogy, 
its Climate and Meteorology, its Botany and Zoology. 


2. The Society shall consist of resident or ordinary, honorary and 
corresponding Members; all elected by ballot at some General Meeting 
of the Society. 

3. Members residing in any part of Ceylon are considered resident. 


4. Persons who contribute to the objects of the Society in an eminent 
and distinguished manner, are eligible as honorary Members. 


5. Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, upon special 
grounds, and with the recommendation of the Committee, be elected 
corresponding members. 

6. Honorary and corresponding members shall not be subject to any 
fee on entrance, or any annual contribution, and are to be admitted to 
the meetings of the Society and to the privilege of the Library, but are 
not to vote at meetings, or be elected to any of its offices, or take any 
part in its private business. 


7. Every ordinary Member of the Society shall pay on admission a 
fee of half a guinea, and an annual subscription of one guinea. 


8. The Office-bearers of the Society shall be, a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and Secretary, with a Librarian, Curator of the Museum, 
and Conservator of the Meteorological and other scientific instruments of 
the Society :—all appointed from time to time by open vote at. some 
General Meeting of the Society; and their functions shall be as follows:— 

(1.] The President, and in his absence the Vice-President, shall take 

the Chair at all meetings of the Society and of the Committee, 
maintain order, collect the votes, and cause the laws of the Society 
to be observed and enforced. 
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[2.] The Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all monies on 
behalf of the Society, keep an account thereof with the vouchers, 
and submit a statement of the pecuniary affairs of the Society to 
the Anniversary Meeting, and at other times as may be required. 

[3.] The Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend, all 
meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and record their 
proceedings; he shall also edit the Journal, and exercise a general 
superintendence under the authority of the Committee. 

“[4] The Librarian, Curator of the Museum, and Conservator of the 
scientific instruments belonging to the Society, will take charge 
of the books and other articles committed to them respectively, 
keep a correct list thereof, and generally conform in their manage- 
ment to the Rules of the Society in that behalf, or in the absence 
of such, to the directions of the Committee; having respect at all 
times to the safety and proper condition of the articles, and to the 
interests of the Society in their increase and improvement: The 
Curator of the Museum, in particular, taking care to superintend 
the reception of all articles in that Department, transmitted tothe 
Society, and have the same speedily submitted to examination and 
reported on, and suitably arranged. 

9. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee of 
five Members in addition to Office-bearers, elected in like manner; but 
subject always to the Rules and Regulations passed at General Meetings ; 
three to be a quorum. 


10. Any person desirous of becoming a Member of the Society, must 
be proposed and seconded by Members personally, or by letter under 
the hand of such Members, at some General Meeting of the Society, and 
be elected by ballot at the next General Meeting; none to be considered 
as elected, unless he has in his favour two-thirds of the votes given. 


11, A General Meeting of the Society shall be held Quarterly, namely 
on the 7th day of February or first lawful day thereafter, and in the first 
week of the months of May, August and November, and at such other 
times as may be determined by the Committee: due notice of the Meeting, 
and of any intended motion which does not come through the Committee, 
except the nomination of new members, being always first given by the 
Secretary. 

12. All papers and other communications to the Society shall be read 
and submitted at a General Meeting by some Member of the Society, 
except in the caseof communications from individuals not Members ; when, 
if the meeting think fit, the same may be read by the author. 


Rules and Regulations. cix. 


13. All Papers and other communications to the Society read or 
submitted at any General Meeting, shall be open to free discussion; and 
no paper read shall be printed in the Transactions of the Society ( unless 
by a special vote it be otherwise determined), until the meeting next after 
that on which it was read, when it shall be decided on the report of a 
Committee or by distinct vote, whether it shall be printed in the Journal 
of the Society, or be kept among its records, or returned to the authgr: 
the vote to be by ballot. 


14. The course of business at General Meetings shall be as follows :— 
(1.) The Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read by the Secretary, 
and signed by the Chairman. 
(2.) Reporte of Committees shall be read, and communications made 
of all articles received, and donations to the Society. 
(3.) Any specific or particular business submitted by the Committee 
or appointed or open for consideration, shall be proceeded with, 
(4.) Candidates or new Members shall then be proposed, balloted 
for, or admitted as the case may be. 
(5.) Papers and Communications for the Society shall then be read. 
15. Special Committees may be formed for the prosecution of any 
specific object or matter of research, but these must be named ata Gene- 
ral Meeting; and they will act as much as may be in co-operation with 
the Secretary of the Society, who will also be a constituent Member of 
all such Committees. 


16. Every Member of the Society has the privilege of introducing 
either personally or by a card, one or two visitors to the General Meetings. 

17. Evening Meetings shall be held once a month, or at other times 
as may be arranged, for discussion on papers read, or to be read at Ge- 
neral Meetings, (such papers however not necessarily being before the 
Meeting,) the mutual improvement of the Menbers, and the promotion of 
the objects and advancement of the interests of the Society. 


» 
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RULES OF THE LIBRARY. 





1. All books borrowed from the Library shall be duly entered in the 
Receipt Book, with the date of giving out, and the date of the return. 


2. No book to be written on, or injured in any respect whatsoever, 
and every book borrowed shall be returned in proper condition, as re- 
ceived. 
8, The period for which books borrowed may be kept shall be as 
follows :— 
[1.] Periodicals, and numbers or volumes of a series, while they re- 
main unbound for 14 days only, and no more. 
(2.] Other books for 3 weeks, unless in the case of persons resident 
out of the district of Colombo: in which case they may be re- 
tained for 6 weeks, and no more. But 
[3.] All books borrowed, of whatsoever description the same may be, 
shall be returned to the Library one week at least before the 7th 
February in every year,—that pamphlets and serials may be bound 
up, and the Catalogues corrected; and that a proper Report on the 
state of the Library may be prepared for the Anniversary Meeting. 
4. Dictionaries, and works of reference, or of especial rarity or value, 
do not go out: they remain in the Library for use or inspection; and 
Periodicals lie on the table for one Week. 

5. All works in the Library, or on the table of the Society, may be 
seen and consulted by Members, and filso by others properly recommended, 
with the leave of the Librarian or of his assistant under his direction. 





THE MUSEUM. 


No article under the charge of the Curator of the Museum, or of the 
Conservator of the scientific instruments belonging to the Societyjishall 
be moved or touched but by the Curator and Conservator respectively, or 
their assistants under their express direction. 





CATALOGUE OF THE BOOKS. 


A. 
Asiatic Researches, Vols. 13 to 20, both inclusive. 8 Vols. 4to. with Index. 
From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Auber's British Power in India, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Agriculture, Journal and Transactions, 

Annals of India, By Dr. Buist. 

Anurajapoora; some additional remarks on the ancient city of, By Capt. 
pman. Donation from the author.* 

Arabic and Persian Poetry, specimens of, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Atmospheric Railway, pamphlet by James Pim, 1842. 

Astronomy, Bentley’s Historical views of the Hindoo, 1 Vol. 

Archipelago, Indian and Eastern-Asia Journal. 

Africa, Park’s Travels in, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Artesian Wells, pamphlet on, By Dr. Kelsart. From the author. 


Alwis’s Sidat’ Sangarawa, or ‘Singhalese Grammar, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices. 

Asiatic (Royal) Society, Journal. 

Asiatic (Royal) Society, Rules, &c. 

America. See also Smithsonian Institution. 

American Institution for the advancement of Science. Proceedings of 
Fourth Meeting, August, 1850. 

Asiatic (Royal) ie ‘Cransactionsgy 

—_— (Roy pena The Primary Discourse, by H. T. Colebrooke, 

4 and Index rf ‘the three Vols. of Travssctions and eight Vols. 

ore the J ournal, bound in 1 Vol. 


B. 
Bible, The Holy, in Singhalese. . 
British Empire, The, By MacCulloch, 2 Vols. 
Birds. “By W. Swainson, 2 Vols. 
British Moths and Butterflies, 2 Vols. 
Botany. By Moon, 1 Vol. 
Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal. 
Bengal Criminal Statistics. 1 Vol. 4to. 





* Note. Seo previous notice of Awurajapoora, Transactions of the Royal Aslatic Society, 
Vol. 8, » 463. 
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Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Journal. 
Bombay Geographical Society, Transactions. 
Bennett's Ceylon. 
Buist’s Dr. Annals of India. 
aie Deg a neers eet eee 
n 
by the Rev. J. D. Pale. wih : ’ 


Boetticher, Paulus, Rudimenta Mythologie Semiticee Supplementa Lexici 
A ss 


Blue Books. 

Bibliotheca Indica. By Dr. E. Roi: From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Callaway'’s Singhalese Poems. 

Cashmir, History of. 

Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Criminal Statistics of Bengal. 

Ceylon Magazine, 1 Vol. 

me Gazetteer, By S. C. Chitty, 1 Vol. 8vo. 


ita, The eB page Chapters of, translated into Singhalese» 
rT iy Rev. J. F. Haslam. 


Cnn Lanigeigh,Dieurelon cn ta chastened SG pesasetekitin. 

Ceylon, History of. By W. Knighton, Esq., 1 Vol. 8vo. From the author. 

Calcutta Review, from commencement. « 

Ceylon, Account of, Percival’s, 1 Vol. 4to. 

Ceylon Calendars, 11 Vols. 

Ceylon, view of, Bertolacci, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Ceylon, Description of, Cordiner's, 2 Vols, 4to. 

Ceylon, Account of, By Davy, 1 Vol. 4to. 

Ceylon, Eleven years in, By Major Forbes, 2 Vols. 

Colebrooke's Essays, 2 Vols. 

Ceylon Almanacs from 1818, 20 Vols. 

Ceylon, Turnour’s Epitome of the History of, translated into Tamul. By 
8. C. Chitty. 


Ceylon, Ribeyro’s History of, translated by George Lee, Esq., 1 Vol. 

Chinese Novels, By Davis, 1 Vol. 

Ceylon, Campbell's Field Sports of, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Ceylon, Reports on the Financial Condition of. 

Ceylon Blue Books. 

Ceylon, Bennett's. 

Coin, Russian, pamphlet on, By Hawkins. 

Chodzko, Specimens of the popular Poetry of Persia. 

Ceylon Asiatic Society, Journal. 

Cape of Good Ho: etical and Meteorol made 
go Presented tbe tits Bow Excellency Sir On Ww. yng 

Cinnamon Trade of Ceylon, pamphlet by J. Capper, Esq. From the author. 

Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts at Hartwell house. 


Catalogue of Books. exiii. 
D. 


Dictionary, Richardson's Persian and Arabic, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Dictionary, Malabar and English, By Fabricius and others, 2 copies. 
Dutch, vie des Gouverneurs des Establis. Hollandois aux Indes, 1 Vol. 4to. 
Dictionary, Rottler’s Tamul and English, 1 Vol. 

Diamonds, A Treatise on, 1 Vol. 

Dakota Language, Dictionary of. Sé Smithsonian contributions, Vol. 4. 


E. 
Essay on the Human Mind. 
Electrical Magazine. 
Eastern Traveller's Interpreter. 
Eastern Nations, Dissertation on their lan litera’ and mann 
By Richardson, 1 Vol. oii = aay 


F. 
Friend, The (of Ceylon), 5 Vols. 12mo. 
Flora of Ceylon, By Dr. Gardner. 
Flora Calpensis, By Dr. Kelaart. 
Fa Hian, Pilgrimage of, 1 Vol. From the editor and translator, Mr. Laidly. 
Fishes, Frogs, and Reptiles, By Swainson. 

G. 
Goolistan, or Rose garden of Sadi, 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Greenwich Magnetical and Meteorological observations. 
Geological Map of England. 
Geological Society of London, Journal of. 
Grammar, Persian and Arabic, From J, E. Middleton, Esq. 
Geographical Society of Bombay, Transactions. 
Geographical Society of London, Journal. 
Gullimore’s Oriental Cylinders, No. 2. 


H. 


Hadley’s Grammar of the Moors. 

History of Trade in the East and West Indies. 
Hand Book for India and Egypt, 1 Vol. 

History of the Naga Tribes. 

Hindostanee Grammar, By G. Hadley, 1 Vol. 8vo. 


. Hindostan, Pennant’s, 2 Vols. in 1, 4to. 


‘Hindustani Grammar, Shakespear's, 1 Vol. 4to. 
Hindostan, Maurice’s Ancient History of, 2 Vols. 
Hindoo Literature, Kindersley’s, 1 Vol. 
Hoffmeister's Travels in Ceylon and India, 1 Vol. 


exiv. Catalogue of Books. 


Heber’s (Bishop) Indian Journal, 2 Vols. 
Hobart Town, ee Observations made there. Presented by 
His Excellency Sir Geo. W. Anderson. ~ 


Harvard's Missions in Ceylon and India. 


i 


India, Penal Code of, 1 Vol. folio. 
Indies, History of Trade in East and West, 4 Vols. 
Indes Vie on Gouverneurs des Establis. Hollandois aux. From Geo. 
Seq. 
J. 


Journal of Asiatic Society of Ceylon. 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Jamblichi, De vita Pythagora, 1 Vol. 4to. 

apan, History of, By Kempfer, 2 Vols. folio. 


- &£ 

Kindersley’s Hindoo Literature, 1 Vol. 

Knighton’s History of Ceylon, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Kelly's Oriental Metrology, or Weights and Measures of India, 1 Vol. 8yo. 
L. 


Lanka Nidhana, 4 Vols. 12mo. 
Lassen's Bactrian Coins. 
tag, Be cope Me as = Aristotelean, By W. Knighton, Esq., 1 Vol. 


M. 


Map, Geological of England. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations at Greenwich, Cape of Good 
Hope, Hobarton, Toronto. 

Magazine, Electrical. 

Mill's British India, By Wilson, 8 Vols. 

Madrasand Bombay, Dissertation and Enquiries eel Rae 

Medical and Physical Science in India, Journal. 

Meteorological Society, Transactions of. 

Mahawanso, The, By Turnour, 

Metrology, Orientul, Kelly's, 1 Vol. 

Moon's Catalogue of Plants growing in Ceylon. 

Malcolm's (Sir John) History of Persia, 2 Vols. folio, 

Moths and Butterflies, British, 2 Vols. 

Missions to Ceylon and India, Narrative of. 


Catdloque-of Books. exy. 


. Mind, Human, Essay on, By the Rev. G. R. Muttukistna. 
MacCulloch’s British Empire, 2 Vols. 
Memoir of Dr. Quint Ondaatijie, eoaeely Caylon) Couneillor*of the 
Supreme Court of Justice of Netherlands India, 
Malabar and English Dictionary, Vepery, 1786. 
N. 
Naturalist’s Library. . 
Novels, Chinese, By Davis, 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Naga Tribes, History of the, 1 Vol. 
Numismatic Chronicle. 


Neptune, Report on the discovery of the Planet, to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Numismatic Society, proceedings for 1836, 1837, 1838-39. 

Natural History, Annals and Magazine of. 

Natural History, Directions for preparing specimens of, pamphlet 1852, 
Q. 

Observations during Magnetic Disturbances. 

Orientalist’s Guide. 

Oriental Metrology, Kelly's, 1 Vol. 

Observatory at Toronto, Observations there. 

Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, Observations there. 

Observatory at Hobartown, Observations made there. 

Ondaatjie, (Dr. Quint) Memoir of, 


P. 


Pali Grammar, Clough's, 1 Vol. Svo. 

Persian Language Vocabulary, 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Pennant’s Hindostan, 2 Vols. bound in one, 4to. 

Parbury’s Hand Book for India and Egypt. 

Persian Poems, 1 Vol. 

Park's Travels in Africa, 1 Vol. 

Persia, Sir John Malcolm's History of, 2 Vols. 

Pearl Fishery of Ceylon, By Captain Steuart, 1 Vol. 
Pantheism, Dr. Budding’s Treatise on, (Dutch) 1 Vol. 
Persia, Chodzko's Specimens of the popular Poetry of, 1 Vol. 


R. 


Report on Egypt, By J. Brownrigg, 1 Vol. folio. 
Raja Tarangini, The, or Annals of Cashmere, 1 Vol. 
Royle’s Productive Resources of India. 

Russian Coin, pamphlet on. 


exvi. Catalogue of Books. 


Ruell’s (Rey. J.) Singhalese Grammar, written in Dutch and published 
in Holland in 1699, with the Singhalese characters in wood-cuts. 
F¥om the Rev. S. D. J. Ondaatjie. 

Rig Veda Sanhita, 1 Vol. 4to. 

Ribeyro’s History of Ceylon, translated by Geo. Lee, Esq., 1 Vol. 

Richardson's Vocabulary of the Persian and Arabic, By Hopkins. 

Richardson's Dissertation on Eastern Languages. 

8. 

Seeravankinde Puranam, (in Tamil) 1 Vol. From S. C. Chitty. 
Smithsonian Institution Contributions to Knowledge. 
Simmond’s Colonial Magazine. 
Singhalese Poems, 1 Vol. 
Sankya Karika, 1 Vol. 
Statistical Society of London, Journal of. 

ithsonian Instituti Board of 
en Ean eee Regents for 
Smithsonian Institution, Report on the Discovery of the Planet Neptune. 
Smithsonian Institution, Directions for preparing specimens of Natural 


Skeen, Lecture on Typography. 
Swainson’s Birds, 2 Vols. 
Swainson’s Taxidermy and Biography, 1 Vol. 
Swainson's Fishes, Frogs, and Reptiles. 
Smithsonian Institution, Notices of Public Libraries in America. 
idat’ n x of inghalese Lan i 
Sis ethan, Noten, e. By JemenDe Alwis Vel. ro. Pros te tranaletor 
ve 
Tootee Namn, Persian Tales, translated into Hindoostanee. 
Taxidermy, By Swainson, 1 Vol. 
Tamil and English Dictionary, Rottler’s, 2 Vols. 4to. 
Turnour’s Epitome of the History of Ceylon, translated into Tamil by 
8. C. Chitty. 


Tamul Flora, By S. Chitty. 
Thring’s Colonies of Great Britain, pamphlet. 
Typography, Lecture on, By W. Skeen, Esq. 

¥ 
Vaccination, on the advantages of, By Dr. Kinnis. 
Valentyn's Voyages, 4 Vols. folio, from Dr. Gygaz. 

Ww. 
Wilson's (The Rev. Dr.) Doctrines of Jehovah, pamphlet. 
Wallace's Memoirs of India, 1 Vol. 





ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS. 





(a.) Models and Specimens illustrative of the Arts. 
Seven Models of Native Boats, used in the trade and fisheries of the 
Island. From J. Capper, Esq., viz; 
A yatra dhoney, or sailing vessel. 
A padé or flat-bottomed boat. 
A fishing padé boat. 
A fishing canoe. 
Another canoe or balama. 
A Maldive vessel. ; 
A boat used by the Malabars. 
An ulkatuwa panhinda, or iron style for writing on the ola leaf. 
Various specimens of Cloth from different parts of the Island. 
Specimens of Vegetable fibre for cloths and cordage. 
Specimen of the Riti Gaha, the Malgasor pole tree, and of the Sack made 
from the inner bark, as used by the natives. 
Specimens of Dye Stuffs, and of the Madder plant, with specimens of 
dyed Cloth. 
Specimens of Oils, Gums, and Resins. 
(b.) Models, Prints, and Drawings illustrative of the scenery, places,buildings, 
and local usages. 
Various Views of Adam's Peak, Ratnapoora, &c. 
Plan of the Ruins of Pollanuwera. 
Inscriptions. 
There are several Inscriptions in the possession of the Society, taken 
from Temples, stone slabs, &c. They are in course of arrangement. 


CABINET OF COINS. 

The Society had early in view the formation of a cabinet of coins,— 
which are always interesting as specimens of art, and valuable as docu- 
ments; and the collection is not undeserving of attention. It is in course 
of arrangement. 





exviil. 


THE WOODS OF CEYLON. 

A case containing eight dozen specimens of the woods of Ceylon, was 
presented to the Society dy A. Mendis, Mohandiram, with a catalogue of 
their names, specific gravity, uses, and durability; and various other 
specimens of woods have been presented by John Capper, E'sq., and others, 
The whole of these have been referred to a special Committee to collect 
them together, and make a Report on their number, description, character, 
and economical uses, with suggestions in regard to their future custody 
and inspection. 


exix, 


THE MUSEUM. 


Contains a specimen of the Oona hapooloowa or loris. 

Some specimens of Birds, 

Specimens of Lizards, Serpents, and other Reptiles. 

Some specimens of Fishes. 

Specimens of Crustacea. 

Specimens of Beetles; including the 2968 Hes or cocoanut beetle, 
described in Mr. Capper’s paper on the ravages of that insect. C. A.S.J., 
I. 49. 

_ Ther ptterilies. From J. P. Green, Esq. 

Specimens of the Pearl oyster. From James Steuart, Esq. 

A box of Shells. From 7’. Morgan, Esq., and various other specimens 
of Shells, not yet arranged. 

Various specimens of Corals and Sponges. From J. N. Mooyaart, Esq., 
and others. 5 

The Minerals and Geological specimens collected by Dr. Gygax in the 
Saffragam District, forming a large and valuable collection. Presented 
principally by Government. 

= In this general collection, there are about 100 specimens of 


Rock Crystal Rutil 
Hyalithe ang 
Amethyste ; enite 
Quartz “Titan ore 
Zixcon Arsenite of Nickel 
Tourmaline ~ Hematite -‘ 
Disten Arsenite of Kobalt 
1 Tin ore 
idote Chromnte of iron 
mblende ~ Chrom. ochre 
Molybdena 
Garnet Iron pyrite 
Spinel Tron glance 
Corundum Magnetic iron ore 
Chrysoberyl Tron ochre 
Topaz Bog iron ore 
Apatita Anthracite ;—with about as 
BF many Geological or Rock spe- 
Binnerite cimens from the same District. 
Wolfran 


A collection of specimens illustrative of the Geology of Newera Ellia. 
From Dr. Kelaart. 
Other specimens of Rocks and Minerals from other parts of Ceylon; 
including a specimen of Ceylonite, from Lieut. Henderson, C.R.R. 
Specimens of Iron-ore from the Matura District, 
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Specimen of Iron found at Galle in digging a well. From Mr. 
Goonéewardene. . . 

Some Iron pyrites. From C. Whitehouse, Esq. 

Specimens of Fossils. Dr. Kelaart says, “The Limestone in which’ 
the Ceylon fossils are imbedded, is of a very compact and pure form. In 
one hand specimen we observed a fossil phalange about an inch in length, 
apparently of a large Saurian reptile.. This unique specimen is now7im- 
the Museum of the renee 88/3 Ceylon. Dr. Kelaart's Zoology 

sagt Oa ) ae 
ae 2cimen ff Oper i Lead ores from Rew: south Wales, 
of the om the Cape, and of ‘Tih of from Mals Sir 
J. EB. omnes Spinel and Corundum from Pegn, of Chalce 
from Aden, of Topaz from Brazil, and of Turquoise from Khorassan, all 
from Dr. Gygex;—of Stilbite from Poonsh, from Dr. Buist,—&c., as tilgo 
a beautiful specimen cate aus from the Pyrennees, from Sir 
J, B. Tennent, 
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